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THE  MAINE  TEACHER. 

In  commencing  the  publication  of  The  Maine  Teacher,  we  are 
fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  success  which 
attended  the  like  undertaking  in  this  State,  in  years  past ;  but  we 
have  resolved  to  initiate  one  more  attempt.  This  resolve  has  been 
taken  from  a  deep  sense  of  the  need  which  there  exists  for  a  jour- 
nal devoted  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  ;  and  we  have 
felt  this  need  just  in  proportion  as  we  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  public  mind  upon  almost  every  subject  con- 
nected with  popular  education.  There  is  lack  of  an  active  intel- 
ligence in  the  municipal  management  of  our  schools,  and  too  many 
of  our  school  officers  fail  to  discharge  their  duties  upon  liberal  and 
enlightened  principles  of  action.  They  act  in  reference  to  the 
present,  and  have  little  or  no  concern  whether  their  acts  shall  take 
hold  of  the  future.  Many  of  our  teachers  are  content  to  follow 
their  own,  and  perhaps  limited  experience,  without  seeking  to 
know  what  other  minds  have  discovered  in  the  great  work  of  men- 
tal training.  They  rest  with  present  attainments,  and  are  not  im- 
bued with  that  eager  and  persistent  search  after  truth  which  so 
much  conduces  to  qualify  the  teacher  for  his  noble  work.  Parents 
do  not  attend  to  the  intellectual  progress  of  their  children,  and 
far  too  many  of  them  know  nothing  of  their  present  attainments, 
or  the  character  of  their  discipline  in  the  school-room.  They  do 
not  visit  the  school,  and  for  aught  they  know,  an  ignoramus  is  es- 
saying to  develop  the  minds  of  their  offspring.  In  the  absence  of 
common  school  libraries,  or  any  educational  paper  or  journal,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  these  various  classes  of  the  community  should 
fail  to  understand,  and  consequently  to  discharge  their  respective 
duties.     To  present  to  these  classes  correct  views  and  proper  in- 
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structions  is  the  end  in  view  in  the  establishment  of  the  Teacher. 
It  shall  be  another  agency  in  the  great  and  good  work  of  adding 
to  the  effectiveness  of  our  common  school  system,  and  our  appeal 
is  to  all,  and  especially  to  the  teachers,  for  upon  them  must  be  our 
main  reliance,  to  give  it  such  a  support  as  shall  render  it  an  agency 
of  no  mean  power.  We  make  this  appeal  with  a  confident  belief 
that  it  will  not  be  disregarded,  for  we  have  not  allowed  ourselves 
to  believe  that  the  teachers  of  Maine  will  show  themselves  wanting 
in  liberality  towards  an  object  really  and  truly  worthy  of  their  sup- 
port, "We  hope  to  present  in  our  next  number  a  list  of  regular 
contributors  to  the  Teacher,  and  would  now  bespeak  from  all  those 
who  favor  our  purpose,  from  all  teachers,  whether  in  our  Colleges, 
Seminaries,  Academies,  High  or  Common  Schools,  a  free  and  con- 
tinued contribution  to  its  pages.  We  have  had  no  other  object  or 
wish  in  its  establishment,  than  to  promote  the  cause  of  education 
in  Maine.  It  is  not  the  design  to  make  it  reflect  simply  our  own 
views,  but  to  throw  open  its  pages  for  that  full  and  free  discus- 
sion which  shall  tend  to  expose  the  fallacious  and  sustain  the  cor- 
rect. 

Its  original  and  selected  matter  shall  be  practical  and  useful. 
The  attention  of  teachers  is  called  to  the  terms  on  the  second  page 
of  the  cover,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  every  one  will  regard 
himself  or  herself  an  agent  for  the  Teacher^  and  thus  aid  in  ren- 
dering it  a  fixture  in  the  school  machinery  of  the  State.  We  com- 
mence with  five  hundred  actual  subscribers,  but  shall  issue  one 
thousand  copies,  that  new  subscribers  may  be  supplied  with  back 
numbers.  Do  not  wait  to  be  called  on  by  an  agent,  but  send  in 
your  names  in  compliance  with  the  terms.  The  first  number  does 
not  contain  so  much  original  matter  as  we  design  to  have  in  sub- 
sequent numbers.  We  do  not  intend  to  fill  our  future  numbers 
with  appeals  for  support,  or  complaints  for  a  want  of  it.  We 
have  stated  our  purpose,  and  made  our  appeal  for  support,  and 
with  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  appeal  will  receive  a  generous 
response. 


The  Future  Life. —  Beautifully  and  most  truthfully  does 
Fichte,  one  of  the  acutest  of  the  German  metaphysicians  say,  that 
the  surest  means  of  acquiring  a  conviction  of  a  life  after  death,  is 
so  to  act  in  this  life  that  we  may  venture  to  wish  for  another. 
He  who  feels  that  if  there  is  a  God  he  must  look  down  graciously 
upon  him,  will  not  be  disturbed  by  arguments  against  his  being, 
and  he  needs  none /or  it. 
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For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
THE  MOTIVE  TO  INSTRUCTION. 

Singularly  imperative  are  the  laws  of  our  moral  and  spiritual 
nature.  Though  it  is  optional  with  every  person,  whethelr  or  no 
lie  will  defer  to  such  laws,  yet  when  he  has  once  decided  to  obey 
or  disobey,  he  cannot  escape  the  sure  and  inevitable  result  of  his 
choice.  To  see  illustrations  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement, 
one  has  but  to  consider  what  is  continually  transpiring  in  the  world 
around  him. 

It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  our  higher  being  that  the  motive  gives 
the  quality  to  our  actions,  making  them  noble  or  otherwise,  gen- 
erous or  selfish.  Every  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  this  fact, 
knowing  that  he  cannot  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office  in  the  best 
manner,  without  being  actuated  by  the  motive  of  a  desire  for  use- 
fulness. 

"We  know  that  teachers  belong  to  the  order  of  human  beings, 
and  consequently  have  the  imperfections  and  selfish  proclivities 
common  to  our  nature.  "We  do  not  expect  that  they  will  be  whol- 
ly exempt  from  a  desire  to  promote  their  own  temporal  good,  but 
that  they  will  be  more  or  less  selfish  in  their  feelings.  Teachers 
have  also  an  ambition  to  occupy  an  important  position  in  cultiva- 
ted society,  and  enjoy  the  intercourse  of  refined  persons,  after  the 
labors  of  the  day  have  been  performed.  They  have  the  same  love 
of  honor,  profit  and  pleasure  that  other  ^persons  manifest  in  other 
professions  and  occupations.  Such  is  human ;  and  we  may  not 
hope  to  eradicate  such  tendencies,  even  if  it  were  desirable.  But 
as  we  find  a  love  of  self  so  ingrained  into  our  moral  constitution, 
that  the  earliest  developments  of  freedom  in  man,  give  evidence 
of  such  generic  character,  we  may  believe  that  the  selfish  afi'ections 
of  love  of  gain,  of  honor  and  pleasure,  may  be  made  to  subserve 
good  ends. 

Every  good  teacher  deserves  his  just  and  adequate  compensa- 
tion, and  cannot  be  asked  to  put  out  of  mind  such  consideration 
when  he  has  his  own  battle  to  fight  in  the  world,  and  has  or  may 
have  a  family  dependent  for  support  upon  his  energies.  The  love 
of  an  honorable  name  in  his  profession  is  also  expected  to  mark 
somewhat  the  motives  of  every  successful  teacher.  Such  an  am- 
bition is  praiseworthy,  and  is  found  in  every  finely  constituted 
mind. 

We  expect  that  the  motives  which  give  force  to  the  efforts  of 
all,  even  the  best  men,  will  find  their  way  into  the  school-room. 
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After  making  this  wide  margin  for  human  nature's  lower  motire 
loves,  we  do  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  every  teacher,  when 
he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  school-room  duties,  to  question 
himself  as  to  his  ruling  motive,  which  should  be  on  a  higher  plane 
than  any  as  yet  referred  to.  The  desire  for  usefulness  should  be 
the  leading  motive  with  every  teacher,  and  this  desire  is  consist- 
ent with  the  other  motives  already  alluded  to.  A  desire  to  be  use- 
fal  should  be  first  and  strongest,  other  desires  should  be  subordi- 
nate, and  are  invariably  in  the  case  of  every  successful  teacher. — 
This  desire  to  be  useful  is  one  of  the  noblest  that  can  move  the 
affections,  and  lead  forth  energies  of  the  mind  and  the  body. 

The  teacher  should  aim  to  be  useful  to  his  immediate  pupils, 
and  through  them  to  reach  the  families  they  represent,  and  to  also 
send  forth  his  beneficent  influence  into  the  wider  circles  of  society, 
purifying  and  enlightening  wherever  his  spirit  and  the  power  of 
his  knowledge  may  reach. 

No  person  may  rationally  hope  for  success  as  a  teacher,  whose 
ruling  motive  is  not  a  desire  that  is  generous  and  seeks  the  good 
of  others,  rather  than  his  own  personal  advantage.  The  laws  of 
our  being  forbid  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  That  teacher  may 
expect  to  be  highly  and  increasingly  successful  whose  aim  is  to  be 
useful,  to  assist  the  youthful  minds  committed  to  his  care,  in  the 
development  of  their  resources,  and  in  the  preparation  for  an  hon- 
orable position  in  life.  And  after  all  the  joy  that  can  come  from 
selfish  sources  and  from  worldly  prosperity,  purer,  nobler,  and  far 
more  endearing  is  that  feeling  of  satisfaction  which  must  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  teacher,  who,  understanding  the  importance  of  his 
office,  and  recognizing  the  laws  of  his  higher  nature,  endeavors  to 
make  his  predominant  motive,  the  desire  to  be  useful.  d. 


Now,  although,  as  I  have  said  before,  there  were  no  soul  and 
no  need  of  schools  and  languages  for  God's  sake  and  the  Scrip- 
tures' —  yet  were  this  alone  a  sufficient  reason  for  establishing 
everywhere  the  very  best  schools,  for  boys  and  girls — that  the  world 
has  need  of  skillful  men  and  women  in  order  to  maintain  its  sec- 
ular condition.  The  men  should  be  fit  to  govern  Land  and  Peo- 
ple ;  the  women  should  be  well  able  to  guide  and  preserve  house, 
children  and  servants.  Now  must  such  men  be  made  out  of  boys, 
and  such  women  out  of  little  girls ;  therefore  it  is  important  to 
train  and  educate  little  boys  and  girls  aright  for  such  a  work. — 
Martin  Luther, 
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DESERTERS  FROM  THE  NOBLE  PROFESSION  OF 
TEACHING. 

The  following  hints  which  we  find  quoted  in  the  Rhode  Island 
Schoolmaster,  have  a  special  application  to  the  teachers'  profession. 
No  calling  suffers  more  from  the  desertion  of  its  members.  Teach- 
ing is  used  but  as  a  stepping  stone  to  some  other  business — a  sort 
of  Jericho  where  the  youth  may  tarry  a  little  while  till  his  beard 
is  grown  and  he  can  successfully  enter  some  other  profession. — 
Except  in  the  higher  departments,  it  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  prop- 
er business  for  a  life  time.  Now  why  is  this  ?  No  work  is  nobler, 
more  humane  —  nay,  more  divine  —  than  that  of  the  christian 
teacher.  No  more  exalted  office  is  open  to  man  than  that  of  a 
teacher  of  his  race.  None  labor  for  higher  results  ;  none  wield  a 
more  potential  influence. 

It  is  because  an  ignorant  public  sentiment  pronounces  other 
callings  more  respectable  and  pays  them  better  wages,  that  the 
teacher  leaves  his  business  for  the  law  or  medicine  !  Let  him  re- 
flect that  true  greatness  is  to  be  gained  by  cultivated  growth  rather 
than  by  climbing.  A  pigmy  does  not  become  a  giant,  merely  by 
stepping  into  giant's  shoes.  Let  the  same  mature  learning  and 
ripe  talent  persistently  keep  place  in  the  teachers'  calling,  that  has 
given  reputation  to  the  law,  and  teaching  will  soon  come  to  have 
as  strong  a  hold  on  the  public  esteem  as  the  bar  or  the  pulpit. — 
The  school  room  furnishes  as  noble  a  field  for  the  exercise  and 
growth  of  sound  learning  and  sterling  ability  as  either  of  the 
other  professions.  The  career  of  Dr.  Arnold  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this. 

Let  teachers  take  service  for  life  ;  let  them  seek  by  frequent  as- 
Rociation  with  fellow  teachers,  to  widen  their  experience  and  cor- 
rect their  views,  and  by  diligent  study  and  extensive  reading, 
ripen  and  enlarge  their  learning,  and  no  position  in  society  would 
be  counted  more  honorable  than  that  of  the  teacher.  A  generous 
scholarship,  profound  without  pedantry,  and  extensive  without 
superficiality,  would  command  a  truer  [respect  than  is  now  paid 
the  lawyer  or  physician,  while  the  high  moral  character  of  his 
labors  would  win  for  the  teacher  the  affectionate  regard  which  is 
yielded  to  the  clergyman's  office.  Wages  would  increase  with  the 
real  worth  of  the  work  done,  and  a  grateful  world  would  load 
with  its  rarest  and  richest  honors,  the  men  who  were,  in  the  full 
significance  of  their  name,  its  Teachers. 

This  use  of  teaching  as  a  stepping  stone  is  a  cruel  wrong  done 
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to  one  of  the  most  important  and  useful  of  human  callings.  Would 
not  the  lawyer  or  the  physician  justly  complain  if  half-educated 
young  men  were  to  go  about  practising  medicine  or  pettifogging 
in  the  courts,  till  they  could  find  something  more  profitable  or 
more  respectable  to  do?  No  profession  could  long  maintain  its 
respectability  under  such  an  infliction.  But  society,  too,  is  deeply 
injured  by  thus  degrading  a  profession  on  whose  work  the  well 
being  of  society  depends.  The  incoming  generation  might  well 
complain  of  such  a  shameful  desecration  of  that  sacred  office  to 
which  they  must  look  for  the  education  which  alone  can  elevate 
them  to  the  highest  mark  of  a  cultivated  and  useful  manhood.  It 
were  well,  if  no  one  should  enter  the  teacher's  ranks  who  does  not 
intend  to  stick  to  the  business. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  error  than  frequently  changing  one^s 
business.  If  any  man  will  look  around  and  notice  who  have  got 
rich  and  who  have  not,  out  of  those  he  started  life  with,  he  will 
find  that  the  successful  have  generally  stuck  to  some  one   pursuit. 

Two  lawyers,  for  example,  begin  to  practice  at  the  same  time. 
One  devotes  his  whole  mind  to  his  profession  ;  lays  in  slowly  a 
stock  of  legal  learning,  and  waits  patiently,  it  may  be  for  years, 
till  he  gains  an  opportunity  to  show  his  superiority.  The  other, 
tired  of  such  slow  work,  dashes  into  politics.  Generally,  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years,  the  latter  will  not  be  worth  a  penny,  while 
the  former  will  have  a  handsome  practice,  and  count  his  tens  of 
thousands  in  bank  stock  or  mortgages. 

Two  clerks  obtain  a  majority  simultaneously.  One  remains 
with  his  former  employer,  or  at  least  in  the  same  line  of  trade,  at 
first  on  a  small  salary,  then  on  a  larger,  until  finally,  if  he  is  mer- 
itorious, he  is  taken  into  partnership.  The  other  thinks  it  beneath 
him  to  fill  a  subordinate  position  now  that  he  has  become  a  man, 
and  accordingly  starts  in  some  other  business  on  his  own  account, 
or  undertakes  a  new  firm  in  the  old  line  of  trade.  Where  does 
he  end  ?  Often  in  insolvency,  rarely  in  riches.  To  this  every 
merchant  can  testify. 

A  young  man  is  bred  a  mechanic.  He  acquires  a  distaste  for 
his  trade,  however,  thinks  it  a  tedious  way  to  get  ahead,  and  sets 
out  for  the  West  or  California.  But,  in  some  cases,  the  same  rest- 
less, discontented,  and  speculative  spirit,  which  carried  him  away 
at  first,  renders  continuous  application  at  any  one  place  irksome  to 
him  ;  and  so  he  goes  wandering  about  the  world,  a  sort  of  semi- 
civilized  Arab,  really  a  vagrant  in  character,  and  sure  to  die  in- 
solvent.    Meantime  his  fellow  apprentice,  who  has  staid  at  home, 
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practising  economy  and  working  steadily  at  his  trade,  has  grown 
comfortable  in  his  circumstances,  and  even,  perhaps,  a  citizen  of 
mark. 

There  are  men  of  ability  in  every  walk  of  life,  who  are  notori- 
ous for  never  getting  along.  Usually  it  is  because  they  never  stick 
to  any  one  business.  Just  when  they  have  mastered  one  pursuit, 
and  are  upon  the  point  of  making  money,  they  change  it  for  anoth- 
er, which  they  do  not  understand  ;  and  in  a  little  while,  what  little 
they  are  worth  is  lost  forever.  We  know  of  scores  of  such  per- 
sons. Go  where  you  will,  you  will  generally  find  that  the  men 
who  have  failed  in  life  are  those  who  have  never  stuck  to  one  thing 
long.  On  the  other  hand,  your  prosperous  men,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  have  always  stuck  to  one  pursuit. — Phila.  Ledger. 


ON  READING  FOR  INSTRUCTION. 

The  object  of  all  reading  should  be  instruction.  If  you  do  not 
grow  wiser,  in  some  way,  by  what  you  read, — that  is,  if  you  are 
only  amused,  and  not  instructed,  by  what  you  read, — you  are 
throwing  away  the  greater  part  of  the  time  spent  in  reading.  To 
gather  instruction  from  the  pages  of  a  book,  you  must  understand 
them ;  and  you  can  not  understand  without  consideration  and 
thought.  While  it  is  desirable  that  you  should  select  such  books 
and  publications  as  you  can  master,  it  is  indispensable  that  you 
should  exercise  the  powers  of  your  own  mind,  and  be  determined 
to  master  them. 

Do  not  complain  of  the  words  of  many  syllables  that  a  writer 
uses,  so  long  as  he  speaks  to  you  in  fair  and  honest  English.  It 
is  better  for  you — better  a  thousand  times — that  you  should  come 
upon  a  word  or  a  phrase,  now  and  then,  the  meaning  of  which 
you  should  have  to  seek  out  by  inquiry,  or  by  the  help  of  the  dic- 
tionary, than  that  you  should  be  written  to  in  such  words  and 
forms  of  expression  only  as  you  are  already  acquainted  with.  If 
authors  were  to  write  down  to  the  comprehension  of  the  lowest  in- 
tellects, they  would  never  succeed  in  raising  them  to  a  respectable 
standard ;  and  instead  of  promoting  the  popular  improvement, 
Ihey  would  retard  it. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  that  if  you  wish  to  make  a  person  a  dunce, 
you  have  only  to  treat  him  as  a  dunce,  and  he  is  sure  to  become 
one.  There  is  much  truth  in  this,  and  it  is  not  less  applicable  to 
a  class  than  to  an  individual.      If  the  uninstructed  classes  are 
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written  down  to,  be  sure  of  one  thing — they  will  be  kept  down. 

When  a  man  or  a  lad  acquires  a  taste  for  reading,  he  makes  a 
grand  discovery  ;  he  enters  upon  a  new  world — a  world  as  new 
to  him  as  America  was  to  Columbus  when  he  first  set  foot  upon  it 
—a  world  full  of  marvels  and  mysteries,  and,  what  is  better  than 
these,  full  of  wealth  and  wisdom  of  which  he  may  help  himself  to 
as  much  as  he  can  carry  away,  and  make  it  honestly  his  own. 

The  great  drawback  is,  that  he  finds  he  can  not  carry  much  of 
it.  The  land  of  literature  is  to  him  a  strange  land,  and  its  lan- 
guage, to  a  considerable  extent,  a  strange  language.  In  this  di- 
lemma he  is  apt  to  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  if  simpler 
language  had  been  used,  he  should  have  understood  the  subject  at 
once,  and  enriched  himself  by  a  new  possession.  In  the  present 
day  this  idea  is  generally  without  foundation. 

There  was  a  time  when  knowledge,  which  was  not  thought  good 
for  the  common  people,  was  boxed  round  with  a  kind  of  learned 
pedantry  which  rendered  it  accessible  only  to  a  few  ;  but  that  time 
has  gone  by,  and  the  best  writers  now  address  themselves  to  the 
largest  classes — for  a  very  sufficient  reason,  namely,  that  in  these 
days,  when  books  are  sold  so  cheap,  it  is  only  from  the  patronage 
of  the  multitude  that  they  can  hope  for  adequate  remuneration. 
It  is  the  interest  of  all  popular  writers  to  simplify  their  proposi- 
tions, whatever  they  may  treat  of,  ^s  far  as  possible  ;  but  this  prac- 
tice of  simplifying  can  only  be  carried  out  to  a  limited  extent, 
after  all,  for  a  reason  which,  on  a  moment's  consideration,  will  be 
obvious. 

What  are  words  ?  Words  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
names  of  ideas  ;  if  any  combination  of  letters  of  the  alphabet  sug- 
gests no  idea  to  the  mind,  such  combination  is  mere  gibberish, 
not  a  word.  All  the  words  that  an  illiterate  man  is  acquainted 
with  have  their  corresponding  ideas  in  his  mind  ;  and  all  the  ideas 
in  his  mind  have  their  corresponding  words  in  his  memory. 

Now,  if  he  turn  the  faculties  of  his  mind  to  a  new  subject, — ^a 
subject  entirely  different  from  anything  which  has  before  occu- 
pied his  attention, — it  is  as  certain  that  he  will  meet  with  new 
words  as  that  he  will  meet  with  new  ideas  ;  and,  simplify  as  much 
as  we  may,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  he  is  to  make  himself 
master  of  any  new  subject  through  his  old  stock  of  words.  Thus, 
in  order  to  get  new  ideas,  you  must  get  new  words  ;  and  in  the 
proportion  that  you  master  their  meaning  will  be  your  knowledge 
of  the  subject  to  which  you  turn  your  attention. 

To  profit  by  literature,  then,  you  must  learn  its  language.     All 
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that  has  been  done,  or  can  or  will  be  done,  in  the  simplifying  pro- 
cesses, will  never  do  away  with  that  necessity.  Remember  that 
the  language  you  have  to  learn  is  your  mother-tongue  ;  that  the 
words  whose  signification  puzzles  you  are  on  the  lips  of  your  fel- 
low-countrymen every  day  and  all  day  long  ;  that  you  have  a  liv- 
ing dictionary  in  your  teacher  or  parent,  who  will  help  you  ;  that 
you  can  buy  a  Webster's  pocket  dictionary  for  a  quarter  of  a  dol- 
lar ;  and  remember,  too,  that  every  step  you  advance  will  render 
the  next  step  easier. 

Take  advice,  if  it  suits  your  case.  Select  a  volume  of  average 
reading.  Begin  the  perusal  of  it  with  a  determination  to  under- 
stand the  whole  before  you  have  done  with  it.  Do  your  best  with 
every  sentence,  using  your  dictionary  with  discretion.  A  sentence 
which  may  not  be  plain  enough  on  the  first  reading  may  be  so  on 
the  second  or  third.  By  this  means  you  will  learn  the  meaning 
of  thousands  of  words  which  you  did  not  know  before. 

The  language  of  literature  once  acquired,  the  world  of  literature 
is  before  you.  It  is  a  boundless  field  of  delightful  and  exciting 
inquiry,  if  you  make  the  right  use  of  it.  We  will  not  promise 
that  it  shall  lift  you  to  worldly  prosperity,  but  it  shall  build  you 
up  to  a  nobler  state  of  being,  and  make  you  a  credit  and  an  orna- 
ment to  any  position  you  may  be  called  upon  to  fill. — SargenCs 
School  MontMy. 

The  Teacher's  Duties. — Have  you  considered  how  great  a 
thing  it  is  to  be  a  teacher,  and  to  stand  at  the  fountain  whence 
springs  the  source  of  man's  usefulness?  and  have  you  thought  how 
easy  for  you  to  drop  into  that  fountain  ingredients  that  shall  em- 
bitter or  sweeten  the  whole  current  of  life,  even  where  it  is  broad- 
est and  strongest  ?  When  the  people  of  Israel  complained  to  the 
prophet  of  the  bitterness  of  the  waters  of  their  land^  he  only  went 
to  the  springs  and  put  in  a  little  handful  of  salt ;  and  all  the 
waters  as  they  flowed  forth  were  thereafter  sweet  and  pure.  So 
the  teacher  stands  at  the  place  where  bubbles  up  the  stream  of  all 
influence,  and  he  can  throw  in  there  silently  and  surely  the  salt  of 
good  principles,  which  shall  make  the  waters  go  with  healing 
wherever  they  wander.  Oh,  beware,  then,  what  you  say,  and 
what  you  do.  Make  honesty  your  rule,  and  fidelity  your  practice. 
— JR.  i.  Schoolmaster. 


HuMJLN  experience,  like  the  stern  light  of  a  ship,  illumines  only 
the  path  we  have  passed  over. — Longfellow. 
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TRUTH  IN  PARENTS. 


Op  the  many  considerations  which  impress  upon  the  mind  the 
dignity,  importance,  and  responsibility  of  the  parental  office,  per- 
haps none  is  more  calculated  to  affect  the  heart,  if  rightly  under- 
stood, than  the  fact  of  the  unlimited  authority  vested  in  the  parent. 

The  voluminous  code  of  civil  laws  has  little  direct  bearing  upon 
the  child.  The  legislative  and  executive  powers  are  almost  all 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  his  parents.  But  not  the  powers  of  earth 
alone  bring  their  authority  and  lay  it  down  at  the  feet  of  the  pa- 
rent, saying.  Be  thou  in  our  stead  to  the  child ;  but  the  great  mor- 
al Governor  of  the  universe  places  the  moral  government  of  the 
child  in  the  same  hands.  He  says  to  the  parent.  Be  you  in  my 
stead  to  the  child  committed  to  your  care,  till  he  is  old  enough  to 
understand  the  claims  of  his  unseen  Parent  to  his  love  and  obedi- 
ence. It  may  be  a  brief  period  ;  but  it  has  been  long  enough,  no 
doubt,  in  multitudes  of  instances,  to  shape  the  eternal  destinies  of 
the  child  for  weal  or  woe.  Who  would  not  but  tremble  to  occupy 
so  responsible  a  situation  ?  Perhaps  not  another  instance  can  be 
found  in  God's  universe,  of  such  unlimited  and  almost  exclusive 
control  over  immortal  mind. 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the  moral  character  of  the  child  begins 
first  to  develop  itself,  and  its  moral  powers  to  expand,  while  sub- 
ject exclusively  to  parental  authority,  it  must  necessarily  be  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  child  that  parental  govern- 
ment should  be  of  the  right  kind.  All  admit  that  what  is  formed 
after  a  perfect  model  is  more  likely  to  be  excellent,  though  it  may 
be  imperfect,  than  if  no  such  perfect  model  were  kept  in  view. — 
The  only  perfect  model  of  government  to  which  the  parental  eye 
can  be  directed,  when  asking  the  interesting  question,  *'  How  shall 
I  order  the  child  ?  "  is  the  government  of  our  Father  in  heaven. 
As  parental  authority  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  erring  mortals,  the 
best  system  of  parental  government  will  indeed  be  but  a  most  im- 
perfect copy  of  a  perfect  original ;  but  still  it  remains  true,  that 
only  so  far  as  it  does  resemble  this  perfect  model,  can  it  secure  the 
best  interests  of  the  child. 

But  to  apply  these  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 
Our  God  is  pre-eminently  styled  the  God  of  truth.  "  A  God  of 
truth,  and  without  iniquity  ;  just  and  right  is  he."  Let  us  sup- 
pose, for  a  moment,  that  this  grand  element  of  the  divine  chart,  c- 
ter  and  government  were  blotted  out  of  existence  ;  that  the  greiit 
moral  Governor  of  the  universe  was  not  to  be  trusted ;  that  what 
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he  said  lie  did  not  always  perform,  and  what  lie  spoke  was  not  al- 
ways made  good.  What  mind  can  begin  to  conceive  of  the  chaos 
of  moral  darkness  and  confusion  which  must  brood  over  a  universe 
thus  governed  ?  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  conceive  of 
a  moral  government,  and  a  moral  governor,  without  the  element 
of  truth. 

But  now  suppose  this  element  of  truth  to  be  wanting  in  paren- 
tal government,  will  not  effects  somewhat  similar  in  kind,  if  not  in 
degree,  be  the  result  ?  Will  not  the  subjects  of  such  government 
be  most  disastrously  affected,  if  this  sheet-anchor  of  all  legitimate 
authority  be  swept  away  ? 

Take  heed,  then,  parent,  that  this  bulwark  of  truth  be  not  un- 
dermined in  the  government  of  your  children.  Intrench  yourself 
Avithin  this  noble  fortress  ;  and  if  your  own  hands  do  not  under- 
mine its  walls,  you  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  your  children  will 
ever  turn  rebels  against  your  authority. 

Be  careful  never  to  deceive  your  children,  even  in  the  smallest 
matters.  This  might  be  urged  from  principles  of  mere  expedien- 
cy. It  might  easily  be  shown  on  these  principles  "  that  hones- 
ty is  the  best  policy"  for  the  parent ;  and  that  the  expedient  of 
deceiving  children,  so  often  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
trouble,  brings  nothing  but  trouble  in  its  train.  But  parents  should 
take  higher  ground  than  this,  when  they  resolve  that  truth  shall 
keep  the  door  of  their  lips.  The  great  model  of  all  government 
is  a  government  of  truth  ;  and  that  parental  government  which 
shall  secure  the  best  interests  of.  the  child,  must  be  based  upon 
truth. 

We  would  not  say,  teach  your  child  to  place  implicit  confidence 
in  your  word.  As  well  might  we  speak  of  teaching  the  bird  to 
build  its  nest,  or  the  wild  beast  of  the  forest  to  secure  its  prey. — 
Unshaken  confidence  in  the  parent  is  an  instinct  in  the  child's  na- 
ture ;  it  is  a  law  written  upon  his  heart  by  the  great  Creator. 

If  you  see  a  child  doubting  the  assertion  of  its  parents,  you  may 
be  assured  that  it  has  been  untaught  this  great  lesson.  Violence 
must  be  done  to  its  very  nature  before  such  an  event  can  take 
place.  How  lovely  the  instinctive  confidence  which  a  child  places 
in  its  parents  !  Father  says  so,  or  mother  says  so,  is  enough  for 
him.  No  doubt  disturbs  the  peaceful  trust  with  which  he  reposes 
upon  their  word.  Surely  it  must  be  the  promptings  of  the  father 
of  lies  alone  that  can  induce  the  parent  to  shake  this  instinctive 
confidence,  by  dealing  deceitfully  with  the  confiding  little  one  ! 

It  may  be  thought  a  trifling   act,  that  the  boundaries  of  truth 
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are  hardly  overstepped.  But  beware.  Remember  you  cannot  de- 
ceive your  child,  even  in  the  smallest  particular,  without  inflicting 
a  cruel  wrong  upon  his  moral  nature.  His  is  an  immortal  nature, 
and  in  every  successive  stage  of  his  future  being,  will  he  have  to 
deal  with  a  God  of  truth,  and  a  government  of  truth.  Let  then 
the  government  under  which  his  powers  begin  to  expand,  and  his 
moral  nature  to  develop  itself,  be  a  government  of  truth.  Truth 
is  the  instrument  by  which  his  soul  must  be  purified  from  the  de- 
filements of  a  corrupt  nature  ;  truth  the  element  on  which  his 
mind  must  feed,  as  it  passes  onward  in  endless  progression.  Let 
not,  then,  his  infancy  be  doomed  to  wander  amid  the  uncertain 
labyrinths  of  parental  deceit  and  falsehood. 

Deal  truly  with  him,  and  you  then  will  have  reason  to  hope  that 
the  simple  faith  and  unwavering  confidence,  which  is  so  lovely  in 
childhood,  will  be  transferred  from  his  earthly  to  his  heavenly  Par- 
ent, and  that  his  soul  will  be  prepared  to  drink  for  ever  from  the 
fountain  of  everlasting  truth. — British  Mothers''  Journal, 


PERSEVERE. 

Never  weary,  ever  toiling, 

On  thy  course  still  persevere, 
In  the  right,  whate'er  thy  calling, 

Never  weary,  never  fear. 
Though  the  skies  are  dark  and  lowering, 

And  the  tempest  fierce  and  high, 
Gloomy  mountains  round  thee  towering. 

Piercing  through  the  very  sky ; 

Never  fear ;  beyond  the  mountains 

Lies  the  land  forever  blest, 
Gushing  streamlets,  living  fountains, 

Region  of  eternal  rest. 
In  the  morning,  in  the  evening. 

Labor  stoutly  for  the  right, 
Future  time  will  bring  the  blessing, 

Truth  is  full  of  power  and  might 

In  the  right,  'tis  s"^e  to  struggle. 

Ever  constant  at  thy  post, 
In  the  darkness,  never  slumber, 

Labor  on,  whate'er  the  cost. 
Friends  may  leave  thee,  foes  may  gather. 

Bitter  words  may  greet  thy  ear, 
Show  thy  manhood  in  the  conflict, 

In  the  truth  still  persevere. 
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On  thy  journey,  never  tarry, 

Idly  sporting  by  the  way, 
Time  is  flying,  night  is  coming, 

Make  the  most  of  every  day  ; 
Thine  to  labor,  thine  to  struggle, 

Thine  to  hope  and  persevere, 
God's  to  give  the  final  victory, 

When  thy  toils  are  ended  here. 

"  Victory,"  every  blow  is  telling, 

Words  of  triumph,  day  by  day, 
Tones  of  certain  victory  swelling, 

All  along  tho  toilseme  way. 
Stout  of  heart,  and  brave  of  spirit. 

Living,  hoping  for  the  best, 
Thou  the  "  kingdom  shalt  inherit," 

Mansion  of  eternal  rest. 

/.  W.  B.,  New  York  Teacher. 


A  NOBLE  BOY. 


The  following  touching  episode  in  street  life — life  in  Paris — is 
a  beautiful  gem,  and  should  be  in  all  memories  surrounded  with, 
pearls  of  sweetest  thought  and  gentlest  sympathy  :    About  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  little  boy  of  twelve,  whose  jacket  of 
Avhite  cloth  and  the  apron  ditto,  distinctly  indicated  that  he  fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  pastry-cook,  was  returning  from  market 
with  an  open  basket  on  his  head,  containing  butter   and   eggs. 
When  he  had  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  church  of  St.  Eustache, 
the  little  fellow,  who  could  only  with  difficulty  make  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  was  violently  jostled  by  a  stranger  who  was 
passing,  so  that  his  basket  tipped,  and  fell  to  the  ground  with  its 
contents.     The  poor  lad,  when  he  saw  his   eggs  all  broken   and 
his  butter  tumbled  in  the  gutter,  began  to  cry  bitterly,  and  wring 
his  hands.     A  person  who  happened  to  be  in  the  crowd  that  gath- 
ered around  the  little  fellow,  drew  a  ten  sou  piece  from  his  pock- 
et, and  giving  it  to  the  boy,  asked  the  rest  who   stood    grouped 
around  him  to  do  the  same,  to  make  up  the  loss  occasioned  by  this 
accident.     Influenced  by  his  example,  every  one  present  eagerly 
complied,  and  very  speedily  the  boy's  apron  contained  a  respecta- 
ble collection  of  coppers  and  silver.      When   all  had  contributed 
their  quota,  our  young  valet,  whose   distress  had  vanished  in  a 
moment,  as  though  by  enchantment,   warmly  thanked  his  new 
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benefactors  for  their  kindness,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  count 
the  sum  he  had  received,  which  amounted  to  no  less  than  25 
francs  and  35  centimes.  But,  instead  of  quietly  putting  this  sum 
in  his  pocket,  he  produced  the  bill  of  the  articles  he  had  lost,  and 
as  its  total  amounted  to  only  14  francs,  he  appropriated  no  more 
than  that  sum,  and  then,  observing  in  the  group  that  surrounded 
him  a  poor  woman  in  rags,  the  little  fellow  walked  right  to  her, 
and  placed  the  remainder  in  her  hand.  Certainly  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  show  himself  more  deserving  of  public  gener- 
osity, or  to  acknowledge  it  in  a  handsomer  manner.  The  boy's 
noble  conduct  was  greeted  with  the  applause  of  the  crowd,  who 
were  delighted  to  find  such  delicacy  and  propriety  in  one  so 
young. — BurritVs  Citizen, 


INFLUENCE  OF  MOTHERS  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
THEIR  CHILDREN. 

The  various  factors  which  combine  to  form  the  education  of  a 
child  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  ;  education  by  nature,  by 
men,  and  by  things.  The  first  comprises  the  growth  and  natural 
development  of  our  organs  and  our  bodily  and  mental  powers. — 
The  second  is  the  use  which  the  child  is  taught  to  make  of  these 
powers.  The  third  is  that  stock  of  wisdom  and  experience  which 
the  child  gathers  by  coming  in  contact  with,  and  observing  the 
things  around  him.  A  child  can  be  well  educated  only  when  these 
three  factors  go  hand  in  hand  and  act  in  perfect  harmony.  The  ed- 
ucation by  nature  does  not  all  depend  on  men  ;  nature  goes  her 
own  way  and  acts  according  to  her  own  laws.  Neither  does  the 
education  by  things  depend  much  on  men  ;  every  child  has  an  ex- 
perience of  his  own,  and  he  receives  impressions  and  comes  to 
conclusions  entirely  different  from  other  children.  The  education 
by  men  is  the  only  one  which  is  in  our  control.  But  this  control 
is  a  very  feeble  one,  because  it  stands  between  nature  and  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  child ;  it  ought  to  lean  on  the  former  and  yet 
give  fair  play  to  the  latter.  Besides,  it  is  divided  between  parents 
and  teachers,  relatives  and  strangers,  friends  and  foes,  all  of  whom 
have  their  short-comings,  and  act  seldom  in  union. 

The  child  ought  to  be  brought  up  as  a  unit,  not  as  a  fraction. — 
The  latter  is  done  more  than  is  needed  by  school  and  church,  by 
society,  business  and  the  State.  The  first  is  therefore  to  be  done 
in  the  family-circle  at  home.     The  father's  employments  usually 
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call  him  from  his  family  during  the  hours  of  the  day.  Morning 
and  evening  are  the  only  periods  when  his  children  might  be  ben- 
efited by  his  presence.  Frequently  a  part  of  these  hours  is  claim- 
ed by  social  gatherings,  meetings  of  societies  or  other  callings,  so 
that  to  the  greatest  extent  the  education  of  the  children  devolves 
upon  the  mother. 

The  great  cause  of  educating  the  young,  or  the  duty  of  a  moth- 
er to  her  children,  may  appear  to  different  persons  in  a  different 
light,  entirely  according  to  the  standing-point  taken  by  the  observ- 
er. There  is  a  bird's-eye  view,  which  makes  a  fine  steeple  ap- 
pear as  a  small  dot,  and  a  man  of  the  same  height  as  his  own 
shadow.  This  view  is  taken  by  mothers  who  fulfil  only  those  du- 
ties which  are  absolutely  imposed  upon  them  by  nature.  Writing 
or  reading  books,  making  fashionable  calls  and  receiving  visitors, 
necessary  preparations  for  balls,  parties,  journeys,  or  the  theater, 
— these  and  many  other  engagements  seem  to  compel  mothers  to 
leave  the  care  of  their  dearest  treasures  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  hired  and  often  uncultivated  domestics.  When  a  nurse 
is  hired  to  press  the  little  child  to  her  bosom,  while  the  mother 
attends  to  her  pleasures,  how  can  such  a  child  feel  affectionate 
towards  its  parents  ?  When  the  governess  and  teachers  thus  are 
made  the  nearest  fountains  of  wisdom,  how  can  it  be  expected  to 
come  to  its  mother  for  advice  and  help  ?  When  world  and  fashion 
are  the  deities  adored  in  the  family,  how  can  a  child  be  hoped  to 
bow  its  knee  before  the  objects  of  religion  ? 

There  is  a  low  or  partial  view,  taken  from  an  enclosed  point  of 
observation,  which  enables  the  observer  only  to  see  a  part  of  the 
object,  and  by  which  part  a  conclusion  is  made  upon  the  whole. 
Thus  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  may  appear  to  a  carpenter  a  huge 
mass  of  stone,  to  a  countryman  a  puzzle,  or  to  some  professors  an 
excellent  point  for  teaching  geography.  There  are  mothers  who 
constantly  complain.  If  they  have  few  children,  they  wish  for 
many ;  if  they  have  many,  they  desire  to  have  but  few.  If  child- 
ren are  well  and  lively  they  require  a  great  deal  of  care  ;  and  if 
they  are  sick  and  feeble,  they  cause  much  anxiety.  Some  mothers 
have  their  favorite  wishes  with  regard  to  their  children's  talent  or 
occupation,  without  examining  whether  these  wishes  agree  with 
the  peculiar  gifts  of  their  children.  Others,  by  their  anxiety  to 
do  all  they  can,  or  by  their  neglect  to  do  what  is  needed,  sow  the 
seed  of  fear,  irresolution,  and  doubt,  or  of  daring  boldness,  law- 
lessness, and  sin,  in  the  hearts  of  the  young,  and  are  astonished 
when   the  moral   weeds   make  their  appearance.      Many   other 
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instances  might  be  mentioned,  where  mothers  fail  to  take  an  all- 
sided,  elevating  view,  fall  short  of  doing  their  whole  duty,  and 
are  finally  disappointed. 

Mothers  will  come  nearest  the  truth  by  looking  at  the  important 
subject  of  education  from  all  sides,  by  close  observation,  by  much 
thought  and  prayer.  Comparatively  little  has  been  done  to  aid 
mothers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  early  nature  of  the 
young  mind  has  been  greatly  disregarded.  The  season  when  influ- 
ences are  operating  which  modify  the  child's  character  for  life,  has 
been  suffered  to  pass  by  disregarded,  and  mighty  impressions  have 
been  left  to  the  action  of  chance  and  circumstance.  The  books 
which  have  been  written  for  mothers  have  been  generally  inade- 
quate. Philosophers  have  seldom  stepped  into  this  important  field 
of  inquiry,  in  order  to  collect  facts  and  establish  principles  to  aid 
the  mother.  Rousseau  began  the  work  nobly ;  his  Emile  is  even 
now  unsurpassed  as  far  as  regards  observation  and  application  of 
principles.  Most  of  the  other  books  have  been  limited  in  their  in- 
structions to  later  stages,  or  restricted  to  the  physical  details  of 
early  nurture.  The  higher  nature  in  the  child  is  mostly  passed 
over  in  silence.  Mothers  have  too  long  been  deemed  more  as  the 
nurses  of  the  child  than  as  mental  and  moral  guides  ;  not  as  agents 
whose  influence  operates  on  the  whole  nature  and  determines  the 
future  character  and  happiness  of  the  young. 

If  a  mother  wishes  to  succeed,  the  child  must  be  her  first  and 
chief  care ;  all  other  engagements  are  but  collateral  and  seconda- 
ry. Only  by  so  doing  will  she  gain  an  intelligent  confidence  in 
her  labors  and  faith  in  their  results. 

The  child  is  a  living  manifestation  of  its  true  wants,  and,  there- 
fore, of  what  the  mother  is  to  do  for  it.  The  germs  of  its  facul- 
ties and  powers  are  committed  to  her  for  expansion  and   guidance. 

The  child  is  endowed  with  senses  which  are  particularly  vivid 
and  require  appropriate  culture  to  fit  them  for  their  respective  of- 
fices. They  are  the  media  which  connect  the  child  with  the  out- 
ward world.  Each  of  these  senses  requires  particular  training, 
and  by  such  training,  hand  and  tongue  are  set  free  and  put  to  work. 
Here  is  a  wide  field  for  the  assisting  hand  of  a  mother.  Primary 
school  teachers  usually  can  tell  very  well  how  much  attention  moth- 
ers have  given  to  their  children. 

The  child  has  appetites  and  passions,  designed  for  preservation 
and  defense,  which  require  faithful  discipline  and  direction.  They 
are  to  be  subjected  to  the  guidance  of  reason,  and  the  mother  is 
placed  beside  the  child  to  aid  him.     When  the  child  is  weak,  she 
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is  to  sustain  him  ;  when  in  passion,  to  restore  tranquility  ;  when 
in  his  ignorance  he  falls,  she  ought  to  raise  and  encourage  him  ; 
when  in  his  knowledge  he  is  successful,  she  is  to  reward  him  by 
pointing  out  higher  aims.  Without  the  mother's  aid,  he  must  err, 
fall,  and  sink  deeper  and  deeper. 

The  child  has  affections,  through  which  he  becomes  connected 
with  others.  Sympathy  is  awakened  in  his  bosom  and  faith  dawns 
in  his  experience.  He  learns  to  regard  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  his  fellow-men.  Religion  enters,  and  he  begins  to  pray.  This 
is  another  great  field  ripe  for  the  harvest.  The  child's  happiness 
and  purity  depend  on  a  mother's  faithful  labors. 

The  child  has  intellectual  powers,  understanding,  and  reason  ; 
it  has  moral  powers  and  spiritual  faculties.  Although  these  de- 
velop and  grow  at  a  more  advanced  age,  when  school,  church,  and 
society  begin  to  exert  an  influence,  yet  the  roots  of  these  higher 
powers  are  hidden  in,  and  draw  their  nourishment  from,  the  soil 
of  past  acquirements,  experience  and  labor.  What  is  the  use  of 
an  awakening  conscience  or  good  reasoning  powers,  when  bad 
habits  have  already  gained  possession  ?  The  young  sinner  will  re- 
pent, pray,  and  resolve  to-day,  and  yet  commit  the  same  wrong 
again  to-morrow.  He  will  be  an  easy  prey  to  temptation,  because 
his  lower  propensities,  which  have  grown  strong  by  habit,  are  will- 
ing to  yield,  while  the  still,  small  voice  of  conscience  is  drowned. 
If  mothers  could  but  see  how  deep  impressions  are  made  upon  the 
tender  souls  of  children  by  early  experiences,  which  often  exert  an 
influence  through  their  whole  lives  ;  if  they  would  remember  that 
the  life  to  come  will  be  in  close  connection  with  the  purity  of 
heart  which  is  attained  during  our  earthly  career  ;  if  they  would 
understand  that  to  educate  immortal  souls  is  one  of  the  highest 
callings,  more  attention  would  be  given  to  a  subject  so  important. 
Massachusetts  Teacher. 


"  The  School  House,"  says  Gov.  Chase,  "  is  a  better  institu- 
tion than  the  court  house,  or  the  state  house  ;  in  the  state  house, 
laws  are  enacted  ;  in  the  court  house,  laws  are  applied  ;  in  the 
School  House  legislators,  judges  and  jurymen  are  made.  Especial- 
ly is  the  School  House  indispensable  where  popular  government 
is  made  a  practical  reality  by  free  suff*rage  and  general  eligibility 
to  office.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  uni- 
versal education,  where  every  boy  is  to  be  a  voter,  and  any  boy 
may  be  a  President." 
2 
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THE  TRUE  TEACHER. 

There  are  three  attributes,  next  to  being  educated,  wbicli  a 
teacher  should  possess,  in  order  to  obtain  ultimate  success  in  his 
vocation  : — 1.  He  should  possess  an  indomitable  will^  which  will 
shrink  from  no  responsibility,  however  great,  nor  any  obstacles, 
however  appalling.  He  should,  upon  first  entering  his  school- 
room, exhibit  to  the  pupils  there  assembled,  his  firmness  of  will, 
— in  his  look,  his  carriage,  in  his  every  action.  Children  are 
much  better  physiognomists  than  men  and  women.  They  arrive, 
by  a  species  of  miraculous  intuition,  at  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
character  of  their  teacher.  A  teacher  who  is  endowed,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  with  the  first  attribute,  will  have  very  little  difiiculty 
in  preserving  perfect  order  in  his  school.  The  rod  and  ferule  will 
repose  amid  the  classic  dust  of  his  book-case,  as  useless  promot- 
ers of  peace  and  good  order  among  the  belligerent  spirits  of  the 
school-room. 

2.  The  true  teacher  should  aim  to  be  the  perfect  embodiment 
of  a  thorough-bred  gentleman.  He  should  be  courteous  to  his 
pupils,  and  graceful  in  his  movements  about  the  school-room  ;  the 
tones  of  his  voice  should  be  soft  and  persuasive,  and  his  language 
should  always  be  correct  and  elegant.  Being  thus  the  example  of 
good  manners,  he  could  not  fail  to  make  a  durable  impression  on 
the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

3.  The  Teacher  should  be  deeply  imbued  with  proper  relig- 
ious sentiments.  I  do  not  mean  that  by  being  religious,  he  should 
consider  himself  a  "  Legate  of  the  Skies,"  and  enforce  his  own 
peculiar  views  of  religion  upon  his  pupils.  No  !  he  should,  while 
pointing  out  to  them  the  many  eminent  stations  to  which  the  no- 
ble and  deserving  students  can  aspire  in  this  favored  land,  at  the 
same  time  endeavor  to  awaken  in  their  susceptible  minds,  princi- 
ples of  moral  rectitude  and  religion  ;  that  they,  while  struggling 
on  through  the  ceaseless  mutations  of  this  world,  may  make  their 
"  election  sure  " — before  they  pass  to  that  world  which  knows  no 
change. — American  Educator. 


If  God  should  hold  all  truth  inclosed  in  His  right  hand,  and  in 
his  left  only  the  ever-active  impulse  to  the  pursuit  of  truth,  al- 
though with  the  condition  that  I  should  always  and  forever  err  ; 
and  should  say  to  me  :  "  Choose  !  "  I  should  fall  with  submis- 
sion upon  His  left  hand,  and  say  :  "  Father,  give  !  Pure  Truth  is 
for  Thee  alone." — Lossing. 
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Selected  from  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal. 

RIGHT  USE  OF  QUESTIONING  WHILE  TEACHING. 

Important  as  the  preparation  and  arrangement  of  lessons  are/ 
the  method  of  presenting  them  to  the  children  is  not  less  so,  and 
requires  equal  care  and  study.  Information  may  be  nicely  put  to- 
gether, the  lesson  may  be  well  arranged,  but  more  is  needed  to 
make  it  effective ;  the  manner  in  which  the  youthful  mind  is  to 
be  exercised  upon  it.  In  considering  the  science,  character,  and 
object  of  questioning,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  critic- 
al disquisition  on  the  various  modes  or  systems  of  questioning  ; 
every  teacher  has  in  a  great  measure  a  system  of  his  own,  adapt- 
ing some  method  to  his  own  peculiar  views  and  circumstances ; 
my  object  will  be  fully  accomplished,  if  I  confine  my  few  observa- 
tions exclusively  to  the  above-named  divisions.  A  blind  adher- 
ence to  any  system  of  questioning,  however  good,  cannot  be  pro- 
ductive of  permanent  benefit.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of 
the  systems  at  present  used  possess  good  points,  and  also  many 
defects,  and  it  should  be  the  teacher's  object  to  select  those  parts 
best  adapted  to  his  own  capabilities,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
school.  The  term  Education  is  compounded  of  two  Latin  words, 
e  "  out  of,"  and  ducoy  "  I  lead  or  draw,"  and  consequently  should, 
in  its  intellectual  signification,  refer  to  some  such  process  of  draw- 
ing out  some  latent  qualities,  and  extending  and  expanding  them. 
Now,  if  we  connect  to  this  the  science  of  questioning,  we  shall  see 
that  the  human  mind  is  as  it  were  a  huge  storehouse  containing 
vast  accumulations  of  ideas  and  facts,  capable  of  being  brought 
into  operation  by  catechising,  which  may  very  appropriately  be 
considered  as  the  key  for  unlocking  this  storehouse.  It  will  at 
once  be  apparent  that  this  subject  affects  most  closely  both  the 
school  and  the  teacher.  Its  ramifications  extend  into  every  branch, 
both  religious  and  secular  ;  and  on  the  use  or  abuse  of  this  in- 
valuable element  of  instruction,  the  success  of  the  school,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  teacher  depends.  It  appeals  to  the  mind  and 
brings  into  exercise  the  reflecting  faculties,  testing  the  capaci- 
ties of  children,  and  supplying  their  wants.  This  is  pre-eminent- 
ly the  teacher's  vocation,  not  to  state  facts  to  passive  minds,  but 
by  questioning  and  explanation  to  allure  the  mind  of  each  scholar 
to  unfold  itself  and  display  its  hidden  powers.  The  plan  which 
Dr.  Arnold  adopted,  explains  the  science  of  questioning  so  clearly, 
and  is  so  admirable  in  its  character  that  it  is  worthy  of  being  car- 
ried out  by  every  one  engaged  in  the   education  of  the  young. 
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*'  His  method  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  awakening  the  in- 
tellect of  every  individual  boy.  Hence  arose  his  practice  of  teach- 
ing by  questioning.  His  explanations  are  as  short  as  possible, 
as  much  as  would  dispose  of  the  difficully,  and  no  more  ;  and  his 
questions  were  of  a  kind  at  once  to  call  the  attention  of  the  boys 
to  the  real  point  of  every  subject,  to  disclose  to  them  the  exact 
bounds  of  their  knowledge,  and  their  ignorance,  and  to  cultivate 
in  them  a  habit,  not  only  of  collecting  facts,  but  of  expressing 
themselves  with  facility,  and  of  understanding  the  principles  on 
which  their  facts  rested.  *'  You  come  here,  not  to  read,  but  to 
learn  how  to  read,"  and  thus,  the  greater  part  of  his  instructions 
were  interwoven  with  the  process  of  their  own  minds ;  there  was 
a  continual  reference  to  their  thoughts,  an  acknowledgement  that, 
so  far  as  their  information  and  power  of  reasoning  could  take 
them,  they  ought  to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own,  a  working,  not 
for,  but  with  the  form,  as  if  they  were  equally  interested  with 
himself  in  making  out  the  meaning  of  the  passage  before  them,  a 
constant  endeavor  to  set  them  right,  either  by  gradually  helping 
them  on  to  a  true  answer,  or  by  making  the  answers  of  the  more 
advanced  part  of  the  form  serve  as  a  medium  through  which  his 
instructions  might  be  communicated  to  the  less  advanced  part." 
Such  was  the  system  which  this  eminent  schoolmaster  practiced  ; 
he  lived  to  see  the  superiority  of  his  methods  of  teaching  in  the 
successful  management  of  a  large  public  school  and  they  may  be 
followed  as  far  as  practicable  in  our  Common  schools  with  cer- 
tainty of  success.  Without  digressing  from  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, the  following  hints  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  useful.  In 
giving  a  collective  or  an  object  lesson,  the  plan  generally  recom- 
mended is,  to  present  to  the  children  a  correct  and  perspicuous 
description  or  account  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  in  the 
form  of  a  short  lecture,  embracing,  as  concisely  as  possible,  every 
particular  connected  with  it,  after  which  they  are  to  be  questioned 
on  it,  in  order  to  show  the  real  extent  of  what  they  have  acquired. 
In  reading  lessons  the  following  method  will,  I  think,  present 
many  advantages.  While  the  class  is  reading,  the  teacher  will 
pay  attention  to  the  tone,  punctuation,  accent,  and  correct  expres- 
sion of  the  text,  and  will  also  put  such  inferential  or  suggestive 
questions  as  the  lesson  supplies,  together  with  the  explanation  of 
any  difficult  words  or  passages  which  may  occur.  Then,  when 
the  reading  is  finished  and  the  books  are  closed,  questions  may  be 
put  of  a  self-evident  character  from  the  lesson.     The  former  will 
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furnish  the  children  with  fresh  information,  and  test  their  general 
knowledge,  while  the  latter  will  afford  the  teacher  a  fair  criterion 
of  what  they  have  really  remembered. — From  Notes  of  Lessons. 


THE  EARLY  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN. 

,  ;^v  \  The  following  article  is  taken  from  the  last  Annual  Report  of  Prof.  Robert 
r  AUyn,  late  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  in  Rhode  Island.  It  treats  of  a  subject 
worthy  of  especial  consideration,  and  should  not  escape  the  attention  of  Superin- 
tend&i§.5chool.  COffimittees^as  they  are  frequently  urged  to  grant  certificates  to 
teachers  sadly  deficient  in  qualification,  because  "  only  small  children"  are  to  be 
under  their  charge. — Ed.] 

"  Allow  me  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  early  educa- 
tion of  children.  The  general  practice  is,  to  neglect  the  little 
ones,  and  provide  more  carefully  for  the  older  and  larger.  Our 
school  district  trustees  will  very  often  urge  the  examiners  to  give 
a  certificate  to  a  teacher  hired  at  a  small  salary,  and  therefore  with 
very  deficient  qualifications,  because  their  school  is  composed  of 
small  scholars !  Whenever  this  is  true,  it  pleads  for  a  better 
teacher,  and  not  for  an  inferior  one.  The  district  may  not  be  able 
to  pay  for  a  long  school,  or  for  any  school,  without  drawing  large- 
ly on  the  private  resources  of  the  inhabitants.  But  it  should 
never  make  as  an  excuse  that  because  it  has  only  small  children, 
it  can  therefore  be  both  penurious  and  recreant  to  duty.  Because 
the  children  are  small,  and  are  capable  of  receiving,  in  the  short- 
est time,  the  most  enduring  impressions,  they  ought  to  be  placed 
under  the  care  and  guidance  of  one  who  knows  the  most  of  knowl- 
edge, and  who  understands  the  best  means  of  communicating  it 
and  the  readiest  way  of  forming  and  establishing  excellent  human 
character.  Large  scholars  can,  in  some  good  degree,  both  govern 
and  instruct  themselves,  especially  if  they  have  been  rightly 
trained,  early  in  life.  But  small  ones  can  do  neither.  The  older 
children  in  a  school  are  not  hurt  and  degraded  by  harsh  and  in- 
considerate words  and  unkind  treatment,  neither  are  their  morals 
debased  by  careless  actions  and  examples,  as  are  the  tender  little 
ones.  How  much  of  ill  temper  in  after  life  ;  how  much  of  con- 
tempt for  law  and  authority  ;  how  much  of  idleness  and  vice,  not 
to  say  of  crime  and  ruin,  in  the  later  life  of  mankind,  may  be  the 
legitimate  result  of  some  cold  neglect  or  bitter  reproof,  or  hard 
cruelty,  offered  to  the  little  innocent  child,  in  the  first  days  of 
his  education,  either  at  home  or  at  school,  no  man  can  tell  with 
any  certainty  ;  but  it  is  entirely  safe  to  infer,  inasmuch  as  these 
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things  cannot  be  without  influence  on  his  sensitive  nature,  that 
the  teachers  and  parents  of  one,  now  a  morose  and  miserable  old 
man,  are  not  always  free  from  blame.  The  silver  coating  on  the 
iodized  plate,  prepared  for  the  daguerreotpye,  is  not  more  sensi- 
tive to  light  than  the  young  mind  is  to  kindness  and  cruelty,  and 
it  can  hardly  catch  an  impression  sooner,  than  will  such  a  heart 
take  and  foster  to  itself  the  impressions  of  the  power  and  good- 
ness of  those  who  surround  it.  Daring  a  child's  early  school  days, 
therefore,  it  is  that  he  should  be  specially  cared  for,  and  then  the 
law  of  love  and  kindness  should  lead  and  sway  him,  just  as  the 
great  law  of  gentle,  unperceived  attraction  sways  all  the  heavenly 
bodies.  To  say  that  *'  it  is  only  a  child,  and  therefore  he  needs 
only  a  poor  teacher,"  is  not  only  to  insult  a  nature  nearer  the  an- 
gelic than  any  other  on  earth,  but  is  to  disregard  the  great  lessons' 
of  Divine  goodness,  and  to  overlook  all  the  experience  and  phi- 
losophy of  man  himself.  When  the  child's  limbs  are  weak  and 
his  feet  are  tender,  then,  moie  than  .at  any  other  time,  should  a 
gentle  hand  guide  him  along  a  pathway  strewn  with  flowers. 
Then  should  he  find  "  the  ways  of  wisdom  pleasantness,  and  all  her 
paths  peace."  Then  he  should  be  induced  to  travel  in  that  road 
with  zeal  and  diligence,  not  driven  by  a  whip  of  scorpions,  but 
allured  by  every  delightsome  will,  and  every  elevating  and  en- 
nobling aspiration.  No  illiterate  dunce  or  boorish  idler,  too  igno- 
rant for  a  clerkship  and  too  lazy  to  labor,  should  be  hired  to  teach 
him,  because  he  proposes  to  work  at  a  cheap  rate  ;  to  instruct  him 
since  *'  he  is  only  a  child."  No  stern  man  of  iron,  or  prim  woman 
of  steel, — too  unaccommodating  and  surly  for  business,  and  too 
much  wanting  in  common  sense  to  earn  a  living  in  an  innocent 
way, — should  be  put  into  the  school  house  to  govern  him,  because 
he  can  keep  order  and  is  a  good  disciplinarian,  and  the  "  little  one 
is  not  very  forward  in  his  studies."  Surely,  if  the  Great  Redeem- 
er of  souls,  who  knew  all  things,  thought  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to 
rebuke  this  spirit  in  his  early  disciples,  it  cannot  be  amiss  for  his 
children  in  these  later  days  to  study  the  same  great  lesson,  and  to 
remember  how  he  took  the  infants  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them, 
declaring  that  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  not  only  in 
innocence,  but  in  capacity  for  knowledge  and  goodness.  He, 
therefore,  who  neglects  the  child,  because  he  foolishly  reckons 
him  to  be  ignorant,  or  incapable,  or  unworthy  of  the  highest  at- 
tention, sins  against  childhood,  and  also  against  the  law  of  Christ 
and  his  own  humanity. 
By  seeking  the  best  teachers  for  our  young  children,  great  gain 
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will  accrue  in  more  than  one  direction.  The  noblest  benefit  of  a 
true  education  is,  that  the  youth  and  men  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion will  be  more  virtuous,  intelligent,  refined,  and  worthy  of  their 
great  work  and  destiny  as  human  and  immortal  beings.  Thus  to 
fit  men  for  the  labor,  the  sufi'erings,  and  the  duties  of  this  life, 
ought  to  be  the  great  business  of  each  generation.  For  this,  phi- 
losophy should  speculate  and  reason  ;  and  practical  duty  should 
regard  this  as  its  greatest  and  noblest  idea,  if  not  as  the  particu- 
lar sphere  that  includes  all  the  ramifications  of  its  work.  Chris- 
tianity may  well  reckon  on  this  as  the  best  means  of  bringing  in 
that  day  when  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  be  accomplished,  and 
when  the  earth  shall  be  once  more  the  kingdom  of  God.  Not 
only  will  the  work  which  truth  and  love  sigh  for,  be  better  per- 
formed by  giving  attention  to  the  early  education  of  our  children 
by  the  '  best  qualified  teachers  ;  it  will  be  accomplished  much 
sooner,  and  therefore,  on  the  whole,  at  a  vast  saving  of  expense. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  on  this  point, — that  the  best  instructed 
and  most  wisely  experienced  teachers  will  educate  children  with 
far  fewer  failures  and  in  far  less  time  ;  and  still  smaller  will  be 
the  doubt  that  the  children,  thus  educated,  will  be  more  powerful 
for  good,  and  be  far  more  energetic  in  philanthropic  deeds  than 
those  educated,  or  rather,  not  educated,  by  cheap  instructors  and 
incompetent  men.  Look  at  this  matter  of  expense  in  its  proper 
light.  If  we  can  teach  children  earlier  in  life,  without  detriment 
to  health, — a  point  not  hard  to  prove, — then  the  time  thus  saved 
will  be  used  by  older,  stronger,  wiser,  and  more  virtuous  laborers 
in  all  the  departments  of  life,  and  is  so  much  direct  gain  to  the 
community.  Suppose  it  requires  a  common  teacher  ten  years, 
that  is,  the  period  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  our  school 
age,  to  educate  forty  children.  It  costs  four  hundred  dollars  a 
year  for  the  teacher,  and,  including  all  expenses  of  board,  cloth- 
ing, books,  and  the  loss  of  what  the  child  would  have  earned,  say 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  a  year  for  each  of  these  child- 
ren, a  large  estimate  probably.  Allowing  it  to  cost  six  thousand 
dollars  for  a  school  house  and  repairs  during  these  ten  years,  and 
the  whole  expense  of  educating  these  forty  children  will  be  repre- 
sented by  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Now,  hire  a  teacher  at  twelve 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  who  knows  how  to  begin,  and  how  to 
apply  motives,  discipline,  and  instruction,  so  as  to  finish  his  work 
in  eight  years,  and  as  the  better,  will,  at  the  same  time,  make  the 
children  stronger  in  body,  more  upright  in  character,  and  more 
energetic.      Here,  on  the  same  estimate  as  before,  is  an  expense  of 
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fifty-eight  thousand  dollars,  and  the  children  are  now  set  free  to 
earn,  and  to  labor  for  the  good  of  the  society.  Thus  the  better 
teacher,  in  one  school,  saves  during  eight  years,  two  thousand 
dollars  in  money,  and  eighty  years,  two  years  for  each  child,  of 
very  valuable  time.  Now,  how  much  better  are  these  well-taught 
scholars  for  clerks,  for  artisans,  for  teachers,  for  students  in  the 
higher  branches  of  learning,  than  the  others  !  Count,  if  you  can,  in 
addition  to  this  saving  of  money,  all  the  noble  and  desirable  things 
above  enumerated,  and  a  thousand  others  that  cannot  be  named, 
and  you  get  an  idea  of  the  profit,  pecuniary  and  otherwise,  to  a 
community  that  shall  give  its  attention  more  carefully  to  the  train- 
ing of  small  children.  Here  is  matter  of  thought  for  the  political 
economist,  as  well  as  for  the  philanthropist,  the  educator,  and  the 
parent.  School  committees  should  not  overlook  it ;  and  teachers, 
if  they  would  smooth  their  future  pathway  and  that  of  their  suc- 
cessors, and  render  success  far  more  certain  and  far  more  abund- 
ant, should  attend  more  to  the  little  ones  "  on  the  small  seats," 
even  if  they  are  compelled  to  seem  to  neglect  those  "  at  the  large 
desks,"s  The  statesman  should  examine  this  matter  carefully. 
The  children  are  the  best  estate  of  any  community.  A  nation 
may  abound  in  resources  of  iron,  silver,  copper,  lead,  coal,  gold, 
and  precious  gems,  and  in  streams  that  bring  perennial  power  to 
her  mill  wheels  ;  she  may  have  the  finest  soil  and  the  noblest 
harbors,  and  may  enjoy  a  climate  such  as  the  sun  makes  for 
no  other  land  ;  yet,  if  she  have  not  the  men, — not  simply  so 
many  material  forms  possessing  bones  and  blood,  thews  and  sin- 
ews,— but  men,  possessing  free  and  energetic  souls,  fiery  courage, 
keen  intelligence,  and  unconquerable  wills,  she  will  be  weak  and 
uninfluential.  But  if  she  have  the  men,  it  will  matter  compara- 
tively little  whether  she  have  the  resources  at  hand  or  not.  If  her 
sons  are  hardy  and  daring,  honest  and  resolute,  skillful  and  perse- 
vering, they  will  find  harbors,  or  at  least,  safety  for  her  commerce 
in  the  mid-ocean  even  ;  they  will  bring  the  gold  of  the  West,  and 
the  diamonds  of  the  East,  to  build  and  adorn  her  palaces  and 
deck  her  beauties  ;  they  will  gather  the  down  from  the  cotton 
field,  and  the  fleece  from  tjie  flocks  of  all  climes,  to  clothe  her 
millions  ;  they  will  bring  up  fuel  from  the  bottom  of  the  moun- 
tains distant  by  the  space  of  a  hemisphere,  and  make  it  melt  and 
forge  the  iron  nourished  at  the  antipodes  ;  they  will  reap  harvests 
to  fill  their  granaries,  which  grow  on  virgin  fields  of  far-ofi"  con- 
tinents ;  and  they  will  sell,  at  almost  fabulous  profit,  her  skill- 
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woven  fabrics  to  the  people  of  other  climes.  Yet,  if  a  people  will 
be  thus  powerful  and  prosperous  in  all  future  time,  they  must  not 
disguise  the  matter  at  all,  or  attempt  to  ignore  their  duty  to  their 
offspring.  These  must  be  their  chief  care.  Not  stocks,  nor  com- 
merce, nor  armies,  nor  navies,  nor  any  pursuit  of  material  wealth, 
must  be  its  first  aim  ;  but  its  sons  and  its  daughters,  its  jewels  of 
brightest  luster  and  highest  value,  must  first  be  cared  for,  and  then 
all  other  things  will  grow  naturally  and  healthfully.  It  will  not 
answer  to  put  them  off  with  a  slight  care,  reckoning  that  they  are 
intelligent  and  self  willing,  and  that,  as  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
age  is  aroused  to  grasp  knowledge,  diffusing  as  well  as  discover- 
ing it,  they  will,  therefore,  of  necessity  learn  and  grow  to  be  all 
that  the  commonwealth  demands  them  to  know  and  to  be.  They 
must  have  special  attention,  and  that  must  be  given  early,  and  be 
most  assiduous. 


Ex-GovERNOR  BouTWELL  told  the  following  at  a  recent  Edu- 
cational Convention  in  Pittsfield  :  "  A  Yankee  school-master  went 
over  from  Massachusetts  into  York  State  last  fall,  and  engaged  a 
school.  He  was  told  that  there  was  one  family  of  unruly  boys 
who  had  turned  the  last  teacher  out  of  doors,  and  would  try  the 
same  game  on  him.  The  new  master  resolved  to  begin  with  a 
firm  hand,  and  establish  his  authority  at  the  outset.  On  the  first 
day  of  school,  all  went  on  smoothly  ;  none  of  the  rebellious  fam- 
ily— the  Litchfields — were  there.  The  next  day  the  same.  On 
the  third  day,  a  stout  young  fellow  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  ap- 
peared ;  and  when  the  teacher  asked  his  name,  to  record  it,  he 
learned  it  was  Litchfield.  *  Ah,  your  name  is  Litchfield  ?  Just 
step  out  here.'  And  bringing  him  into  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
he  commenced  whaling  him  with  all  his  might,  till  the  frightened 
youth  fled  for  his  life. 

" '  There,'  said  the  triumphant  pedagogue,  *  I  understand  those 
Litchfields  threaten  to  turn  me  out  of  doors,  but  we'll  see  who  is 
master  here  ! ' 

*'  The  boys  laughed,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it  so  much,  that  the 
excited  hero  of  the  birch  demanded  an  explanation,  and  found  to 
his  dismay  that  he  had  fiogged  the  wrong  youth — a  very  inoffen- 
sive lad  of  a  highly  respectable  family,  whose  name  had  led  to  a 
mistake.  The  schoolmaster  thought  *  a  stitch  in  time  would  save 
nine,'  but  unfortunately  he  took  it  in  the  wrong  place." 
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PLANT  FLOWERS. 

"Well,  that  school -house  looks  twenty-five  dollars  better — al- 
together a  more  cheerful  and  comfortable  house  for  our  children." 
And  what  has  wrought  the  transformation  ?  What  has  added  to 
its  intrinsic  worth  ?  It  is  the  same  in  its  construction  ;  no  ad- 
dition has  been  made  to  its  physical  proportions.  It  looks  very 
much  internally  as  it  did  many  years  since.  That  same  two-pan- 
ed  window  over  the  door,  with  a  crevice  in  one  corner,  the  work 
of  some  truant  snowball.  The  same  gray  fence  in  front,  upon 
which  are  some  hieroglyphic  characters  whose  language  is  the 
genius  and  indefinite  emanations  of  some  crude  youthful  intellect. 
The  old  step,  with  a  piece  split  from  one  side  and  worn  by  the 
*'  droppings"  of  many  a  pleasant  footfall,  is  still  in  its  place.  If 
you  enter  the  house,  you  will  find  things  very  much  as  of  yore. 
The  same  rows  of  desks,  with  here  and  there  the  carvings  of  some 
*'  yankee  blade ;"  the  stove-pipe  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
room,  suspended  by  a  dozen  stout  wires ;  and  the  master'' s  desk, 
in  its  silent  eloquence,  standing  beneath  the  old  white-faced  clock. 
But  there  is  an  air  of  cheerfulness  about  the  room,  unknown  to 
its  earlier  days.  In  front  of  the  master'^s  desk  are  two  white 
shelves,  upon  which  are  vases,  filled  with  the  most  beautiful  flow- 
ers. The  morning  glory,  peeping  out  amid  the  smiling  family  of 
Flora's  household.  The  daffodil  and  daisy,  the  tulip  and  the  hut- 
tercup,  the  bold  crimson  peony  and  the  modest  violet,  blending 
their  variegated  colors,  make  altogether  an  object  of  peculiar  in- 
terest to  the  lovers  of  the  beautiful.  But  where  is  the  extra  twen- 
ty-five dollars  ?  Whence  this  additional  value  ?  Why,  about  one 
year  since  the  teacher  planted  a  morning  glory  by  the  doorway. 
A  few  rose  bushes  were  brought  from  a  neighbor's  garden  and 
planted  beneath  the  window.  A  row  of  pinks  and  daisies  were 
beside  the  walk.  In  a  neglected  corner  was  a  circle  of  daffas  and 
buttercups,  and  the  spirit  of  beauty  whispering  amid  a  happy,  joy- 
ous group  of  children.  The  morning  glory  sprang  up  at  the  touch 
of  the  first  spring  shower,  and  soon  was  seen  winding  its  tender 
vine  around  a  string  leading  up  beside  the  window.  Some  red, 
white  and  purple  flowers  made  their  appearance,  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  many  a  happy  girl  and  boy.  The  daisies  and  pinks 
were  soon  in  blossom,  and  the  great  peony,  that  Mrs.  A.  gave  the 
teacher,  was  soon  seen  in  broad  luxuriant  bloom  by  the  gateway. 

Before  June  had  clothed  the  meadows  in  their  thick,  green  ves- 
ture, the  rose  tree  under  the  window  bore  more  than  a  score  of 
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bright,  beautiful  blossoms.  Indeed,  the  inspiring  breath  of  nature 
seemed  to  whisper  encouraging  words  to  the  teacher's  care  for 
flowers.  The  rough,  impetuous  boy  would  stop  and  drop  a  word 
of  admiration,  as  his  eyes  caught  the  phenomenon,  and  then  stoop 
to  tear  up  the  weed  that  was  choking  the  growth  of  the  flower. — 
What  a  beautiful  text  for  a  moral  lesson.  How  simple  and  how 
plainly  similar  the  weeds  of  passion  and  lust  are  forever  intercep- 
ting the  growth  of  virtue.  Every  little  girl  had  her  own  favorite 
flower.  Some  admired  the  daisy  for  its  proverbial,  its  beautiful 
modesty,  and  almost  stooped  to  listen  to  the  sweet  low  words  of 
"  innocence''^  it  seemed  to  breathe.  Others  delighted  to  gaze  upon 
the  sweet-scented  pink,  while  the  purity  of  afilection  seemed  to 
glow  still  brighter. 

Old  Mrs.  B.  had 'frequently  told  the  teacher,  that  the  children 
were  such  careless  creatures  they  would  tear  up  all  the  flowers 
that  might  be  planted  around  the  school-house.  "  Twas  no  use 
to  try — only  a  waste  of  time."  But  the  sequel  proved  that  Mrs. 
B.  misjudged  for  once.  Not  a  flower  was  despoiled.  New  pas- 
sions seemed  awakened.  The  beautiful  things  of  nature  began  to 
exercise  a  controlling  influence  over  many  a  rough  spirit.  You 
would  see  a  group  of  girls  or  boys  out  amid  the  flowers,  after  their 
lessons  were  repeated,  searching  for  truant  weeds,  or  watering  the 
thirsty  plants.  And  the  privilege  of  doing  this,  proved  a  profita- 
ble incentive  to  study.  Not  unfrequently  would  the  passer-by 
stop  and  lean  against  the  fence  and  admire,  for  a  moment,  the 
beauty  of  these  stranger  flowers  which  had  sprung  up,  as  if  by 
magic,  in  that  barren  place,  the  school-house  yard.  This  was  then 
not  an  unprofitable  investment.  It  yielded  more  than  a  "  hundred 
fold."  Fellow  teacher,  is  there  not  a  neglected  waste  corner  in 
your  school-house  yard,  where  a  flower  would  grow  ?  Would  not 
a  morning  glory  flourish  beside  your  door  ?  Have  you  not  a  spare 
moment,  in  which  it  would  be  pleasant  to  turn  your  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  flowers  ?  Would  it  not  be  an  agreeable  manner 
in  which  to  spend  a  recess,  now  and  then,  with  your  pupils  ?  Com- 
munion with  the  beautiful  is  indeed  desirable  for  our  children.  It 
refines  the  feelings,  cultivates  the  afl'ections,  and  reflects  bright 
images  upon  the  heart. 

A  child  taught  to  love  the  beautiful  things  of  nature,  will  earn- 
estly inquire  after  nature's  God.  And  to  promote  and  direct  this 
important  inquiry,  is  the  crowning  work  of  education. 

All  systems  of  education,  that  do  not  regard  moral  obligation 
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and  moral  responsibility  as  the  comer  stone,  are  most  sadly  defi- 
cient 

A  flower  will  do  what  the  rod  cannot  accomplish.  It  may 
soften  the  obdurate  heart,  refine  the  dull  mass  of  human  afiections. 
Then  plant  flowers.  Plant  them  in  early  spring  time.  Plant  them 
in  every  waste  comer.  Cultivate  them  with  care,  and  you  will 
soon  hear  their  beautiful  language  echoed  from  youthful  lips,  their 
bright  images  glowing  in  youthful  countenances,  and  an  atmos- 
phere of  purity  reigning  all  around. — "J.  W.  5.,'*  iV.  Y.  Teaclier. 


DR.  ARNOLD. 

A  little  more  than  fifteen  years  have  passed  away  since  the 
remains  of  the  great  and  good  Arnold  were  laid  in  their  resting 
place  beneath  the  communion  table,  in  the  chancel  of  Rugby  chap- 
el. We  call  him  "  great  and  good,"  but  although  he  was  truly 
great,  yet  we  would  gladly  leave  off  this  adjective  from  his 
name,  were  it  not  that  mere  goodness,  however  exalted,  finds  few 
worshippers  in  the  world. 

Arnold  was  born  in  1795  ;  entered  upon  his  duty  as  head  mas- 
ter of  Rugby  in  1828  ;  died  in  1842.  He  was  not  remarkable  at 
school  for  any  special  endowments.  After  leaving  college,  he  de- 
voted himself  for  several  years  to  the  instruction  of  a  few  young 
men.  He  then  became  a  candidate  for  the  Rugby  school.  One 
of  those  who  recommended  him  for  the  situation  wrote  :  *'  If  Mr. 
Arnold  is  elected,  he  will  change  the  face  of  public  education  all 
over  England."  A  prophecy  full  of  apparent  rashness,  whether 
uttered  in  the  full  burst  of  a  friend's  affection,  or  in  the  clear 
light  of  a  reason  that  looks  forth  far  into  the  future,  and  sees  the 
ripening  harvest,  bending  with  yellow  ears  to  the  ground.  Rash 
prediction  !  but  how  nobly  was  it  fulfilled  ! 

Said  Squire  Brown,  as  Tom  was  about  leaving  him,  "  I  won't 
tell  him  to  read  his  Bible,  and  love  and  serve  God  ;  if  he  don't  do 
it  for  his  mother's  sake  and  teaching,  he  won't  for  mine.  Shall  I 
tell  him  to  mind  his  work,  and  say  he's  sent  to  school  to  make 
himself  a  good  scholar  ?  Well,  but  he  isn't  seat  to  school  for 
that — at  any  rate,  not  for  that  mainly.  What  is  he  sent  to  school 
for  ?  Well,  partly  because  he  wanted  to  go.  If  he'll  only  turn 
out  a  brave,  helpful,  truth-telling  Englishman,  and  a  gentleman, 
and  a  christian,  that's  all  I  want." 

We  cannot  but  think  that  here  lies  the  true  secret  of  a  true  ed- 
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ucation,  an  education  that  most  schools  know  nothing  of?  How 
many  of  our  teachers  try  to  make  their  pupils  "  brave ;"  brave  in 
battle  against  temptation  and  evil  in  any  form,  brave  to  tread  it 
down  with  the  strength  of  a  conqueror,  brave  in  showing  "  dis- 
dain at  the  very  thought  of  meanness  and  of  fraud  ?"  How  many 
of  our  teachers  try  to  make  their  pupils  "  helpful ;"  helpful  in  do- 
ing the  duty  nearest  to  them,  and  doing  it  themselves,  not  falling 
back  upon  the  maxim,  *'  Qui  facit  per  alium,  facit  per  se  ?" 
How  many  of  our  teachers  try  to  make  their  pupils  "  truih-tellingV^ 
Here  is  one  of  the  hardest  fields  of  the  teacher's  labor,  for  there 
is  a  schoolboy  code  of  morals,  which  lays  down  the  law  that 
whatever  wrong  is  done  in  the  school,  honor  forbids  any  repara- 
iion,  and  requires  a  falshood  to  be  either  spoken  or  acted,  if  any 
endeavor  is  made  to  find  out  the  guilty  one.  There  are  means  to 
discover  the  author  of  wrong,  without  seeming  it,  and  every  way 
should  be  tried  so  as  not  to  compel  the  pupil  to  fall  back  upon 
this  soul-destructive  creed  of  right.  And,  above  all,  how  many 
of  our  teachers  make  the  "  Christian  "  la^v^,  the  foundation-stone  of 
their  own  requirements  ?  How  many  are  there,  who,  when  they 
give  any  rule  of  conduct,  say  that  it  must  be  complied  with,  and 
not  because  they  say  so,  but  because  God  says  so,  because  it  is 
right,  by  all  of  Heaven's  eternal  laws  of  truth  and  right  ?  All 
this  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  Arnold's  superiority.  Boys  said  it 
was  a  shame  to  tell  him  a  lie,  "  for  he  always  believes  us."  O 
what  a  loving  care  was  that  of  his,  which  so  tenderly  guided  the 
youthful  soul  along  that  fearful  path  which  conducts  from  the 
trusting,  obedient  child  by  the  mother's  side,  through  the  disbe- 
lieving, head-strong  period  of  the  young  lad,  up  to  the  perfect 
type  of  manhood!  Elijah  has  departed,  but  where  is  the  Elisha 
upon  whom  his  mantle  has  fallen  ? — Extract  from  N.  H.  Jour- 
nal of  Education. 


Noble  Sentiments. — Condemn  no  man  for  not  thinking  as 
you  think.  Let  every  one  enjoy  the  full  and  free  liberty  of  think- 
ing for  himself.  Let  every  man  use  his  own  judgment,  since 
every  man  must  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God.  Abhor  every 
approach,  in  any  degree,  to  the  spirit  of  persecution.  If  you  can 
not  reason  or  pursuade  a  man  into  the  truth,  never  attomt  to  force 
him  into  it.  If  love  will  not  compel  him  to  come,  leave  him  to 
God,  the  judge  of  all. — John  Wesley, 
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NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 
We  have  received  many  letters  since  announcing  our  intention 
to  commence  the  publication  of  an  educational  journal,  saying  that 
many  teachers  would  be  willing  to  subscribe  for  it,  after  it  has 
been  issued,  but  not  in  advance.  In  the  circulars  sent  out,  our 
terms  were  stated,  the  subscription  not  being  expected  till  after 
the  issue  of  the  first  number.  It  is  for  our  interest,  and  we  are 
wholly  persuaded  it  will  be  for  that  of  the  subscribers  themselves, 
that,  hereafter,  advance  payment  be  demanded  in  all  cases.  Each 
teacher  can  then  read  his  own  journal,  and  we  be  able  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  publication  as  they  occur.  No  labor  or  time  will  thus 
be  required  in  making  collections.  It  is  our  wish  to  commence 
the  Teacher  upon  a  substantial  basis,  and  if  it  is  so  commenced, 
it  will  be  sure  of  success.  It  cannot  fail  of  success.  If  it  shall 
more  than  pay  the  expenses  of  its  publication,  the  excess  shall  be 
expended  by  us  in  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  educational 
tracts.  It  would  not  be  proper  for  us  to  receive  any  emolument 
from  the  publication  of  the  Teacher,  and  we  do  not  desire  it.  To 
be  sustained,  the  journal  must  have  one  thousand  subscribers, 
while  it  commences  with  a  few  over  five  hundred.  We  shall  print 
an  edition  of  one  thousand,  believing  that  it  will  be  exhausted  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year.  This  number  will  be  sent  to  a  few 
teachers  who  have  not  as  yet  subscribed,  and  if  they  wish  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  it,  they  can  send  us  the  subscription,  and  a  receipt 
will  be  forwarded  or  acknowledged  in  the  second  number.  Let 
not  teachers  wait  for  each  other,  but  send  in  their  names,  or  aid  at 
once  in  the  formation  of  a  club.  Before  the  issue  of  our  next 
number  we  shall  expect  to  receive  at  least  three  hundred  new  sub- 
scribers. Let  those  who  have  expected  our  failure  be  happily  dis- 
appointed. We  could  nam3  a  long  list  of  towns  where  there  are 
many  excellent  teachers,  but  from  which  not  one  subscriber  has 
been  received.     This  cannot  be  said,  we  trust,  next  month. 


TEACHERS'  CONVENTIONS. 

The  Teachers'  Conventions,  for  the  present  year,  will  commence 
on  Monday,  August  23d.  In  the  July  number  of  the  Teacher  we 
may  be  able  to  state  the  time  and  place  of  each  session.  Within 
the  past  week,  circulars  have  been  sent  into  all  the  Counties,  seeking 
information  as  to  the  time  and  place.     Will  not  the  teachers  of 
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each  County  assist  in  selecting  a  location  which  will  accommo- 
date the  largest  number  and  be  free  from  objections  ?  These  yearly- 
gatherings  of  the  teachers  of  our  schools  should  be  hailed  with 
pleasure,  and  be  made  to  do  much  good  in  the  cause  of  education. 
Let  some  of  our  subscribers  furnish  articles  for  the  Teacher  on 
this  subject,  and  make   such  suggestions  as  may  seem  to  them 

proper. 

<  ^♦^ » 

TO   OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Many  thanks  are  due  to  those  who  subscribed  for  the  Teacher 
in  advance,  and  to  many  of  them,  especial  thanks,  because  of 
their  earnest  and  determined  efforts  in  its  behalf.  We  would 
ask  of  these  a  further  interest  in  the  object,  not  for  our  sake, 
but  for  that  of  our  common  cause.  The  number  of  subscribers  is 
five  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  with  this  number  doubled,  the 
Teacher  will  be  permanently  and  securely  established.  Will  you 
not  still  call  the  attention  of  your  associates  to  the  subject,  and 
urge  them  into  the  ranks  ?  We  do  not  intend  that  the  Teacher 
,  shall  interfere  with  our  official  duties,  and  it  will  not,  provided 
the  teachers  of  the  State  do  their  duty,  and  secure  the  required 
number  of  subscribers.  We  believe  they  will.  All  new  subscrib- 
ers will  be  required  to  pay  in  advance.  It  has  been  the  expectation 
that  all  of  our  present  subscribers  would  forward  their  subscrip- 
tions immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  first  number,  and  they 
are  respectfully  invited  to  do  so.  Will  those  who  sent  us  their 
own  names  forward  the  money  to  us,  and  also  those  who  sent  in 
the  names  for  a  club  ?  The  money  will  be  sent  according  to  the 
terms  stated  in  the  circulars.  Let  every  subscriber  forward  the 
amount  forthwith,  and  then,  the  new  subscribers  paying  in  ad- 
vance, we  start  with  a  clean  record — in  a  safe  and  business-like 
manner.  There  should  be  no  delay  in  this  matter.  If  it  be  done 
at  once,  it  will  be  more  easily  done.  A  receipt  for  the  money  will 
be  sent  or  acknowledged  in  the  second  number. 


PoETLAND  SuBSCKiBERS. — Tho  Teacher  will  be  found  by  the 
Portland  subscribers  at  the  Book  Store  of  H.  Packard,  who  is  au- 
thorized to  give  a  receipt  to  subscribers,  or  receive  new  subscrip- 
tions. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  TEACHER. 

As  has  been  stated  in  another  place,  the  Teacher  will  be  open 
for  the  discussion  of  any  and  every  question  not  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  its  establishment.  The  teachers  of  the  State  are 
respectfully  and  earnestly  invited  to  come  forward  in  this  matter, 
and  make  a  free  and  constant  contribution  to  its  pages.  It  will 
be  our  duty  to  reject  any  article,  calculated,  in  our  judgment,  to 
do  more  injury  than  good — but  by  no  means  to  refuse  it  because  it 
contains  sentiments  or  opinions  different  from  those  entertained 
by  us.  One  prime  object  in  view,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
Teacher^  has  been  to  open  a  channel  through  which  might  flow 
out  the  views  of  the  teachers  of  Maine  upon  questions  which  must 
be  settled  before  we  can  hope  to  achieve  that  reform  in  our  schools, 
for  which  we  labor  and  for  which  we  so  earnestly  pray.  The  pres- 
ent number  does  not  contain  so  much  original  matter  as  we  de- 
sire, for  as  soon  as  the  decision  was  made  to  go  on,  we  commenced 
the  collection  of  the  matter  herein  contained.  Let  there  be  no 
holding  back.  The  Maine  Teacher  has  commenced  its  exist- 
ence— and  the  life  current  must  flow  from  the  teachers  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State.  Besides  the  selections,  we  hope  to  present 
in  the  next  number,  communications  from  a  large  number  of  prac-* 
tical  teachers,  and,  as  we  know  from  personal  experience,  that 
there  are  many  such  in  the  State,  and  fully  competent  to  do  so,  we 
cannot  doubt  a  realization  of  our  hope.  Let  female  teachers  do 
their  part,  and  there  will  be  no  lack.  It  is  our  purpose  to  have  a 
Scholar's  Department,  and  contributors  will  aid  in  furnishing  suit- 
table  matter  for  it.  Shall  a  few  pages  be  devoted  to  Mathematical 
Questions  7 


Agents.  —  We  desire  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  few  active 
young  men  who  will  act  as  Agents  for  the  Teacher,  to  whom  a  rea- 
sonable percentage  will  be  allowed  for  each  new  subscriber.  Per- 
sons making  application  for  a  place  will  refer  to  some  prominent 
friend  of  education  in  their  -vicinity.  A  few  Agents  are  already 
engaged,  and  will  very  soon  commence  their  labors.  In  our  next 
number  we  shall  announce  the  names  of  our  authorized  Agents. 

Exchanges. — We  would  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  Massachusetts  Teacher;  the  N.  Y.  Teacher;  the  Conn.  Com- 
mon School  Journal ;  the  R.  I.  Schoolmaster  ;  the  Mich.  Journal 
of  Education,  and  the  Journals  of  Education  for  Upper  and  Low- 
er Canada. 


%\t  '^mt  %tu\tt. 
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THE  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHER. 

Those  engaged  in  any  pursuit  should  have  before  them  well- 
understood  purposes  or  aims  as  well  as  the  means  of  securing 
them.  Many  earnest  and  well  meant  efforts  are  not  followed  by 
satisfactory  results,  because  those  making  them  do  not  entertain  a 
clear  and  consistent  conception  of  the  end  to  be  obtained,  or  the 
means  to  be  used.  This  is  true  in  every  vocation,  and  is  illus- 
trated in  the  experience  of  daily  life.  It  is  right  and  proper  to 
seek  success  in  every  laudable  effort.  This  is  especially  true 
with  regard  to  the  teacher,  for  not  every  step,  once  taken  by  him, 
can  be  withdrawn,  or  every  wrong  impression  once  made  be  re- 
moved. As  this  is  true,  the  teacher  should  earnestly  labor  to 
acquire  those  rules  of  conduct  which  reason  and  experionce  dic- 
tate. In  the  first  place,  he  should  never  forget  that  the  mental 
discipline  of  his  pupils  is  the  great  object  of  his  labors,  and 
should  never  be  satisfied  with  his  instructions  when  he  cannot 
discover  a  mental  development  in  those  who  yield  to  them.  If  he 
shall  fail  to  see  this  improvement,  he  may  be  assured  that  there 
is  some  defect  in  the  manner  or  time  of  imparting  his  instructions. 
He  may  have  presented  to  the  mind  a  truth  or  principle  which 
should  have  been  subjected  to  its  examination  at  some  other  time, 
and  when  the  mind  should  be  in  a  condition  to  receive  it,  and  ob- 
tain growth  thereby.  The  teacher  who  constantly  and  intelligent- 
ly watches  for  the  intellectual  growth  of  his  pupils  will  hardly  fail 
to  ascertain  and  adopt  those  rules  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
\\rhich  must  of  necessity  secure  him   eminent  success.      He  will 
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especially  ascertain  the  actual  attainments  of  those  scholars  for 
the  first  time  entrusted  to  his  instruction,  will  endeavor  to  watch 
the  readiness  and  ease  with  which  the  different  faculties  of  the 
mind  apply  themselves  to  the  work  before  them,  will  learn  to  dis- 
criminate with  regard  to  the  comparative  strength  and  weakness 
of  the  diff*erent  mental  powers,  and  will  so  adapt  his  instructions 
that  he  may  secure  for  those  powers  a  perfect  and  symmetrical 
development.  Many  teachers  enter  upon  a  term  of  school  com- 
posed of  scholars  entirely  strangers,  without  a  thorough  and  phi- 
losophical knowledge  of  their  mental  condition,  and  go  on,  without 
an  effort  to  acquire  it,  making  and  continuing  a  classification 
suggested,  perhaps,  by  the  scholars  themselves.  Such  a  random 
classification  may  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  portion,  but  can- 
not be  to  all.  The  successful  teacher  will  not  only  have  in  con- 
stant view  the  purpose  of  his  labors,  but  will  seek  an  enlightened 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  material  upon  which  he  would  make 
his  impressions.  Unless  he  shall  know  how  far  the  work  of  disci- 
pline has  been  carried  forward,  and  by  what  modes  of  instruction, 
he  will  not  be  able  to  go  forward  with  much  hope  of  success. 
But  if  he  shall  have  observed  the  two  rules  already  given,  he 
will  be  prepared  to  commence  his  labors  and  adopt  such  other 
rules  as  will  qualify  him  for  a  successful  prosecution  of  his  weighty 
and  responsible  undertaking. 

The  successful  teacher  will  then  aim  to  have  his  pupil  receive  a 
perfectly  clear  idea  of  the  truth  sought  to  be  inculcated,  and  nev- 
er rest  content  till  such  a  view  is  secured.  It  is  too  often  the 
case,  that  the  teacher  does  not  ask  whether  the  pupil  has  thorough- 
ly grasped  the  subject  in  all  its  extent,  provided  the  recitation  be 
acceptable  in  other  respects.  There  can  be  no  healthy  mental 
growth  only  as  the  mind  is  prepared  for  each  succsssive  step  by  a 
full  understanding  of  each  proceeding  step.  When  such  a  course 
is  pursued  and  such  a  result  obtained,  the  mind  becomes  satisfied 
with  its  own  efforts,  and  in  accordance  with  its  natural  love  of 
truth,  delights  to  make  further  researches.  It  is  not  in  the  num- 
ber of  individual  truths  subjected  to  the  student's  mind  for  exam- 
ination that  the  successful  teacher  will  be  interested,  but  whether 
the  few  have  been  taken  in  and  the  mind  made  alive  to  the  beauty 
therein  found.  The  mind  of  the  scholar  should  be  kept  fresh  and 
active,  and  this  can  only  be  as  clearness  and  fulness  of  conception 
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shall  characterize  all  its  efforts.  It  is  proposed,  in  a  subsequent 
article,  to  notice  some  other  rules  which  will  be  followed  by  the 
successful  teacher. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
SYMPATHY  A  MEANS  OF  SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

School  government  is  among  the  most  important  topics  relating 
to  the  teacher's  vocation.  Indeed,  every  teacher's  success  is  meas- 
ured, in  a  great  degree,  by  his  success  in  management  or  govern- 
ment. Yet  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  he  (or  she)  who  governs 
well,  always  teaches  well ;  still  less,  that  he  who  might  teach  well 
always  governs  well. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  one's  own  way  is  best ;  which  may 
be  true  in  a  certain  sense.  But  the  various  means  of  government 
may  and  should  be  freely  and  fully  discussed.  These  means  are 
many,  and  no  one  of  them  can  be  entirely  sufficient  alone.  The 
rod,  love,  rewards,  praise,  flattery  and  persuasion,  are  all  brought 
into  requisition  more  or  less  by  different  teachers.  Some  make 
use  of  a  part,  others,  perhaps,  of  all  these  means.  In  either  case, 
tact  and  firmness  are  always  necessary. 

But  I  propose  to  call  the  attention  of  my  fellow  teachers  to  an 
agency  more  silent,  and  yet  more  powerful  than  any  of  those  I 
have  mentioned,  love  alone  excepted. 

Out  of  the  teacher's  love  for  his  profession,  his  scholars,  its  and 
their  duties,  springs  a  sympathy  for  them  and  their  joys  and  sor- 
rows, which  begets  in  them  a  corresponding  sympathy  for  him. — 
Through  this  sympathy  which  the  teacher  excites  in  his  pupils 
towards  himself  and  extends  towards  them,  is  exerted  mainly  that 
influence  which  is  so  powerful  an  agency  in  the  training  of  the 
young.  Indeed,  the  influence  of  one  mind  upon  another  is  brought 
about  by  the  great  bond  of  sympathy  which  runs  through  the 
whole  human  family,  and  extends  through  every  part  of  the  nat- 
ural world.  And  that  influence  is  usually  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  this  bond.  We  may  also  have  sympathy  with  acts,  as 
well  as  with  men  and  things,  but  can  scarcely  imagine  how  much 
our  lives  and  characters  are  influenced  by  this  agency.  Take  some 
simple  illustrations  of  its  influence  and  power.  Through  sympa- 
thy the  boy,  with  bow  in  hand,  draws  himself  down  as  his  arrow 
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flies  up,  and  wben  it  turns  to  descend,  he  raises  himself  to  his 
natural  erect  position.  Mark,  too,  how  the  school  boy  who  hurls 
a  stone  with  precision  at  some  distant  object,  holds  his  arm  ex- 
tended until  the  stone  either  hits  or  passes  its  intended  mark. — 
These  and  a  thousand  other  familiar  examples  show  how  com- 
pletely, and  often  involuntarily,  we  are  influenced  in  our  actions 
by  our  sympathies.  The  young  mind  is  most  susceptible,  and 
hence  the  importance  of  giving  our  attention  to  this  subject.  A 
malicious  and  passionate  boy  may  often  be  drawn  by  sympathy 
where  he  will  not  go  by  force.  And  how  much  better  is  the  in- 
fluence upon  his  mind  and  character ! 

Our  sympathies  need  not  always  be  uttered  in  words.  They 
are  often  expressed  more  forcibly  by  acts  and  looks.  And  when 
they  are  so  expressed  by  the  faithful  teacher  in  approval  of  a 
scholar's  laudable  deeds,  he  is  securing  a  ruling  power  far  more 
potential  than  rods  and  frowns.  Just  as  the  arteries  from  their 
great  center  spread  through  every  part  of  the  human  system,  so 
should  the  teacher's  sympa<;hies  reach  out  through  every  member 
of  his  school.  His  pupils  should  be  parts  of  his  very  being,  and 
the  pure  blood  of  sympathy  should  flow  uninterruptedly  through 
the  whole.  Then  would  a  healthy  state  of  order  and  regularity 
continually  prevail.  Then  might  the  teacher  who  labors  vigorous- 
ly with  true  zeal  and  pure  motives,  meet  with  satisfactory  results. 

V. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
FEMALE    EDUCATION. 


Education  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  female  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life.  Whatever  position  in  society  she  may  occupy,  she 
will  be  exalted  by  it.  By  education  is  not  meant  merely  a  knowl- 
edge of  those  light  accomplishments,  which  are  considered  as 
"essentials"  by  many  young  ladies,  and,  compared  with  which, 
all  else  is  of  minor  consequence.  "  To  sing  well,  play  well, — 
dance  well,"  says  an  eminent  female  writer,  "  is  not  the  climax  of 
female  education.  Young  ladies  should  be  taught  to  think  deep- 
ly, reason  correctly,  conduct  properly."  Although  the  former  may 
serve  as  embellishments,  and  be  regarded  as  accomplishments, 
(which  they  surely  are)  they  should   not  occupy  too  prominent  a 
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place,  they  should  not  engross  all  the  attention,  while  knowledge 
of  a  more  permanent  and  substantial  kind  is  neglected. 

It  is  painful  to  see  those  whom  our  Creator  has  endowed  with 
talents,  and  to  whom  he  has  given  opportunities  for  the  improve- 
ment of  those  talents,  wasting  the  best  portion  of  their  time  in 
idleness,  frivolity  and  useless  amusement,  to  the  neglect  of  all 
that  is  calculated  to  render  them  useful  and  happy. 

We  know  that  the  feelings  which  have  existed,  even  in  enlight- 
ened communities,  in  respect  to  the  education  of  females,  have 
been  prejudicial  to  their  advancement  in  science  and  literature. 
They  have  been  taught  to  think  that  these  pursuits  belonged  alone 
to  the  other  sex ;  that  they  were  inferior  to  them  in  mental  capa- 
bilities, and  that  they  would  be  stepping  beyond  their  proper 
sphere,  did  they  attempt  to  erect  a  superstructure  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  such  depth  and  firmness.  And  although  there  have  been 
a  few  who  have  broken  the  shackles  of  public  opinion  which  bound 
them,  have  dared  to  assert  their  rights,  and,  by  their  attainments 
proved  to  the  world  that  they  were  not  deficient  in  intellect,  yet, 
the  greater  portion  have  been  satisfied  with  pleasures  of  an  ephem- 
eral nature,  serving  to  weaken,  rather  than  expand  their  mental 
powers. 

But  a  brighter  era  has  dawned  upon  us.  Seminaries  of  learn- 
ing have  sprung  up  throughout  our  land,  where  all  may  receive 
instruction  and  enjoy  equal  privileges;  and,  it  is  for  us  who  live 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  improve  the  advantages  thus  afi'ord- 
ed  us,  in  developing  the  various  capacities  and  powers  of  our 
natures,  in  storing  our  minds  with  knowledge,  which  will 
prove  not  only  a  source  of  present  gratification  and  pleasure,  but 
a  source  of  future  usefulness  and  lasting  happiness.  True,  we  are 
not  called  to  act  upon  the  arena  of  public  life,  we  are  not  called 
to  contend  upon  the  field  of  battle,  to  preside  in  the  halls  of  leg- 
islation, or  mingle  our  voices  in  public  assemblies.  She  who  does 
this  reverses  the  order  of  nature.  But  because  this  is  not  her 
sphere  of  action,  has  woman  no  need  of  education  ?  She  has  her 
appropriate  sphere  assigned  her  by  her  Creator.  She  has  high  and 
holy  duties  to  perform.  It  belongs  to  her  to  mold  the  pliant  mind, 
to  ner\e  it  for  action,  to  implant  the  seeds  which  shall  give  tone 
to  the  character  and  shape  the  course  of  after  life.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  happiness  of  individuals  and  of  families,  the  good 
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of  society  and  the  prosperity  of  nations,  all  depend  in  a  measure, 
upon  the  manner  in  which  woman  performs  her  lofty  and  responsi- 
ble duties.  And,  if  such  trusts  are  committed  to  her,  she  has  need 
of  much  knowledge,  that  she  may  discharge  them  aright.  She 
should  possess  a  well-cultivated  mind,  combined  with  pure  princi- 
ples and  refined  tastes.  A  mind  thus  cultivated,  will  soar  above 
the  things  of  time  and  sense,  and  dwell  amidst  the  beautiful  and 
sublime.  Such  an  one  cannot  fail  to  throw  a  charm  over  the  most 
dreary  spots  of  life.  allie  bay. 


QUALIFICATIONS   OF  TEACHERS. 

[  The  following  article  is  taken  from  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Schools  in  R.  I.J 

There  is  another  topic,  on  which  something  must  be  said,  and 
which  would  hardly  need  a  word,  if  every  town  employed  a  super- 
intendent, or  paid  for  the  proper  visitation  of  its  schools.  This 
is,  the  character  of  the  teachers  selected.  The  school  law  pre- 
scribes that  they  shall  be  found  possessed  of  certain  literary  and 
moral  qualifications,  or  they  cannot  obtain  a  certificate  from  the 
examiners  to  entitle  them  to  draw  any  portion  of  the  public  mon- 
ey. Now,  while  it  is  hardly  '  possible  to  place  too  high  an  esti- 
mate on  the  literary  qualifications,  in  the  abstract,  of  teachers,  or 
to  require  them  to  be  too  well  furnished  with  all  the  results  of 
science,  and  the  stores  of  practical  wisdom  derived  from  experi- 
ence, yet  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  regard  these  literary 
attainments  too  exclusively,  and  to  the  neglect  of  those  other 
qualifications,  without  which  all  science  and  knowledge  will  be  of 
comparatively  little  worth — the  moral  character  and  the  manhood 
of  the  instructor.  No  man  can  make  children  experts,  even  in 
the  very  easy  and  insignificant  mysteries  of  spelling  and  reading, 
of  ciphering  and  writing,  of  geography  and  grammar,  who  is  not 
himself  very  far  more  than  an  expert  in  these  useful  and  neces- 
sary branches — who  is  not  so  full  of  them  that  he  glows  with 
their  light,  and  radiates  a  heat  greater  than  that  which  can  be 
kindled  by  mere  intellectual  truths.  A  man  may  be,  in  many 
particulars,  a  capital  teacher,  but  unless  he  is  more  than  a  scholar, 
he  will  be  a  very  unprofitable  teacher,  and  he  will  be  likely  to 
make  his  pupils  very  bad  citizens,  while  he  makes  them  good  sci- 
entific  scholars,    accurate    accountants,    and    expert    computers. 
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There  must  be,  in  the  teacher,  a  soul  or  character,  which  shall 
exert  an  influence  in  all  his  movements,  and  which  shall  be  re- 
spected by  his  young  charge,  and  reckoned  of  more  worth  than 
all  his  knowledge.      He  must  honor  virtue  ;  not,  indeed,  by  an 
outward  reverence  above  what  other  men  profess  or   exhibit,  but 
with  an  unspoken,  full-felt,  and  unconscious  honor,  that  shall  be 
as  catching  as  laughter ;  and  those  who  see  him  must  be  made 
to  feel  that  this  is  not  only  goodness,  but  also  strength.     Many  a 
good  man  makes  us — in  spite  of  our  desires  to  the  contrary — feel 
that  he  is  weak,  and  somehow  or  other,  we  cannot  avoid  the  idea 
that  his  goodness  is,  if  not  the  real  element  of  his  weakness,  at 
least  the  cause  of  his  apparent  weakness.     This  is   the  kind   of 
men  we  want  for  teachers  in  our  schools.     We  want  such  as  have 
all  the  native  goodness  of  the  true  woman,  without  any  of  her 
proverbial  weakness ;  men  who  combine  the  innocence    of   the 
dove  with  the  wisdom  and  craft  of  the  serpent,   the   strength   of 
the  lion  with  the  gentleness   of  the  lamb  ;  men  who   are  in  all 
things  upright,  modest,  pure  in  all  thought  as  well  as  in  all  deeds, 
noble  in  sentiment,  and  true  in  all  things  ;  and  who   will   shrink, 
with  as  much  dread,  from  deceiving  the  tender  child,  as  from  de- 
ceiving a  court  of  justice.     The  great  want  of  our  age  is  character 
— character  that  the  possessors  of  it  value  in  themselves,   and 
hold  at  a  higher  price  than  all  honors  that   can  be   heaped  upon 
them,  or  than  all  wealth  that  can  be  piled  up  for  them  ;  character 
that  shall  be  at  once  an  ornament  and  a  principle  within  to  guide 
them  to  the  performance  of  all  honorable  deeds.      So  long  as  this 
kind  of  character  is  rare,  as  is  now  to  be  feared,  men  will  con- 
stantly be  surprised  by  defalcations  and  breaches  of  trust,  specu- 
lations and  revulsions.     The  only  time  in  which  this  sort  of  char- 
acter can  be  formed,  is  early  in  life  ;  and  it  must  be   formed  by 
the  co-operation  and  joint  influence  of  our  schools  and   firesides. 
And  the  best  way  to  teach  and  inspire  such  a  character,  is  to  do 
80  by  example.     We  must  go  down  into  every  school,   and   place 
there  men   and   women,   as  teachers,  who  shall  be  examples  of 
strong  and  inflexible  virtue  and  integrity,  and  who  shall  thus  in- 
fuse, silently  and  eff'ectually,  into  the  minds  of  all  who  are  taught 
by  them,  the  principles  and  the  love  for  all  honor  and  goodness. 
We  must  try  to  place  before  the  eyes  of  our  children  the  perfect 
man,  and  make  him  to  appear  so  supremely  beautiful  in  their  eyes, 
that  they  shall 

"  Gaze  transported  at  the  sight," 
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and  be  transformed  into  bis  likeness.  Cbaracter  is  often  formed 
by  two  influences  ;  tbe  one,  tbe  silent  operation  of  good 
tbougbts  and  notions  apprehended  by  the  intellect  and  loved  by 
the  heart ;  the  other,  an  unconscious  imitation  of  the  good  ex- 
amples set  before  the  minds  of  children.  It  is  very  probable  that 
this  imitation,  both  of  virtue  and  vice,  begins  its  influence  long 
before  the  other,  and,  continuing  its  work  at  all  times,  has  a  power 
to  transform  the  very  soul  that  nothing  else  can  have.  Let  but  a 
bit  of  iron,  of  the  proper  temper,  be  brought  into  contact  with  a 
powerful  magnet,  or  be  placed  in  a  proper  position  in  relation  to 
a  current  of  electricity,  and  it  will  itself  become  magnetic,  to  the 
full  capacity  of  its  nature :  and  if  properly  placed  afterwards,  it 
will  never  lose  that  magnetical  character.  So  it  is  with  men,  but 
especially  so  with  children.  Let  them  be  brought  into  close  con- 
tact with  a  strong  mind,  and  they  feel  its  power  and  imbibe  its 
peculiar  characteristics  ;  they  cannot  avoid  imitating  its  habits 
and  manners,  and  they  must  be  moulded  and  shaped  and  magnet- 
ized by  its  influence.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  consequence 
to  our  schools  and  to  our  system  of  public  education,  to  seek  such 
strong  men  and  women — strong  in  goodness  and  in  purity,  strong 
in  all  truthful  and  noble  qualities  of  manliness  and  womanliness 
— to  be  the  teachers  of  our  growing  children.  We  must  insist 
that  these  teachers  shall  be  not  only  educated,  but  that  they  shall 
be  polished,  refined,  loving,  wise,  and  philanthropic ;  that  they 
shall  have,  superadded  to  everything  that  can  be  learned,  or  that 
is  native,  something  even  higher  than  that  boasted  common  sense, 
without  which  man  is  always  a  blunderer — a  nameless  something, 
that  makes  men  more  than  simply  teachers,  by  giving  to  them  a 
power  to  impress  and  elevate,  by  the  force  of  a  character  seen 
and  felt,  but  not  to  be  described  ;  a  something  that  goes  out  of 
them,  as  heat  goes  out  of  a  fire,  or  light  out  of  a  glowing  lamp, 
no  man  knows  how  or  why,  but  with  a  power  that  cannot  be 
resisted  ;  a  something  that  silently  steals  its  way  into  the  hearts 
of  all  in  its  neighborhood,  imperceptibly  and  lovingly  as  magnetic 
influences  creep  over  the  individual  particles  in  a  mass  of  iron  fil- 
ings, and,  without  afi*ecting  in  any  way  their  nature  or  substance, 
change  them  all,  from  apparently  dead  matter,  into  things  with  a 
life  that  longs  to  love,  and  embrace,  and  adore  the  polarizing  body. 
These  are  the  influences  we  must  seek  in  our  schools,  and  we 
must  look  for  the  teachers  who  can  exert  them.  We  must  have 
men  who  are  obeyed  because  they  are  made  to  be  loved  and 
obeyed,  and  not  because  they  are  constantly  uttering  commands 
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and  threats,  and  enacting  rules.  And  if  they  have  not  the  diplo- 
mas of  our  colleges,  or  even  the  certificate  of  a  normal  school, 
they  must  not  be  rejected.  We  must  have  teachers  sincere,  ear- 
nest, devoted  to  their  work  ;  not  afraid  of  any  amount  of  labor  ; 
not  satisfied  when  they  have  gone  over  the  simple  lessons  of  the 
book,  nor  sparing  of  any  exertion  needed  to  teach  the  whole  duty 
of  life.  By  such  teachers  alone,  instructing  daily  by  precept, 
example,  and  influence,  well  paid  by  the  public  funds,  well  super- 
vised by  intelligent  committees,  well  appreciated  by  the  people, 
and  honored  by  the  whole  community,  can  we  expect  that  our 
children  will  be,  in  truth,  more  than  scholars  and  sages — men 
wise,  prudent,  virtuous,  and  exalted  in  all  that  honors  God,  en- 
nobles themselves,  and  blesses  the  world.  We  have  the  well-laid 
foundation  for  all  this.  It  is  imperatively  necessary  that  we  give 
the  carefuUest  attention  to  this  our  highest  interest. 


THOROUGHNESS. 

BY     HON.     KOKACE     MANK. 

What  are  the  duties  of  the  school  teacher  ?  I  have  not  time 
to  enumerate  or  define  them.  I  cannot  even  mention  the  names 
in  the  long  catalogue ;  but  I  will  call  your  attention  to  one  which 
comes  very  near  to  embracing  all.  By  this  one,  I  mean  tJiorough- 
ness,  in  everything  you  teach.  Thoroughness — thoroughness — and 
again  I  say  thoroughness  is  the  secret  of  success.  A  child,  in 
learning  a  single  lesson,  may  get  not  only  an  idea  of  the  subject 
matter  of  that  lesson,  but  an  idea  how  all  lessons  sliould  be  learn- 
ed,— a  general  idea,  not  only  how  that  subject  should  be  studied, 
but  how  all  subjects  should  be  studied.  A  child,  in  compassing 
the  simplest  subject,  may  get  an  idea  of  perfectness,  which  is  the 
type,  or  archetype,  of  all  excellence,  and  this  idea  may  modify  the 
action  of  his  mind  through  his  whole  course  of  life. 

Be  thorough,  therefore,  be  complete  in  everything  you  do  ;  leave 
no  enemy  in  ambush  behind  you  as  you  march  on,  to  rise  up  in 
the  rear  and  assail  you.  Leave  no  broken  link  in  the  chain  you 
are  daily  forging.  Perfect  your  work  so  that  when  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  trials  and  the  experiences  of  life,  it  will  not  be  found 
wanting. 

It  was  within  the  past  year  that  I  saw  an  account  in  the  public 
papers  of  a  terrible  gale  in  one  of  the  harbors  of  the  Chinese  seas. 
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It  was  one  of  thoso  typhoons^  as,  they  are  called,  which  lay  pros- 
trata  not  only  the  productions  of  nature,  but  the  structures  of 
man.  In  this  harbor  were  lying  at  anchor  the  vessels  of  all  na- 
tions, and  among  them  the  United  States  sloop-of-war  Plymouth. 
Every  vessel  broke  its  cable  but  one.  The  tornado  tossed  them 
about,  and  dashed  them  against  each  other,  and  broke  them  like 
egg  shells.  But  amid  this  terrific  scene  of  destruction,  our  govern- 
ment vessel  held  fast  to  its  moorings,  and  escaped  unharmed. — 
Who  made  the  links  of  that  cable,  that  the  strength  of  the  tempest 
could  not  rend  ?  Yes  !  Who  made  the  links  of  that  cable,  that 
the  tempest  could  not  rend  7  Who  was  the  workman,  that  worked 
under  oath,  and  whose  work  saved  property  and  human  life  from 
ruin,  otherwise  inevitable  ?  Could  that  workman  have  beheld 
the  spectacle,  and  heard  the  raging  of  the  elements,  and  seen  the 
other  vessels  as  they  were  dashed  to  pieces,  and  scattered  abroad, 
while  the  violence  of  the  tempest  wreaked  itself  upon  his  own 
work  in  vain,  would  he  not  have  had  the  amplest  and  purest  re- 
ward for  the  fidelity  of  his  labor  ? 

So,  in  the  after  periods  of  your  existence,  whether  it  be  in  this 
world,  or  from  another  world,  from  which  you  may  be  permitted 
to  look  back,  you  may  see  the  consequences  of  your  instruction 
upon  the  children  whom  you  have  trained.  In  the  crises  of  busi- 
ness life,  where  intellectual  accuracy  leads  to  immense  good,  and 
intellectual  mistakes  to  immense  loss,  you  may  see  your  pupils 
distinguishing  between  error  and  truth,  between  false  reasoning 
and  sound  reasoning,  leading  all  who  may  rely  upon  them  to  cor- 
rect results,  establishing  the  highest  reputation  for  themselves,  and 
for  you  as  well  as  for  themselves,  and  conferring  incalculable  good 
upon  the  community. 

So,  if  you  have  been  wise  and  successful  in  your  moral  training, 
you  will  have  prepared  them  to  stand  unshaken  and  unseduced 
amidst  temptations,  firm  where  others  are  swept  away,  uncorrupt 
where  others  are  depraved,  unconsumed  where  others  are  blasted 
and  perish.  You  may  be  able  to  say  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
you  have  helped  to  do  this  thing.  And  will  not  such  a  day  be  a 
day  of  more  exalted  and  sublime  joy  than  if  you  had  looked  upon 
the  storm  in  the  eastern  seas,  and  known  that  it  was  your  handi- 
work that  saved  the  vessel  unharmed  amid  the  wrecks  that  floated 
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around  it  ?  Would  not  such  a  sight  be  a  reward  great  and  grand 
enough  to  satisfy  and  fill  up  any  heart,  mortal  or  immortal  ? 

He  who  now  visits  the  Northwestern  part  of  New  York,  to  see 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  —  the  Falls  of  Niagara, — may 
see  also  a  wonder  of  art  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  this 
wonder  of  nature.  He  may  see  a  vast  Iron  Bridge  spanning  one 
of  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world,  affording  the  means  of  a  safe 
transit  for  any  number  of  men,  or  any  weight  of  merchandise,  and 
poised  high  up  in  the  serene  air  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  mad- 
dened waters  below.  How  was  this  ponderous  structure  stretched 
from  abutment  to  abutment  across  the  raging  flood  ?  How  was 
it  made  so  strong  as  to  bear  the  tread  of  an  army,  or  the  momen- 
tum of  the  rushing  steam  car  ?  Its  beginning  was  as  simple  as 
its  termination  is  grand.  A  boy's  plaything,  a  kite,  was  first  sent 
into  the  air ;  to  this  kite  was  attached  a  silken  thread,  to  the 
thread  a  cord,  to  the  cord  a  rope,  to  the  rope  a  cable.  When  the 
toy  fell  upon  the  opposite  side,  the  silken  thread  drew  over  the 
cord,  and  the  cord  the  rope,  and  the  rope  the  cable,  and  the  cable, 
one  after  another,  great  bundles,  or  fascia,  of  iron  wire  ;  and  these 
being  arranged,  side  by  side,  and  layer  upon  layer,  constitute  a 
bridge,  of  such  massiveness  and  cohesion,  that  the  Mighty  Genius 
of  the  cataract  would  spend  his  strength  upon  it  in  vain. 

Thus,  my  friends,  may  great  results  be  educed  from  small  be- 
ginnings. Let  lessons  thoroughly  learned  be  like  the  safe  and  suc- 
cessful sending  of  an  aerial  messenger  across  the  abyss  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  and  crime,  so  that  those  who  come  after  may  lay  the 
abutments  and  complete  the  moral  arch  that  shall  carry  thousands 
and  millions  of  our  fellow-beings  in  safety  and  peace  above  the 
gulf  of  perdition,into  whose  seething  floods  they  would  otherwise 
have  fallen  and  perished  ! 


The  Will  and  the  Way. — I  learned  grammar  when  I  was  a 
private  soldier,  on  the  pay  of  sixpence  a  day.  The  edge  of  my 
berth,  or  that  of  my  guard-bed,  was  my  seat  to  study  in  ;  my 
knapsack  was  my  bookcase,  and  a  bit  of  board  lying  on  my  lap 
was  my  writing-table.  I  had  no  money  to  purchase  a  candle  or 
oil ;  in  winter  it  was  rarely  that  I  could  get  any  light  but  the  fire , 
and  only  my  turn  even  of  that.  To  buy  a  pen  or  piece  of  paper, 
I  was  compelled  to  forego  some  portion  of  my  food,  though  in  a 
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state  of  half  starvation.  I  had  not  a  moment  of  time  that  I  could 
call  my  own ;  and  I  had  to  read  and  write  amid  the  laughing, 
singing,  whistling,  and  brawling,  of  at  least  half  a  score  of  the 
most  reckless  men,  and  that,  too,  in  their  hours  of  freedom  from 
all  control.  And  I  say,  that  if  I,  under  these  circumstances,  could 
encounter  and  overcome  the  task,  is  there,  can  there  be,  in  the 
whole  world,  a  youth  who  can  find  an  excuse  for  the  non-perform- 


TWO  WAYS  OF  TELLING  A  STORY. 

A   LESSON    FOR    UNCIVIL     BOYS. 

In  one  of  the  most  populous  cities  of  New  England,  a  few 
years  since,  a  party  of  lads,  all  members  of  the  same  school,  got 
up  a  grand  sleigh  ride.  The  sleigh  was  a  very  large  and  splendid 
one,  drawn  by  six  gray  horses. 

On  the  day  following  the  ride,  as  the  teacher  entered  the  school- 
room, he  found  the  pupils  in  high  merriment,  as  they  chatted  about 
the  fun  and  frolic  of  their  excursion.  In  answer  to  some  inquiries 
he  made  about  the  matter,  one  of  the  lads  volunteered  to  give  an 
account  of  their  trip  and  its  various  incidents. 

As  he  drew  near  the  end  of  his  story,  he  exclaimed :  "  O,  sir, 
there  was  one  little  circumstance  that  I  had  almost  forgotten.  As 
we  were  coming  home,  we  saw  ahead  of  us  a  queer-looking  affair 
in  the  road.  It  proved  to  be  a  rusty  old  sleigh,  fastened  behind 
a  covered  wagon,  proceeding  at  a  very  slow  rate,  and  taking  up 
the  whole  road. 

*'  Finding  that  the  owner  was  not  disposed  to  turn  out,  w^e  de- 
termined on  a  volley  and  a  good  hurrah.  They  produced  the 
right  effect,  for  the  crazy  machine  turned  out  into  the  deep  snow, 
and  the  skinny  old  pony  started  on  a  full  trot. 

"As  we  passed,  some  one  gave  the  old  jilt  of  a  horse  a  good 
crack  which  made  him  run  faster  than  he  ever  did  before,  I'll  war- 
rant you.  And,  so  with  another  volley  of  snowballs  pitched  into 
the  front  of  the  wagon,  and  three  times  three  cheers,  we  rushed 
by. 

**  With  that,  an  old  fellow  in  the  wagon,  who  was  buried  be- 
neath an  old  hat,  and  who  had  dropped  the  reins,  bawled  out, — 
*  Why  do  you  frighten  my  horse  ? '     '  Why  don't  you  turn  out 
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then  ? '  says  the  driver.  So  we  gave  him  three  rousing  cheers 
more.  His  horse  was  frightened  again,  and  ran  up  against  a  load- 
ed team,  and  I  believe  almost  capsized  the  old  creature — and  so 
we  left  him." 

**  Well,  boys,"  replied  the  instructor,  **  take  your  seats  and  I 
will  in  my  turn  tell  you  a  story,  and  all  about  a  sleigh-ride,  too. 
Yesterday  afternoon,  a  very  venerable  old  clergyman  was  on  his 
way  from  Boston  to  Salem,  to  pass  the  residue  of  the  winter  at 
the  house  of  his  son.  That  he  might  be  prepared  for  journeying 
in  the  Spring,  he  took  with  him  his  wagon,  and  for  the  winter  his 
sleigh,  which  he  fastened  behind  his  wagon. 

*'  His  sight  and  hearing  were  somewhat  blunted  by  age,  and  he 
was  proceeding  very  slowly  and  quietly,  for  his  horse  was  old  and 
feeble,  like  its  owner.  His  thoughts  reverted  to  the  scenes  of  his 
youth — of  his  manhood,  of  his  riper  years.  Almost  forgetting 
himself  in  the  multitude  of  his  thoughts,  he  was  suddenly  disturb- 
ed and  even  terrified,  by  loud  hurrahs  from  behind,  and  by  a  fu- 
rious pelting  and  clattering  of  balls  of  snow  and  ice  upon  the  top 
of  his  wagon. 

"  In  his  trepidation  he  dropped  the  reins,  and  as  his  aged  and 
feeble  hands  were  quite  benumbed  with  cold,  he  could  not  gather 
them  up  and  his  horse  began  to  run  away.  In  the  midst  of  the 
old  man's  trouble,  there  rushed  by  him,  with  loud  shouts,  a  large 
party  of  boys,  in  a  sleigh  drawn  by  six  horses.  '  Turn  out ! 
turn  out,  old  fellow  !  Give  us  the  road,  old  boy  !  What  will 
you  take  for  your  pony,  old  daddy  ?  Go  it,  frozen  nose  !  What's 
the  price  of  oats  ?' — were  the  various  cries  that  met  his  ears. 

"  '  Pray  do  not  frighten  my  horse  ! '  exclaimed  the  infirm  old 
driver.  *  Turn  out,  then  !  turn  out !'  was  the  answer,  which  was 
followed  by  repeated  blows  and  cracks  from  the  long  whip  of  the 
*  grand  sleigh,'  with  showers  of  snow-balls,  and  three  tremendous 
cheers  fro  m  the  boys  who  were  in  it.  The  terror  of  the  old  man 
and  his  horse  was  increased,  and  the  latter  ran  away  with  him,  to 
the  imminent  danger  of  his  life.  He  contrived,  however,  to  secure 
his  reins,  and  to  stop  his  horse  just  in  season  to  prevent  his  being 
dashed  against  a  loaded  team. 

"  A  short  distance  brought  him  to  his  journey's  end,  the  house 
of  his  son.  His  old  horse  was  comfortably  housed  and  fed,  and 
he  himself  abundantly  cared  for.     That  son,  boys,  is  your  instruc- 
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tor,  and  that  old  fellow  and  old  hoy  (who  did  not  turn  out  for  yon, 
but  would  gladly  have  given  you  the  whole  road  had  he  heard  you 
approach)  that  old  daddy  and  old  frozen  nose.,  was  your  master's 
father." 

Some  of  the  boys  buried  their  heads  beneath  their  desks  ;  some 
cried  ;  and  many  hastened  to  their  teacher  with  apologies  and  re- 
grets without  end.  All  were  freely  pardoned,  but  they  were  cau- 
tioned that  they  should  be  more  civil  for  the  future  to  inoffensive 
travelers,  and  more  respectful  to  the  aged  and  infirm. — H.  K.  Oli- 
ver, 


THE  TEACHER'S  RESPONSIBILITY. 

Every  art  has  science  at  its  foundation.  The  practice  of  any 
art  consists  of  a  succession  of  efforts.  No  effort  can  produce  a 
result,  without  one  or  more  reasons  why  that  result  should  follow, 
and  not  some*  other.  Certain  conditions  inevitably  cause  the  efibrt 
to  result  in  failure  ;  and  certain  other  conditions  infallibly  bring 
success.  To  search  for  these  reasons  and  conditions,  and  judi- 
ciously to  classify  and  apply  them,  is  to  study  upon  scientific  prin- 
ciples. 

It  is  comparatively  but  a  short  time  since  the  more  useful  and 
common  pursuits  of  life  began  to  be  studied  in  this  manner.  For 
illustration,  the  noble  sciences  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
all-important  pursuit  of  agriculture,  have,  until  very  recently,  been 
almost  entirely  neglected.  One  or  two  hundred  years  ago,  medical 
practice  was  built  upon  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  receipts, 
some  of  which  were  rational  and  useful,  and  some  fantastic  and 
superstitious. 

In  like  mannsr,  the  science  of  teaching  has  not,  until  lately, 
been  very  extensively  subjected  to  truly  scientific  investigation. — 
The  science  of  teaching,  or  didactics,  is  in  its  infancy.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  many  of  the  more  important  principles  belong- 
ing to  that  science,  are  yet  to  be  developed  and  established.  At 
present,  there  are  a  great  number  of  questions,  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject, upon  which  many  profound  reasoners — men  of  superior 
knowledge  and  strong  common  sense — do  very  widely  difi'er. 

The  science  of  teaching  is  a  difficult  science,  requiring  great  dil- 
igence and  talent  in  its  acquirement,  and  great  discrimination,  care- 
fulness, and  tact  in  the  application.  Many  of  the  principles  be- 
longing to  it,  can  be  discovered  and  understood  only  by  the  most 
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acute  and  rigid  theoretical  reasoning  ;  and  many  of  them  require  for 
their  development,  long  and  careful  observation  and  comparison  of 
facts.  While  some  of  the  important  truths  which  the  science  of 
teaching  embraces,  may  be  demonstrated  from  self-evident  premi- 
ses, others  can  be  revealed  only  by  experiments  upon  a  scale  more 
or  less  extensive,  some  of  them  requiring  for  their  accomplishment 
the  combined  labors  of  many  individuals,  and  reaching  through 
many  years  and  even  through  many  generations.  This  is  evident- 
ly true  of  the  sciences  taught;  it  is  also  true  of  the  science  of 
teaching. 

There  is  scarcely  an  incentive  to  diligence,  scarcely  a  method  of 
restraining  disorder  or  vice,  scarcely  an  expedient  for  making  the 
pupil's  progress  more  rapid  or  more  thorough,  scarcely  a  mode  of 
rendering  the  exercises  of  school  more  pleasant  or  more  profitable, 
which  has  not,  apparently  or  really,  both  its  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, and  is  not  liable,  in  its  application,  to  produce  evil  as 
well  as  good.  In  this  condition  of  things,  it  is  certain  that  to  de- 
termine properly  what  shall  be  rejected  and  what  adopted,  is  not 
unfrequently  a  task  exceedingly  difficult. 

I  will  mention  a  few  examples,  by  way  of  illustration. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  a  teacher  to  point  to  the  lives 
of  such  men  as  Franklin,  Sherman,  and  Webster,  and  to  inspire 
his  pupils  with  faith  that,  under  our  republican  government,  they 
may  also,  if  they  will,  become  eminent  statesmen.  Much  good 
results  from  this  course.  Many  a  sluggish  intellect  is  thus  roused 
to  vigorous  action  ;  and  many  an  ardent  youth  is  thus  encouraged 
to  press  forward,  with  the  shout  of  "  Excelsior  !  "  to  the  perform- 
ance of  great  and  noble  deeds.  But  much  harm  is  also  done.  It 
is  thus  that  a  crowd  of  office  seekers,  numerous  as  the  frogs  of 
Egypt,  are  trained  up  to  be  a  curse  to  the  nation.  It  is  thus  that 
worldly  ambition  is^often  nourished  to  such  ungovernable  strength, 
that  it  takes  possession  of  the  whole  soul,  and  permits  no  atten- 
tion to  be  paid  to  the  divine  requirement,  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness."  Does  the  evil  counterbalance  the 
good  ? 

Many  instructors  think  that  a  multiplicity  of  studies,  and  a  great 
variety  of  methods  of  pursuing  the  same  study,  tend  to  dispel  the 
monotony  of  school  life,  and  to  render  the  pupil's  labors  more 
pleasant  and  more  successful.  Yet,  by  this  course,  an  unwhole- 
some thirst  may  be  nourished  for  perpetual  shifting  and  changing, 
and  ho  who  is  thus  educated  may  suffer  greatly  from  the  lack  of 
that  habitual  steadiness  of  purpose  which  is  essential  to  success. 
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I  need  only  refer  to  the  existing  doubts  and  opposite  opinions 
among  the  best  and  wisest  teachers,  respecting  the  amount  of  in- 
tellectual labor  which  may  safely  be  required  of  childhood  ;  re- 
specting the  propriety  of  employing  mutual  emulation  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  diligence  ;  respecting  the  necessity  of  corporeal  punishment, 
&€.,  as  further  proofs  that  it  is  far  less  difRcult  to  learn  that  which 
is  to  be  taught  than  how  to  teach  it. 

The  science  of  teaching  comprehends  the  knowledge  of  that 
most  mysterious  of  all  terrestrial  things,  the  human  mind.  Vain 
men  may  boast  of  their  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  doubt- 
less some  do  understand  it  better  than  others  ;  but  no  man's 
shrewdness  was  ever  yet  able  to  fathom  all  the  depths  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  One  mind  alone  might  be  a  subject  of  life-long  study  ; 
but  the  teacher  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  great  variety  of 
minds,  and  cannot  be  infallible  in  his  decisions  upon  the  best 
mothods  of  governing  and  educating  them  unless  he  perfectly 
knows  them  all. 

A  perfect  knowledge  of  the  science  of  teaching  requires  more 
than  common  sense  ;  it  requires  extraordinary  penetration  and 
judgment ;  nay,  it  requires  infinite  wisdom.  There  is  one  teacher 
— only  one — who  is  not  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
teaching.  Who  is  he  ?  I  answer  that  God  is  a  teacher.  By  the 
mysterious  gift  of  instinct,  by  the  operations  of  nature,  by  the 
works  of  providence,  or  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  is 
constantly  instructing  all  his  intelligent  creatures  ;  and  he  is  the 
only  teacher  in  all  the  universe  who  fully  understands  his  work. 
There  is  no  other  whose  usefulness  is  not  to  some  extent  diminish- 
ed by  his  ignorance. 

Whoever  assumes  the  responsibility  of  training  the  young, 
whether  as  parent,  guardian,  or  teacher,  must  expect  to  make  some 
important  errors.  Still,  he  may  not  be  to  blame  because  he  has 
not  wisdom  greater  than  Solomon's  ;  and  if  he  always  acts  accord- 
ing to  his  best  judgment  and  ability,  although  he  may  regret  the 
results  of  that  conduct  which  better  judgment  would  have  pre- 
vented, he  may  yet  preserve  a  good  conscience. 

But  are  we  not  sometimes  more  deeply  culpable  ?  Do  we  not 
sometimes  carelessly  set  our  pupils  examples  unworthy  of  their 
imitation  ?  Do  we  always  "  govern  our  passions  with  absolute 
sway  ?  "  Are  we  not  sometimes  impatient  and  fretful  ?  Do  not 
trifling  cares  and  amusements  often  receive  the  attention  which 
ought  to  be  bestowed  on  our  vocation  ?  Does  not  love  of  ease 
sometimes  too  successfully  tempt  us  to  neglect  the  trust  committed 
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to  US  ?  Do  we  not  often  fail  to  improve  golden  opportunities  for 
scattering  the  good  seed  which  might  spring  up  unto  intellectual 
power,  unto  moral  greatness,  or  unto  everlasting  life  ?  Who  can 
lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say,  '*  I  have  done  all  my  duty"  ? 
I  confess  I  cannot.  And  if  the  consequences  of  our  misconduct 
extended  only  to  things  material  and  perishable,  our  sorrow  might 
be  slight  and  soon  might  pass  away  ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  we 
have  dealt  unwisely  and  unfaithfully  with  immortal  minds,  should 
not  our  hearts  be  deeply  grieved,  and  our  heads  bowed  in  bitter 
repentance  before  God  ? 

But  let  us  not  permit  this  train  of  thought  so  to  prey  upon  our 
minds  as  to  discourage  us,  or  make  us  habitually  gloomy.  The 
teacher's  efficiency  is  not  at  all  increased  by  despondency  or  de- 
spair. It  is  his  duty  to  be  cheerful.  Our  pride  may  well  be  hum- 
bled by  these  painful  reflections  ;  but  before  we  abandon  our  vo- 
cation because  of  our  unworthiness,  let  us  have  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  our  places  will  be  better  filled  or  better  vacant.  As  for 
the  consequences  of  our  guilt  to  ourselves,  the  Arbiter  of  our  des- 
tiny is  merciful ;  and  they  who  seek  may  obtain  pardon  and  peace. 
As  for  the  consequences  to  our  pupils — if  we  do  not  perform  all 
our  duty,  we  must  trust  that  we  at  least  perform  part  of  it,  and  let 
it  be  our  prayer  that  God  will  abundantly  prosper  the  good  seed 
which  we  sow,  and  cause  all  that  is  evil  to  die  and  be  forgotten 
in  the  soil  where  it  falls. 

The  standard  at  which  the  teacher  should  aim  can  not  be  placed 
too  high.     He  should  aim  at  perfection.     But  we  should  determine 
upon  a  very  diff'erent  and  much  lower  standard,  by  which  to  try 
ourselves  and  ascertain   whether  it  be  our  duty  to  enter  upon  or 
continue  in  the  profession.     The  multitude  fix  that  standard  sadly 
too  low,   but  I  think  that  a  few  excellent  men,  who   have  held 
prominent  positions,  and  whose  opinions  have  been  widely  circu- 
lated,  have  gone  too  far  in  advance  of  the    age,  and   raised  the 
standard  too  high  for  the  times.     Who  can  tell  how  many  consci- 
entious individuals,  imperfect  indeed,  but  among  the  best  who  can 
now  be  obtained  for  the  teacher's  work,  have  been  thus  completely 
discouraged?     And  who  can  estimate  the  injury  which  has  thus 
been  done  to   the   cause  of  education  ?     The  standard    should  be 
just  within  the  reach  of  a  number  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand 
for  teachers,  unless,  indeed,  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  who 
are  better  than  none   at  all.     It  should  not  be  at  the  same  height 
in  all  localities  ;  in  this,  as  in  most  other  matters,  circumstances 
should  alter  cases.     And  having  once  decided  upon  our  duty,  after 
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careful  consideration,  and  according  to  our  best  judgments,  we 
need  not  thereafter  endure  the  annoyance  of  a  wavering  will  or 
the  torments  of  a  troubled  conscience,  but  should  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject, and  calmly,  peacefully,  steadily,  earnestly,  and  hopefully  pro- 
ceed in  the  execution  of  our  decision,  until  additional  light  upon 
our  duty  shall  furnish  good  reason  for  reconsideration. 

Instead  of  yielding  to  despondency  or  despair,  let  us  even  re- 
joice in  view  of  our  great  responsibility.  The  husbandman,  as  he 
drops  the  seed  into  the  furrow,  rejoices  in  anticipation  of  a  bounti- 
ful harvest ;  or  as  he  looks  upon  his  calves  and  colts,  he  is  made 
glad  as  imagination  pictures  before  him  the  strong  oxen  and  valu- 
ble  horses  which  they  are  to  become.  Nor  is  he  pleased  only  be- 
cause the  produce  of  his  fields  or  the  increase  of  his  herds,  adds 
to  his  wealth  and  places  him  farther  beyond  the  reach  of  want. — 
He  also  rejoices  in  them  because  they  are  the  proofs  of  his  activi- 
ty, and  the  evidences  of  his  energy,  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  and 
the  rewards  of  his  care.  Let  a  similar  pleasure  be  ours,  but  more 
refined,  as  our  vocation  is  more  exalted.  We  do  not  cultivate  the 
vegetables  which  shall  soon  wither  and  decay.  Our  care  is  not 
bestowed  upon  the  unthinking  brute.  The  hope  of  the  nation 
and  the  world  is  committed  to  our  charge.  We  are  training  those 
who  may  become  useful,  hoaored,  and  even  eminent  citizens  of 
the  state,  and  pillars  of  God's  church  on  earth.  Aye,  we  are  guard- 
ing tender  plants  which  may  hereafter  flourish  in  the  soil  of  God's 
paradise  on  high. 

And  let  us  not  be  contented  until  we  have  conquered  all  evils 
which  can  be  conquered.  Contentment  is  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  praiseworthy.  Contentment  with  the  insuperable  al- 
lotments of  God's  providence  is  a  virtue  ;  contentment  under  evils 
which  we  can  and  should  remove,  or  without  blessings  which  we 
can  and  should  enjoy,  is  folly  ;  contentment  with  our  own  evil 
habits  or  vices  is  a  crime.  In  adversity  and  prosperity,  through 
evil  report  and  through  good  report ;  in  trial  and,  we  trust,  in  tri- 
umph, let  our  motto  be,  "  Onward  and  upward  !  " — M.  H.  D.y 
New  York  Teacher. 


Unsuccessful  Men.  —  I  confess  that  increasing  years  bring 
with  them  an  increasing  respect  for  men  who  do  not  succeed  in  life, 
as  those  words  are  commonly  used.  Heaven  has  been  said  to  be 
a  place  for  those  who  have  not  succeeded  upon  earth ;  and  it  is 
surely  true  that  celestial  graces  do  not  best  thrive  and  bloom  in 
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the  hot  blaze  '^f  worldly  prosperity,  111  success  sometimes  arises 
from  a  superabundance  of  qualities  in  themselves  good  —  from  a 
conscience  too  sensitive,  a  taste  too  fastidious,  a  self-forgetfulness 
too  romantic,  a  modesty  too  retiring.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say,  with  a  living  poet,  that  "  the  world  knows  nothing  of  its 
greatest  men,"  but  there  are  forms  of  greatness,  or  at  least  of  ex- 
cellence, which  die  and  make  no  sign ;  there  are  martyrs  that  miss 
the  palm,  but  not  the  stake ;  heroes  without  the  laurel,  and  con- 
querors without  the  triumph. — Geo,  S.  Hilliard. 


GO  TO  WORK. 

Such  is  the  brief  but  significant  admonition  which  Nature  ut- 
ters aloud  in  every  human  ear ;  an  admonition,  in  fact,  which 
the  God  of  Nature  has  put  into  her  mouth,  and  which  she  is  ever 
and  anon  repeating  to  all  the  dwellers  upon  earth.  She  reminds 
us,  by  a  thousand  unmistakable  signs,  that  every  thing  within  her 
domain  is  at  work,  and  that  therefore  we  have  no  right  to  stand 
still.  She  shows  us  that  every  atom  and  particle  of  the  material 
world  is  in  a  state  of  constant  activity — that  change  and  modifica- 
tion of  some  sort  or  other  are  going  on  unceasingly,  and  that 
nothing  does  or  can  remain  at  rest. 

The  ground  we  tread  ;  the  air  we  breathe ;  every  thing  we 
touch,  taste  or  handle ;  the  very  bones,  muscles,  and  fluids,  which 
make  up  our  frames,  —  all  are  passing  in  an  unceasing  progression, 
to  a  new  organic  condition.  Action,  action !  is  the  living  voice 
of  unsentient  matter.  There  is  not  even  a  possibility  of  standing 
still :  each  passing  moment  contributes  something  toward  a  new 
complexion  to  the  face  of  the  material  universe ;  the  very  proces- 
ses of  decay  and  death  are  but  new  constitutions  and  elements  of 
vitality  and  activity.  If  things  be  so,  then  what  a  disgraceful 
anomaly  is  laziness  ! 

Having  nothing  to  do  is  the  very  worst  excuse  that  could  be 
preferred  for  doing  nothing.  To  have  nothing  to  do  is  a  disgrace 
to  a  reasonable  being ;  to  love  it  is  a  vice,  and  to  persist  in  it  is  a 
crime.  Whether  by  circumstances  adverse  to  us  we  arc  deprived 
of  employment,  or  are  in  no  need  of  it  through  the  possession  of 
a  competence,  we  are  morally  bound  to  find  or  to  create  a  vocation 
for  our  activities  and  faculties. 
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The  lazy  die  and  are  buried,  and  no  man  misses  them ;  the 
workers  live  on  in  their  works,  and  in  a  true  sense,  possess  the 
earth  long  after  the  earth  holds  their  lifeless  clay.  Their  monu- 
ments are  around  us,  and  above  us,  and  under  us  ;  and  we  honor 
them  for  their  work's  sake,  whether  we  will  or  not.  Let  us  glance 
fjr  a  moment  at  some  few  of  the  world's  workers,  and  see  what 
men  before  now  have  done  for  themselves  and  their  fellows  simply 
by  going  to  work. 

A  stone-mason  in  a  little  village  in  the  Venitian  territory  had  a 
rather  delicate  boy,  who,  being  too  young  to  assist  at  his  fa- 
ther's trade,  was  suflfered  to  wander  about  and  do  pretty  much  as 
he  pleased.  The  child,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a  sculp- 
tor, went  to  work  in  his  own  way,  and  with  lumps  of  clay,  raw  tur- 
nips, slices  of  melon  or  pumpkins,  or  bits  of  wax, — any  thing,  in 
short,  which  he  could  easily  cut  or  mould  into  shape, — he  repro- 
duced the  forms  of  nature  in  miniature  models  with  a  skill  which 
soon  began  to  attract  notice. 

A  lion  which,  at  the  instigation  of  a  cook  who  had  stood  his 
friend  in  the  matter  of  turnips,  he  modeled  in  butter  for  the  dec- 
oration of  a  nobleman's  dinner-table,  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  lord  of  the  village,  who  placed  the  little  modeler  under  the 
tutelage  of  an  eminent  sculptor.  At  the  present  moment  the 
world  is  full  of  the  renown  of  Antonio  Canova,  the  stone-mason's 
son.  Every  potentate  of  Europe  has  aspired  to  the  possession  of 
his  works  ;  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  miniature  copies  of 
them  afford  a  livelihood  to  thousands  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

In  a  very  lowly  cottage  in  the  north  of  England,  not  fifty  years 
ago,  a  sturdy  laborer  might  have  been  seen  at  work  of  an  evening, 
by  the  light  of  a  single  candle,  repairing  old  and  worn-out  clocks, 
the  rickety  property  of  his  needy  neighbors.  Late  into  the  night 
the  plodding  genius  protracted  his  work,  though  he  had  been  pur- 
suing the  severest  toil  through  the  day  in  the  darkness  of  the  mine. 
It  was  not  for  himself  that  he  plied  this  additional  trade,  but  for 
the  welfare  of  his  infant  son,  for  whom  he  thus  sought  to  obtain 
the  means  of  education,  the  want  of  which  he  had  himself  griev- 
ously felt. 

But  no  man  can  ever  seriously  strive  for  the  advantage  of 
another  without  in  some  way  promoting  his  own  welfare;  and 
thus  it  happened  in  this  instance.     The  industrious   application 
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which  supplied  the  means  of  education  for  his  darling  son  devel- 
oped the  mechanical  genius  of  the  father.  From  mending  old 
clocks,  he  went  on  to  effecting  improvements  in  old  machines  and 
engines,  and  then,  as  the  importance  of  his  practical  knowledge 
became  recognized  by  men  of  capital,  who  supplied  the  necessary 
funds,  he  proceeded  to  the  manufacture  of  new  ones,  upon  new 
and  improved  principles. 

He  rose  rapidly  into  notice  and  repute  ;  and  when,  soon  after 
the  great  railway  idea  got  firm  hold  of  the  public  mind,  he  stood 
forth  the  man  of  the  hour,  fully  prepared  and  qualified  in  every 
respect  to  carry  it  into  execution.  He  it  was — the  unlettered  day- 
laborer  of  the  mine  and  the  quarry — who  first  laid  a  solid  path- 
way of  iron  across  the  quaking  bog  upon  which  the  traveler  feared 
to  set  his  foot,  and  thus  solved  the  disputed  problem  which  has 
issued  in  covering  the  land  with  a  network  of  iron  rods. 

He  lived  to  realize  wealth  in  abundance,  and  a  reputation  wide 
as  the  world ;  and  what  perhaps  was  still  more  gratifying  to  his 
kindly  heart,  he  lived  to  see  that  son  for  whose  education  he  had 
toiled  so  painfully,  by  the  light  of  his  farthing  candle,  an  honored 
and  titled  member  of  the  British  senate.  What  man  is  there,  who, 
as  he  scuds,  with  a  flight  as  rapid  as  the  raven's,  over  a  railroad, 
does  not  now  and  then  recall  to  his  mind  the  name  of  George 
Stephenson  ? 

We  might  multiply  these  examples  to  the  extent  of  an  entire 
volume,  so  numerous  are  the  instances  upon  record  of  men,  and 
women  too,  who  by  sheer  force  of  energy  of  character  have  found 
out  their  proper  work,  and  done  it  nobly.  But  we  have  brought 
a  sufficient  number  of  witnesses  to  the  bar  to  prove  the  value  of 
the  doctrine  which  we  wish  to  inculcate,  and  which  is  briefly  this : 
That  all  dwellers  upon  earth  are  placed  here  to  do  something ; 
that  it  is  our  own  business,  and  not  the  business  of  any  other  per- 
son, to  find  out  our  vocation ;  and,  having  found  it,  then,  with  all 
the  vigor  and  perseverance  of  which  we  are  capable,  honestly  and 
prayerfully  to  "  go  to  work." — SargenVs  School  Monthly. 


Aptitudes  in  Men. — It  is  very  certain  that  no  man  is  fit  for 
everything  ;  but  it  is  almost  as  certain,  too,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  one  man  who  is  not  fit  for  something,  which  something  na- 
ture points  out  to  him  by  giving  him  a  tendency  and  propensity  to 
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it.  Every  man  finds  in  himself,  either  from  nature  or  education 
(for  they  are  hard  to  distinguish,)  a  peculiar  bent  and  disposition 
to  some  peculiar  character ;  and  his  struggle  against  it  is  the 
fruitless  and  endless  labor  of  Sisyphus.  Let  him  follow  and  cul- 
tivate that  vocation,  he  will  succeed  in  it,  and  be  considerable  in 
one  way,  at  least ;  whereas,  if  he  departs  from  it,  he  will,  at  least, 
be  inconsiderable,  probably  ludicrous. — Lord  Chesterfield. 


Activity. — Activity  is  one  of  the  everlasting  laws  of  existence. 
There  is  no  religion  without  work.  Laziness  is  spiritual  death. — 
Whoever  acquired  anything  worth  having  by  lying  still  and  wait- 
ing for  it  to  come  to  him  ?  All  things  are  within  reach  of  man, 
if  he  will  only  go  after  them :  all  things  mock  him  who  lingers 
by  the  way.  Who  gains  money  but  the  man  who  toils  with  hand 
or  brain  ?  Who  finds  knowledge  save  by  the  striving  of  the 
understanding  ?  Who  knows  anything  of  beauty  in  nature  but  he 
who  spurns  the  morning  couch  and  is  on  the  hill-top  while  his 
neighbors  are  asleep  :  can  defy  the  snow  and  the  rain,  and  strain 
up  the  mountain  summit  and  endure  the  noonday  heats  ?  And 
through  what  watching  and  lonely  wrestling  with  languor  and  dis- 
couragement the  artist  leads  out  human  loveliness  from  the  rough 
marble,  and  coaxes  beauty  upon  the  canvass  !  And  does  not  every 
good  man  go  up  to  his  virtue  as  Jesus  went ;  like  him  resist  Satan 
in  the  desert,  sweat  drops  of  blood  in  Gethsemane,  and  bear  his 
cross  up  Calvary  ?  Activity  is  the  law  of  life.  Let  us  be  up  and 
doing.  Time  waits  for  no  man ;  all  things  go  on  ;  go  on  with 
all  things,  or  you  will  fall  out  of  your  rank  in  the  procession  of 
existence,  and  never  find  your  place  again  unless  through  toils 
that  will  wring  your  soul  with  anguish.  Listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  sea,  for  it  is  the  voice  of  God,  which  evermore  says  :  "  Work 
while  it  is  called  to-day.''' — Christian  Inquirer. 


How  TO  BE  Loved. — Here  is  a  secret  worth  knowing.  Wm. 
Wirt,  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  thus  insists  upon  the  importance 
of  the  *'  small,  sweet  courtesies  of  life."  Depend  upon  it,  he  is 
right.  He  says  :  *'  I  want  to  tell  you  a  secret.  The  way  to  make 
yourself  pleasing  to  others,  is  to  show  that  you  care  for  them.  The 
whole  world  is  like  the  miller  at  Mansfield,  —  who  cared  for  no- 
body— no,  not  he — ^because  nobody  cared  for  him.     And  the  whole 
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world  will  serve  you  so,  if  you  give  them  the  same  cause.  Let 
all  persons,  therefore,  see  that  you  do  care  for  them,  by  showing 
them  what  Sterne  so  happily  calls  the  small,  sweet  courtesies  in 
which  there  is  no  parade ;  whose  voice  is  too  still  to  tease  and 
which  manifest  themselves  by  tender  and  affectionate  looks,  and 
little  kind  acts  of  attention,  giving  others  the  preference  in  every 
little  enjoyment  at  the  table,  in  the  field,  walking,  sitting,  or  stand- 
ing." 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM  IN  THE  FOR- 
MATION OF  CHARACTER. 

That  the  success,  the  happiness,  and  the  usefulness  of  men  de- 
pend in  a  very  large  degree  upon  the  habits  formed  in  early  life, 
is  a  fact  too  well  known  and  too  generally  admitted  to  need  argu- 
ment ;  and  that  the  school,  covering  as  it  does  so  considerable  a 
portion  of  that  period  of  life  in  which  habits  are  most  easily 
formed  and  become  most  firmly  rooted  in  the  mind,  has  a  direct 
and  important  bearing  upon  their  formation,  is  equally  plain. 

Now  I  submit  to  every  intelligent  and  reflecting  person,  wheth- 
er the  habits  of  punctuality,  promptness,  neatness,  regularity,  and 
submission  to  authority  and  law,  or  their  opposites,  which  every 
child  that  goes  to  school  must  be  forming  in  every  schoolroom 
every  day,  whether  he  will  or  not,  have  not  as  much  to  do  practi' 
cally  with  all  the  real  and  truly  valuable  purposes  of  life,  as  the 
instructions  received  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  studies  pursued. 
Is  it  not  quite  as  necessary  to  success  in  trade,  for  example,  for 
the  merchant  to  be  habitually  prompt  in  meeting  his  engagements 
and  discharging  his  obligations,  as  it  is  to  understand  the  intrica- 
cies of  double-entry  ?  Are  not  integrity,  punctuality,  and  obe- 
dience to  law,  qualities  as  important  to  the  happiness  and  useful- 
ness of  the  citizen,  or  to  the  realization  of  the  hopes  of  the 
aspirant  for  public  favor  and  consideration,  as  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  grammar  nnd  geography  ? 

If  these  views  are  correct,  it  follows  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
parents  in  the  community  who  are  so  clamorous  for  the  practical 
in  education,  are  justly  chargeable  with  great  inconsistency.  They 
not  only  do  not  seek  to  promote  in  the  highest  degree  the  educa- 
tional interests   of  their  children ;  but  on  the  contrary  arc  con- 
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stantly  throwing  obstacles  in  the.  way  of  the  teacher  who  would 
do  it.  They  insist  that  the  studies  pursued  shall  be  practical,  and 
then,  by  allowing  their  children  to  be  irregular  in  their  attendance 
upon  the  exercises  of  the  school,  they  make  it  impossible  in  any 
good  degree  to  render  them  so.  For  the  sake  of  ease,  conven- 
ience, or  pelf,  or,  what  is  still  more  surprising,  to  gratify  the 
mere  wish  or  whim  of  the  child,  who  brooks  with  impatience  the 
restraints  and  mental  application  of  the  schoolroom,  they  take 
him  from  school  or  permit  him  to  absent  himself  every  other  day 
in  the  week ;  and  then  congratulate  themselves  upon  his  future 
prospects,  because,  forsooth,  he  studies  nothing  but  what  is  prac- 
tical.  They  do  not  believe  in  the  utility  of  studying  Latin  or 
algebra ;  not  they  ;  that  would  be  time  thrown  away.  It  might 
do  very  well  if  he  was  going  to  be  a  schoolmaster,  or  a  minister, 
but  they  design  him  for  practical  life ;  and,  therefore,  they  wish 
to  provide  for  him  a  practical  education. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  teacher  should,  through  indolence,  or 
caprice,  omit  two  or  three  recitations  a  day,  and  occasionally  sus- 
pend the  school  a  half  a  day,  or  a  whole  one,  as  it  might  suit  his 
convenience  or  pleasure,  they  would  charge  him,  and  justly,  too, 
with  non-performance  of  duty  ;  and  yet  the  effect  upon  the  schol- 
ar is  precisely  the  same  as  if  he  had  lost  so  much  by  being  allow- 
ed to  stay  from  school.  If  there  is  any  difference  in  the  two  cases, 
it  is,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  scholar  are  concerned,  wholly  in 
favor  of  that  supposed  to  be  pursued  by  the  teacher ;  for  in  this 
case  the  child  loses  nothing  but  the  elementary  instruction  to  which 
he  was  entitled  ;  while  in  the  other,  he  loses  both  this  and  the 
regular  habits  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  forming.  In 
the  one  case  the  loss  is  only  intellectual :  in  the  other,  it  is  both 
intellectual  and  moral. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  excuse  or  extenuate  the  conduct  of  the 
parent  on  the  ground  that  he  has  the  absolute  control  of  his  child, 
and  consequently  the  right  to  take  him  from  school  when,  and 
keep  him  as  long  as  he  pleases  ;  for  we  deny  that  he  has  any  such 
right.  Certain  it  is  that  he  has  not  the  moral,  if  he  has  the  legal 
right.  So  far  from  it,  he  is  under  the  most  sacred  obligations  both 
to  his  offspring  and  to  society  to  give  him  the  most  thorough  and 
extensive  educational  training,  moral  and  intellectual,  which  lies 
in  his  power :  an  educational  training  looking  to  the  uniform  and 
symmetrical  development  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  not 
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merely  to  the  acquisition  of  a  given  amount  or  kind  of  knowledge. 
In  this  way  only  can  he  consistently  discharge  the  duties  of  a  par- 
ent, and  have  even  the  semblance  of  a  claim  to  being  practical  in 
the  education  of  his  children. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  comparative  importance  of  a 
uniform  and  rigid  discipline,  and  the  consequent  responsibility  of 
the  teacher  in  this  regard,  are  readily  seen.  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  habits  and  dispositions  formed  and  developed  in  the 
schoolroom,  constitute  a  part,  and  for  all  the  real,  practical  pur- 
poses of  our  entire  being,  present  and  future,  the  most  important 
part  of  school  education.  The  term  habit  is  here  used  to  include 
not  our  moral  habits  merely,  but  our  intellectual  habits,  also  our 
habits  of  study,  thought,  and  attention.  Both  of  these  classes  of 
habits  are,  and  must  be,  formed.  There  is  no  possibility  of  avoid- 
ing it ;  it  is  the  universal  law  of  our  being ;  and  upon  the  teacher 
it  depends  chiefly,  whether  they  shall  be  good  or  bad.  It  is, 
therefore,  unnecessary  to  argue  the  importance  of  good  discipline 
in  schools ;  it  is  the  essential  of  all  true  success  and  usefulness  in 
teaching.  Take  away  the  ability  to  govern  from  the  teacher,  and 
you  take  away  his  right  arm  of  power. 

Were  it  necessary  for  me  to  choose  between  the  indifferent 
teacher,  but  skillful  disciplinarian,  and  the  skillful  teacher  but  in- 
diff'erent  disciplinarian,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  choose  the  former. 
It  would  be  a  choice  of  evils,  I  grant,  but  by  far  the  less  evil  of 
the  two  ;  for  a  school  well  governed  is  a  positive  good,  even  if 
nothing  else  is  accomplished  ;  while  a  school  badly  governed,  how- 
ever competent  the  teacher  may  be  in  other  respects,  is  only  evil 
and  that  continually.  Did  not  my  limits  forbid,  I  might  dwell  at 
considerable  length  upon  the  qualities  and  conditions  requisite  to 
success  in  the  government  and  management  of  the  school ;  but  I 
must  content  myself  with  barely  glancing  at  a  few  of  the  princi- 
pal ones. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  to  be  a  successful  disciplinarian,  the 
teacher  must  govern  himself.  His  example  will  have  more  weight 
than  his  commands ;  if  he  cannot  control  his  own  passions,  how 
can  he  restrain  and  curb  those  of  others?  He  must  also  be 
self-reliant.  He  must  have  confidence  in  his  own  ability  to 
meet  and  provide  for  any  emergency. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  must  be  prudent,  cautious,  mild,  and  firm. 
His  deportment  should  always  be  that  of  the  perfect  gentleman ; 
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treating  all  with  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  never  forgetting  that 
lie  is  a  teacher  of  youth,  whose  every  act  and  word  is  sure  to 
make  its  mark  and  be  reproduced  in  the  character  of  those  whose 
destiny  he  is  controlling.  Finally  he  must  possess  that  energy  of 
purpose,  that  indomitable  perseverance,  that  force  of  will,  that 
power  over  mind,  which  will  enable  him  to  execute  his  plans  and 
laws  with  apparent  ease  and  ultimate  success.  In  short,  in  his 
personal  habits  and  demeanor,  and  in  all  his  movements,  he  must 
himself  Je,  what  he  would  wish  his  pupils  to  be. 

DIDASKA.LOS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Agents. — The  following  gentlemen  are  our  authorized  agents 
for  the  Teacher — Messrs.  H.  Packard,  Portland ;  Albert  Maxfield, 
East  Windham;  M.  K.  Maberry,  Hiram;  D.  H.  Walker,  Casco; 
Jas.  N.  Hall,  Wilton ;  N.  A.  West,  Bath ;  C.  N.  Childs,  Farm- 
ington;  James  C.  Chilcott,  Sullivan;  Lewis  A.  Cobb,  Sumner; 
Milton  Welch,  Augusta ;  Henry  W.  Park,  Dixfield ;  J.  Warren 
Hawkes,  Manchester;  George  B.  Springer,  North  Hancock ;  and 
J.  B.  Cranford,  Georgetown. 

Exchanges. — We  have  added  to  our  list  of  educational  ex- 
changes, the  following  excellent  journals :  Sargent's  School 
Monthly,  the  New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Education,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Common  School  Journal. 

CoNTRiBUTioKs  TO  THE  Teacher. — We  would  most  respect- 
fully invite  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  aid  in  furnishing  the 
proper  amount  of  original  matter  for  our  journal.  They  are  invi- 
ted to  make  it  their  organ,  and  make  it  useful  to  the  cause  of 
common  schools,  of  general  intelligence,  and  liberal  culture. 

Receipts. — We  have  received  the  subscription-price  of  the 
Teacher  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  of  our  old  subscribers, 
and  fifty-four  new  ones.  In  the  next  number,  we  shall  give  the 
names  of  all  those  who  shall  have  paid  before  the  1st  of  August.  It 
is  very  desirable  that  all  of  the  subscribers  send  in  their  subscriptions 
before  that  date,  as  the  editor  will  commence  the  Teachers'  Conven- 
tions in  August,  and  cannot  attend  to  such  matters,  and  will  also 
need  the  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  publication.  Many  thanks 
are  extended  to  those  who  have  already  paid. 
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Our  Success. — ^We  are  sometimes  asked  if  the  Teacher  will 
succeed.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  it  must  and  shall  succeed.  We 
know  of  no  such  word  as  failure.  Let  our  friends  so  act,  and  not 
only  success,  but  eminent  success  shall  attend  all  our  efforts.  In 
our  next  number,  we  hope  to  record  the  fact  that  we  have,  at  least, 
eight  hundred  actual  subscribers.  On  the  issue  of  the  June 
number,  the  number  of  subscribers  was  five  hundred  and  sev- 
enteen. It  is  now  six  hundred  and  three.  By  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber, we  shall  expect  not  less  than  twelve  hundred. 

Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary. — It  was  the  good  fortune  of 
the  editor  to  be  present  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  Societies  and 
Exhibition  of  the  Students  of  this  honored  institution,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  1 7th  of  last  month.  An  oration  was  expected  from  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Webb,  of  Augusta,  but  the  sickness  of  that  gentleman 
caused  a  disappointment  of  the  looked  for  feast.  The  time  set 
apart  to  the  oration  was  occupied  by  Hon.  S.  P.  Benson,  Hon. 
Noah  Smith,  Jr.,  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  and  the  Hon.  A. 
P.  Morrill,  in  well  timed  remarks,  congratulating  the  teachers  and 
friends  of  the  institution  for  past  and  present  success.  The  origi- 
nal pieces  spoken  by  the  young  gentlemen,  and  read  by  the  young 
ladies  in  the  afternoon,  reflected  much  credit  upon  their  authors. 
They  were  finely  written  essays,  and  many  of  them  would  have 
done  honor  to  maturer  minds. 

Westbrook  Seminary. — We  have  received,  with  much  pleas- 
ure, the  catalogue  of  this  flourishing  and  useful  institution  of  learn- 
ing. The  catalogue  shows  that  the  number  of  students  is  on  the 
increase.  This  fact,  considering  the  hardness  of  the  times,  is  full 
of  significance,  and  is  a  proof  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  Instruc- 
tors. The  accomplished  Principal,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Weston,  is  giv- 
ing to  the  Institution  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  its  friends 
should  show  their  appreciation  of  his  noble  eff'orts  by  giving  him 
a  corresponding  support.  It  was  our  purpose  to  have  been  present 
at  the  examination  of  the  School  last  month,  but  other  duties  ab- 
solutely prevented. 


Poetry. — The  earliest  advantage  which  is  found  to  arise  from 
the  practice  of  learning  and  reciting  passages  of  poetry  is  an  im- 
provement of  the  faculty  of  memory.  Sentiments  which,  if  ex- 
pressed in  prose,  would  soon  be  forgotten,  frequently,  when  cloth- 
ed in  verse,   produce   a  permanent   impression.     The  mind  may 
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thus  be  gradually  stored  with  maxims  of  the  purest  morality ; 
while  the  reciting  of  poetry  is,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Claren- 
don, "  the  best  and  most  natural  way  to  introduce  an  assurance 
and  confidence  in  speaking  with  that  leisure  and  tone  of  pronun- 
ciation that  is  decent  and  graceful,  and  in  which  ho  few  men  are 
excellent,  for  want  of  information  and  care  when  they  were  young." 
Dr,  Allen. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


A  Treatise  of  Arithmetic,  combining  Analysis  and  Synthesis,  adapted  to  the 
Best  Mode  of  Instruction  in  Common  Schools  and  Academies.  By  James  S. 
Eaton,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Phillips'  Academy.  Boston:  Brown,  Taggard  &  Chase. 

The  reputation  and  acknowledged  abilities  of  the  author  in  the 
department  of  mathematics,  entitle  the  work  to  the  candid  exam- 
ination of  educators,  school  committees  and  scholars.  We  have 
had  time  to  give  it  only  a  cursory  examination,  but  sufficient  to 
satisfy  us  that  the  author  has  given  to  the  public  a  work  of  rare 
merit,  remarkable  for  the  clearness  and  correctness  of  its  defini- 
tions and  rules.  Attention  is  called  to  an  advertisement  in  the 
following  pages. 


NATIONAL   TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

We  insert  below  a  notice  of  the  first  annual  meeting  of  this 
association.  We  sincerely  hope  that  Maine  may  be  represented, 
and  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  be  given  to  the 
teachers  of  the  State,  through  the  columns  of  the  Teacher.  Had 
we  a  State  Teachers'  Association,  delegates  would  be  sent.  Is 
there  not  time  to  issue  a  call  for  the  organization  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation, and  thus  secure  the  election  of  delegates  ? 

The  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Teachers' 
Association  will  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  commencing  at 
10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  August  11th. 

At  this  meeting,  Lectures  are  expected  from  the  following  dis- 
tinguished Educators,  viz : 

Introductory  Address  by  the  President,  Z.  Richards,  Principal 
of  a  Classical  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lecture  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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Lecture  by  J.  N.  McElligott,  Principal  of  a  Classical  School, 
New  York  City. 

Lecture  by  Daniel  Read,  Prof,  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Lecture  by  John  Young,  Prof,  in  the  North  Western  Christian 
University,  Indiana. 

Lecture  by  Hon.  John  B.  Malliakd,  Georgia. 

Lecture  by  Hon.  C.  H.  Wiley,  North  Carolina. 

Subjects  for  Discussion. 

1.  The  expediency  and  justice  of  maintaining  free  schools 
throughout  our  Country  by  general  taxation. 

2.  Parochial  Schools  ;  are  they  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
American  Institutions  ? 

3.  Mixed  Schools — The  propriety  and  expediency  of  educating 
both  sexes  together,  in  the  same  classes. 

The  order  of  exercises  will  be  announced  at  the  meeting. 
Measures  have  been  taken  to  make  this  assembling,  a  grand  Na- 
tional Tracheks'  Jubilee  !  Many  of  the  most  prominent 
friends  of  education  from  the  several  States  and  Canada,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  exercises. 

N.  B.  State,  County  and  other  Educational  Associations  are 
respectfully  invited  to  send  Delegates.  Members  and  Delegates 
are  requested  to  report  themselves,  on  their  arrival  at  Cincinnati, 
at  the  office  of  A.  J.  Rickoff,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  Local  Committee,  at  Cincinnati,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
Mr.  Superintendent  Rickoff,  is  doing  all  that  can  be  done  to  se- 
cure the  objects  of  the  meeting.  It  is  expected  that  a  reduction 
of  fare  on  the  principal  roads  will  be  made. 

Further  particulars  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  President,  Z. 
Richards,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  Secretary,  J.  W.  Bulkley, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  By  order  of  the  Board, 

Brooklyn^  June,  1858.  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Sec'y. 


MATHEMATICAL. 


Mathematical  Questions. — We  have  received  but  one  math- 
ematical question.  It  is  given  below  and  solutions  arc  solicited. 
Let  them  be  as  much  condensed  as  possible.  Will  not  our  Teach- 
ers furnish  matter  for  this  Department  ?  Solutions  should  accom- 
pany the  questions : 

Question  1. —  There  are  two  towers,  one  60  and  the  other 
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90  feet  high,  standing  100  feet  asunder  on  a  plain.  On  a 
straight  line  between  their  bases,  and  equi-distant  from  their 
summits  is  a  fountain.  At  a  certain  distance  from  the  fountain  is 
a  summer-house,  situated  as  far  from  the  summit  of  such  tower,  as 
the  summits  of  the  towers  are  apart.  What  is  the  distance  be- 
tween the  fountain  and  summer-house  ?  w.  M. 


THE  PRESS. 

The  Press  has  very  kindly  and  encouragingly  noticed  the  first 
number  of  the  Teacher.  We  have  been  induced  to  lay  aside  all 
modesty  in  the  matter,  and  insert  a  portion  of  the  notices  which 
have  been  made,  that  the  teachers  of  the  State  may  be  inspired 
with  more  confidence  in  our  enterprise. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  Maine  Teacher,  edited 
and  published  by  the  Hon.  Mark  H.  Bunnell,  at  Norway,  Maine. 
Mr.  D.  is  State  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Maine,  and  his 
whole  heart  seems  devoted  to  their  improvement  and  elevation. 
We  welcome  this  new  Journal.  It  comes  out  in  very  neat  style, 
and  the  number  before  us  is  full  of  good  matter.  We  wish  friend 
Bunnell  abundant  success,  and  if  there  is  a  single  teacher  in  all 
"  down  east "  who  is  unwilling  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  this 
Journal,  he  ought  to  be  obliged  to  live  in  some  State  where  the 
schoolmaster  is  either  a  cipher  or  an  unknown  quantity. — Conn. 
Com.  School  Journal. 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of  an  educational 
magazine  in  Maine  with  much  pleasure.  It  has  long  been  a  need 
among  the  teachers  of  our  State,  and  we  hope  they  will  feel  them- 
selves called  on  to  give  it  a  liberal  support.  It  is  published  by 
Mark.  H.  Bunnell,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  a 
man  well  qualified  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  and  the  typo- 
graphical execution  is  of  the  highest  order. — Maine  Farmer. 

The  first  number  of  the  Maine  Teacher  has  just  been  pub- 
lished, and  presents  both  a  fine  appearance  and  a  good  selection  of 
articles.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  for  starting  almost  entirely  through  his  own  efi'orts 
and   upon  his  own  responsibility,  a  journal  which  has  long  been 
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needed.  Vermont  is  now  the  only  State  in  New  England  without 
an  educational  periodical,  and  even  there  the  want  of  it  is  in  some 
measure  supplied  by  contributions,  made  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  to  several  of  the  prominent  news- 
papers of  the  State. — Mass.  Teacher. 

The  Maine  Teacher,  by  the  able  and  accomplished  Superintend- 
ent of  Common  Schools,  Hon.  Mark  H.  Bunnell,  from  the  press  of 
Brown  Thurston,  Esq.,  of  Portland,  has  proved  a  success.  It 
contains  just  the  matter  which  the  cause  of  education  in  Maine 
requires ;  is  finely  adapted  to  the  wants  of  teachers,  and  is  so  very 
beautiful  in  its  typography  as  to  be  attractive  to  popular  reading. 
Kennebec  Jouraal. 

The  Maine  Teacher. — A  Monthly  Journal,  devoted  to  the  Ed- 
ucational Interests  of  Maine. 

We  find  on  our  table  the  first  number  of  this  journal,  which 
was  issued  during  our  absence.  Its  contents  are  excellent  and 
appropriate,  though,  as  might  be  expected,  there  is  a  little  origi- 
nal matter  in  this  number.  It  is  "  got  up  "  in  good  taste  and 
neatly  printed  by  Brown  Thurston.  The  editor  and  publisher, 
Hon.  M.  H.  Dunnell,  Sup't  of  Common  Schools,  has  given  assur- 
ance of  his  determination  to  give  the  thing  a  fair  experiment,  and 
if  he  has  the  patronage  which  he  should  have,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  "  Maine  Teacher  "  will  do  good  service  to  the  cause 
of  education  and  be  an  honor  to  the  State.  Terms,  $1.00  per 
single  copy;  six  copies,  85  ;  ten  copies,  88 ;  twenty  copies,  815. 
Zions'  Advocate. 

The  Maime  Teacher. — The  first  number  of  the  Maine  Teach- 
er has  been  issued  from  the  office  of  Brown  Thurston,  Portland. 
The  work  is  edited  and  published  by  Hon.  Mark  H.  Dunnell, 
State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  It  fully  meets  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  friends  of  the  movement,  the  teachers  of  Maine, 
and  cannot  fail  to  receive  a  popular  support.  The  terms  are  only 
one  dollar  a  year. — Farmington  Chronicle. 

The  Maine  Teacher. — This  is  the  first  number  of  a  monthly 
journal  devoted  to  the  educational  interests  of  Maine.  The  ob- 
ject is  an  important  one ;  the  work  is  undertaken  by  a  gentleman 
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of  experience,  energy  and  ability,  (Mark  H.  Dunnell,  Esq.,  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools)  and  we  hope  it  will  be  entirely  success- 
ful. We  commend  it  to  the  favor  of  the  good  people  of  Maine. 
We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  all  the  articles  of 
the  present  number,  but  such  as  we  have  read  are  sound  and  prac- 
tical. Its  selections  are  interesting  and  appropriate.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  journal  is  tasteful — its  typographical  execution 
is  neat,  and  the  paper  of  excellent  quality. — Eastern  Argus. 

The  first  number  of  the  "  Maine  Teacher  "  has  been  received. 
It  is  edited  by  Mark  H.  Dunnell,  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  and  printed  by  Brown  Thurston,  of  Portland.  This  pub- 
lication is  a  desideratum  in  Maine,  and  one  that  can  be  made  very 
useful  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  if  it  be  but  well 
patronized  and  sustained,  as  it  should  be.  It  is  a  monthly  issue 
of  thirty-two  pages,  and  very  neatly  printed.  Price  one  dollar 
per  year. — Franklin  Patriot. 

The  Maine  Teacher. — Hon.  Mark  H.  Dunnell,  our  excellent 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  has  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  a  monthly  journal,  with  this  title,  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  Maine.  Each  number  will  consist  of  thirty-two 
pages,  filled  with  practical  and  useful  articles,  original  and  select- 
ed, reflecting  the  views  of  the  best  educational  talent  in  the  coun- 
try. Under  the  direction  of  its  able  editor,  whose  whole  soul  is 
in  the  work  of  promoting  the  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  our  com- 
mon schools,  we  have  no  fears  that  it  will  not  richly  deserve  the 
countenance  and  support  of  every  friend  of  popular  education. 
Terms  $1  a  year,  with  a  liberal  discount  to  clubs.  Address  the 
editor  at  Norway. — The  Eastern  Mail. 

Maine  Teachek. — The  first  number  of  this  Magazine,  the 
prospectus  of  which  has  been  noticed  in  our  columns,  is  upon  our 
table.  It  contains  thirty-two  large  pages  of  matter,  original  and 
selected,  and  is  got  up  with  good  taste.  The  cause  which  it  ad- 
vocates,— the  interests  of  our  Common  Schools  and  their  Teachers, 
is  a  noble  one,  and  we  hope  that  the  class  upon  whom  its  support 
must  fall,  and  from  whose  hands  must  come  the  matter  which  is 
hereafter,  in  a  great  measure,  to  fill  its  pages ;  will  take  hold  of 
the  matter  in  earnest. — Oxford  Democrat. 
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For  the  Maine  Teacher.  , 

WHAT  CAN  TEACHERS  DO  ? 

There  is  a  common  cry,  raised  throughout  New-England,  and, 
echoed,  with  redoubled  reverberations,  thruugh  all  the  far-off  west 
''give  us  better  schools."  It  is  not  merely  humbly  asked  for,  po- 
litely begged,  it  is  imperiously  demanded.  It  is  the  common  sen- 
timent of  the  free  and  those  who  wish  to  perpetuate  freedom  to 
their  children's  children.  As  educators,  we  must  give  heed  to  the 
call.  It  will  not,  if  we  have  money,  do  for  us  to  count  the  cost 
with  too  penurious  a  hand,  and  tighten  the  strings  of  our  purses, 
while  our  hearts  close  still  tighter  than  they.  It  will  not,  if  we 
are  teachers,  do  to  become  frightened  at  the  work,  and  retire  in- 
gloriously  from  the  attempt.  It  is  doubtless  true,  that  more  money 
must  be  paid,  and  more  work  be  done,  and  of  a  better  quality, 
before  our  schools  will  be  all  that  can  be  desired.  Good  teachers 
must  not  allow  themselves  to  become  restive  at  this  oft  repeated 
cry,  dictated  as  it  is  by  the  very  best  feelings  of  the  human  heart. 
Nor  must  teachers,  who  have  had  only  limited  advantages,  be  dis- 
couraged, and  deterred  from  prosecuting  the  noble  work  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  "What  we  need  is  a  healthy  growth,  through 
the  whole  system  of  Common  School  Education.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  private  schools,  supported 
by  private  munificence  or  the  patronage  of  a  liberal  public  —  they 
have  their  use,  their  merits,  and  their  defects.  The  Common 
School  belongs  to  us  all.  We  all  have  a  share  in  it,  rich  or  poor. 
We  all,  therefore,  have  a  right,  and  it  is  our  duty,  to  look  after 
its  interests  ;  and,  if  in  our  power,  remedy  its  defects.     I  said  wo 
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need  a  healthy  growth  throughout  the  system.  For  we  can  be 
said  now  to  have  a  system.  It  may  not  be  a  perfect  one,  but  it  is 
ourSy  and  we  ought  to  give  it  the  means  of  development,  growth, 
maturity,  fruit.  It  must  be  remembered,  what  the  Superintend- 
ent has  so  often  and  so  truly  said,  that  all  improvement  in  our 
schools  must  arise  mainly  from  a  healthy  and  improved  public  sen- 
timent. Those  who  make  the  laws  pertaining  to  our  schools,  also 
hold  the  purse.  Hence  they  should  have  just  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

A  system  embraces  parts.  Of  these  parts  the  teacheii  him- 
self is  a  prominent  one.  I  propose  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  to 
reach,  if  I  may,  that  class  so  numerous,  so  responsible,  so  useful.  I 
propose  to  suggest  some  thoughts,  useful  in  helping  them  do  their 
part  in  the  great  work  of  improving  our  common  schools.  Nor  in 
doing  this,  would  I  by  any  means  imply,  that  they  are  not  already 
a  laborious,  self-sacrificing,  highly  useful  class,  who  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  community,  instead,  as  too  often  they  receive,  from 
the  unthinking,  their  maledictions.  To  every  good  but  one,  who 
is  the  absolute  good,  there  is  a  better.  It  ought  to  be  to  us  a 
cause  of  gratitude,  that  we  are  capable  of  constant  improvement. 
Improvement,  advancement,  progress  do  not  imply  necessarily 
previous  blame,  but  only  the  performance  of  present  duty.  For 
whoever  performs  faithfully  present  duty,  will  necessarily  secure 
for  the  future  pre-eminence  over  the  past. 

My  first  suggestion  is  self-improvement.  Standing  as  che  teach- 
er does,  so  near  the  fountain  head  of  influence  ;  operating  so  di- 
rectly upon  the  young  mind  in  its  forming  period, —  he  cannot  be 
too  careful  to  set  himself  right  in  every  respect  possible.  This 
self-improvement  may  be  carried  on  in  various  directions.  First, 
by  increasing  the  powers  of  mind  by  careful  study  of  the  exact 
sciences.  A  teacher  of  a  resolute  and  determined  mind,  can  ac- 
complish wanders  in  this.  Instructors  are  indeed  great  helps  to 
us  in  prosecuting  our  studies  ;  but  a  person  of  somewhat  mature 
mind,  as  the  teachers  of  our  common  schools  are,  can  do  much  for 
himself  alone.  Algebra  and  Geometry  can  be  learned  to  good 
advantage  without  a  teacher,  better  indeed  than  with  poor  ones, — 
The  great  difficulty  lies  in  attempting  to  do  too  much  at  a  time. 
What  is  needed  is  continual  effort,  rather  than  over  efibrt. 

It  is  an  old  proverb,  "  Many  mickles  make  a  muckle."      Those 
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who  improve  odd  moments,  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted, 
are  sure  to  gain  wisdom.  The  secret  consists  in  perfectly  under- 
standing one  thing  at  a  time,  without  being  in  haste  to  leave  it 
half  comprehended,  (which  is  really  worse  than  knowing  nothing 
of  it)  and  going  to  something  new.  I  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea 
that  one  must  know  the  wliole  of  any  science.  Who  does,  but  God, 
the  infinite  one !  But  I  do  mean,  that  we  should  aim  to  know 
perfectly  as  far  as  we  advance.  One  may  understand  perfectly  the 
first  four  books  of  Geometry,  if  he  does  not  study  the  remainder. 
"VVe  should  go  thoroughly  as  far  as  we  go  at  all.  This  can  not  be 
too  much  insisted  upon.  These  remarks  are  intended  only  as  hints 
in  that  direction. 

Again,  teachers  should  read  Educational  Periodicals,  and  espec- 
ially any  belonging  to  their  own  State.  Farmers  have  their  Agri- 
cultural papers  —  Lawyers,  Clergymen,  Physicians  and  Artisans 
theirs.  They  tax  themselves  frequently,  to  a  considerable  amount, 
to  supply  themselves  with  professional  reading.  Why  should  not 
teachers  follow  their  example,  so  absolutely  necessary  for  success 
and  progrees  ?  But,  besides  subscribing  for,  paying  for,  and  reading 
a  paper,  devoted  to  education,  they  should  write  something  for  its 
columns.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  we  learn  by  teaching.  It  was 
a  remark  of  Bacon,  that  writing  makes  an  exact  man.  A  com- 
munication of  ten  lines  often  does  more  good  than  the  essay  of 
ten  pages,  for  the  many  are  thus  reached.  A  new  impulse  is  giv- 
en to  thought, —  mind  is  roused  by  the  effort,  and  that  is  often 
just  what  is  wanted.  A  watch  just  stopped,  may  sometimes  be 
started  by  one's  shaking  it  a  little,  and  ever  after  do  good  service. 
Teachers  sometimes  need  a  little  rousing,  and  the  use  of  their  own 
pen  is  often  the  surest  means.  One  thought,  well  considered,  and 
carefully  written  out  in  words,  prepares  the  way  for  many  more. 

Again,  a  careful  observation  of  Nature  is  recommended.  Some 
of  our  readers  will  remember  to  have  heard  last  Autumn,  Dr. 
Champlin,  of  Waterville  College,  suggest,  in  strong  language,  this 
very  thing.  "  Why,"  said  the  Dr.  "Why  cannot  teachers  and 
pupils  go  out  into  the  field  to  gather  butterflies  and  flowers  ?  Or 
at  least,  send  the  pupils  ?  They  had  better  spend  an  hour  each 
day,  in  examining  pig-weeds  and  tumblehugs,  if  ^o  more.  Why 
not .?  "     I   would   reiterate   the   Dr.'s   question,   and  ask    "  why 
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not  ?  "  That  is,  why  not  spend  a  little  time  every  day,  in  examin- 
ing natural  objects,  and  studying  their  form  and  uses. 

Again,  teachers  should  aim  every  day  to  grow  better  morally. — 
Good  manners  spring  from  a  cultivated  moral  nature.  This  is  of 
the  very  highest  moment.  I  only  make  the  suggestion  here.  For 
the  duty  is  so  often  urged  from  the  pulpit,  that  a  word  only,  is 
sufficient  in  this  connection,  for  I  am  not  preaching,  but  sug- 
gesting only  as  an  elder  brother. 

Teachers  having  placed  themselves  in  the  right  position,  are  pre- 
pared then  to  go  out  and  act  upon  others.  First  upon  their  own 
pupils.  He  who  loves  study  will  easily  infuse  that  love  into  oth- 
ers. He  whose  habits  of  study  are  correct,  methodical,  exact, 
will  have  a  majority  of  his  pupils  of  the  same  stamp.  They  will 
imitate  their  teachers,  and  he  will  leave  the  impress  of  his  own 
mind  upon  theirs.  Careless  and  slovenly  teachers  perpetuate 
themselves  to  the  latest  generation.  So,  but  in  a  less  degree,  does 
the  good  teacher.  For  excellence  is  secured,  and  pre-eminence 
gained,  only  by  toil  and  effort.  Things  only  let  alone,  will  go  to 
rain.  The  best  constructed  house  not  dwelt  in,  but  left  shut  up, 
will  soon  decay,  and  fall  to  the  ground.  He  only,  who  runs,  wins 
the  race.  Those  teachers  only,  who  make  the  effort,  will  suc- 
ceed. 

Again,  finally, —  I  suggest  that  teachers,  thus  self-fitted  for  their 

work,  can  act  efficiently  upon  the  public  mind,  through  the  parents 

of  their  pupils, —  they  can  thus  kindle  a  fire  that  shall  burn  in  the 

right  place,  and  at  the  right  time.      Teachers  want,  and  should 

have,  higher  wages.     This  is  the   way  to  gain  the   object.      Let 

teachers  make  themselves  necessary,  and  they  will  be  wanted,  and 

their  services  will  be  paid  for   better  and  better,  as  community 

shall  come  better  to  understand  their  own  need  and  the  teacher's 

worth.  B. 

<  •»» » 

Some  men  acquire  and  retain  twenty  languages.  Such  men 
have  never  been  distinguished  for  great  power  or  comprehension 
of  intellect.  All  the  other  mental  faculties  are  sacrificed  to  mere 
memory.  Great  minds  rarely  retain  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the 
books  which  they  read. 

AVe  have  often  heard  that  Mr.  Clay  never  forgot  a  name  or  a 
face.     To  him,  as  a  public  man,   such  things  were  important,  in- 
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terested  his  attention,  and  impressed  his  memory.  He  had  little  use 
for  poetry,  and  could  scarcely  repeat  correctly  a  line  of  it.  Great 
lawyers  recollect  principles  only,  and  can  define  those  principles 
only  in  language  of  their  own.  Accurate  lawyers  recollect  cases, 
and  repeat  definitions  by  the  hour  in  the  exact  words  of  the  book. 
"We  know  a  distinguished  jurist,  whose  advice  to  his  students  .was, 
"  to  take  care  to  comprehend  what  you  read,  but  never  trouble 
yourself  about  remembering  it."  To  all  readers  this  is  admirable 
advice.  There  is  very  little  that  we  read  worth  remembering ;  yet 
anything  that  we  read,  see,  or  hear,  may  suggest  useful  reflection, 
and  thus  add  to  our  volume  of  intellect. — Richmond  Enquirer. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
DISCIPLINE. 


We  do  not  intend  to  lay  down  any  definite  rules,  by  which  the 
teacher  is  to  be  governed,  for  so  various  are  the  theories  of  in- 
structors, parents,  and  friends  of  education,  that  we  fear  we  should 
be  unable  to  give  any,  should  we  attempt  it,  which  would  be  ac- 
ceptable, but  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  importance  of 
the  subject  and  its  relations,  not  to  the  school-room  alone,  but  to 
after  life. 

The  universal  theory  that  discipline  should  begin  at  home,  that 
the  parent  is  the  proper  person  to  train  the  child,  is  undoubtedly 
correct ;  but  because  they  neglect  to  do  that  which  is  evidently 
their  duty,  should  the  teacher,  therefore,  shirk  the  responsibility 
which  custom  has  thereby  thrown  upon  him  ?  There  are  thou- 
sands of  families  of  children  in  our  State,  that  grow  up  like  the 
weeds  of  the  forest,  and  except  the  little  discipline  which  they  get 
at  the  common  school,  receive  only  such  as  "  worketh  bad  contin- 
ually." While  the  present  state  of  things  exist,  and  we  see  but 
little  prospect  of  a  change,  the  teacher  must  be  a  disciplinarian  as 
well  as  instructor  ;  he  mast  mould  and  direct  the  mind  as  well  as  fill 
it  with  information ;  for  a  very  small  portion  of  what  the  scholar 
learns  is  derived  from  books,  and  his  success  or  failure  in  after 
life,  depends  infinitely  more  upon  what  he  learns  without,  than 
upon  what  he  learns  within  the  studies  of  the  school. 

Every  youthful  mind  should  be  put  under  more  or  less  restraint 
according  to  its  tenacity  or  willfulness  ;  iu  other  words,  it  should 
be  taught  to  obey  not  through  fear,  but  as  a  duty,     No  man  can 
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say  that  he  is  perfectly  independent,  and  that  he  will  do  as  it  best 
pleases  him,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  on  earth  as  absolute  liber- 
ty ;  and  this  modern  doctrine  of  self  independence  is  found  only 
in  the  distorted  minds  of  those,  who,  in  their  youth  were  never 
made  to  obey  or  yield  to  wholesome  restraint.  The  mind  that  has 
run  loose  and  unfettered  through  twenty-one  years  of  its  existence, 
with  difficulty  yields  thereafter. 

It  is  to  the  influence  which  discipline  has  upon  the  mind  of  the 
youth,  in  moulding  and  forming  its  character,  that  we  call  the 
careful  attention  of  the  reader  ;  for  teachers  generally  look  at  this 
vast  subject  only  on  one  side,  at  the  present  benefits  and  not  the 
future,  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  the  most  possible  in  a  single 
term,  and  not  as  a  means  by  which  the  character  for  life  is  formed. 
That  scholars  can  accomplish  more  in  a  still,  quiet  room  than  in 
noise  and  confusion,  that  more  classes  can  be  heard  and  more  time 
devoted  to  the  recitation  by  means  of  good  order  and  arrangement, 
and  by  obliging  the  scholar  to  be  prompt  at  the  commencement  of 
school  and  at  the  recesses,  is  too  evident  to  require  argument. — 
But  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  benefit  derived  from  discipline. 
Rules  and  regulations  for  the  school-room  meet  only  the  present 
necessities,  they  are  made  for  the  school-boy  days,  while  discipline 
reaches  farther,  the  beneficial  results  of  which  may  be  seen  through 
one's  whole  life. 

The  healthy  look,  the  erect  figure,  the  measured  and  elastic  step 
and  square-turned  corners,  betray  the  severe  physical  discipline 
which  the  cadet  of  West  Point  has  received.  It  is  engrafted  into 
and  has  become  a  part  and  parcel  of  his  physical  being,  and  can- 
not be  thrown  off"  by  retirement  nor  outgrown  by  age.  Let  the 
school-room  be  unlocked  at  precisely  ten  minutes  before  nine, 
and  locked  at  exactly  nine,  also  unlocked  at  twelve,  and  lock- 
ed again  at  ten  minutes  past  twelve,  and  the  same  in  the 
in  the  afternoon  ;  and  then  let  the  student,  from  the  age  of  four 
to  twenty,  for  sixteen  years,  be  restricted  to  ten  minutes  within 
which  to  enter  the  school-room,  and  the  same  to  retire,  and  also 
let  the  student,  at  a  given  signal,  for  instance  that  of  the  bell,  as- 
sume an  erect  position  in  his  scat,  at  the  next  signal,  take  his 
station  in  the  aisle,  at  the  next,  in  the  class,  and  after  the  recita- 
tion is  over,  resume  his  seat  in  the  same  mechanical  manner,  and 
let  him  continue  this  during  the  time  above  mentioned,  and  he 
will  have  learned  a  lesson  in  promptness  and  regularity  which  will 
be  of  infinite  service,  and  worth  more  to  him  practically,  than  any 
one  branch  he  will  have  studied  during  the  whole  term. 
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Follow  the  student  in  after  life,  who  during  his  youth,  has  been 
under  such  discipline,  and  you  will  find  him  in  all  his  business 
transactions  and  in  the  various  relations  of  life,  prompt  and  metho- 
dical, which  are  two  great  elements  of  success.  It  teaches  him  to 
render  obedience  to  the  wholesome  rules  and  regulations  of  society; 
it  makes  him  a  peaceful,  quiet,  law-abiding  citizen,  and  what  is  of 
vastly  more  importance,  it  learns  him  to  govern  himself. 

The  person  who  has  naver  in  his  youth  been  subjected  to  disci- 
pline, or  in  other  words,  has  never  been  governed,  cannot  govern 
others ;  and  hence  it  follows  as  a  corollary,  that  he  cannot  become 
a  successful  teacher,  who  has  not  himself  first  been  subjected  to 
discipline.  As  we  have  no  normal  schools  in  this  State,  nearly  all 
our  teachers  come  from  the  town  schools  and  academies,  and  as 
the  youthful  mind  is  particularly  prone  to  imitation,  they  carry 
with  them  into  their  new  vocation,  the  peculiar  forms  and  modes 
of  school  government,  which  were  adopted  by  their  previous 
teachers.  If  students  have  had  rigid  disciplinarians  forinstructors, 
they  will  generally  imbibe  the  same  spirit  when  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion to  exercise  it ;  on  the  contrary,  if  their  instructors  have  been 
"  gentle  and  easy,"  they  will  generally  adopt  the  same  method. — 
The  subject  of  discipline  in  our  common  schools,  in  our  academies, 
and  even  in  our  colleges,  becomes  one  therefore  of  vital  importance 
to  the  friends  of  education,  religion,  and  morality  everywhere. 

E.  T.  L. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 

MODES  OF  RECITATION  AND  STUDY. 

I  doubt  not  but  very  many  of  the  teachers  of  this  State  have 
been  as  happy  to  welcome  the  appearance  of  a  periodical  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  our  common  schools,  as  myself,  but  in  order  to 
derive  the  greatest  amount  of  good  from  it,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
them  to  assist  in  making  it  what  it  should  be,  a  practical  sheet. 
Until  now  we  have  had  no  organ  in  this  State,  through  which  to 
ask  for,  or  receive  information  pertaining  to  our  duties,  or  the  best 
modes  of  imparting  instruction.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped  that 
such  subjects  may  here  be  treated  upon,  by  practical  teachers,  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  all  who  are 
laboring  to  make  themselves  faithful  and  efficient  in  a  calling 
which  has  ever  ranked  next  to  the  pulpit  in  its  character  and  influ- 
ence. 

Among  the  topics  that  might  be  suggested  for  discussion,  is  that 
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of  the  practicability  of  requiring  scholars  to  conduct  their  recita- 
tions independently  of  questions  or,  us  too  often  is  the  case,  to 
commit  and  recite  the  words  found  in  the  text  book.  This  is  a 
practice  quite  extensively  followed  particularly  in  our  higher  insti- 
tutions, but  one  which  has  met  with  much  opposition  from  a  cer- 
tain class  of  scholars.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are 
valid  objections  against  the  practice  if  too  rigidly  followed.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  students  who  close  their  College  course  with 
very  imperfect  ideas  of  the  principles  of  the  sciences  there  taught 
and  who  have  yet,  been  considered  fair  recitation  scholars.  And 
the  same  is  true  to  an  equal  extent  in  our  common  schools.  The 
language  of  a  science  may  be  committed,  either  in  connection 
whh  questions  or  independently  of  them.  Goethe's  Mephistophe- 
les  suggested  this  difficulty  to  Faust's  pupil.  Words,  said  he, 
form  a  capital  subject  of  belief — a  whole  theory  may  be  formed 
of  words  —  for  words  admit  of  no  shadow  of  variation. 

But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  system  might  b3  adopted 
with  some  modifications  in  our  common  schools  without  affording 
the  sh'eld  to  the  superficial   scholar,  which  it  too  often  does  in  the 
College  recitation.     In  employing  this  method  of  recitation  we 
should  aim  to  make  the  verbal  recital  only  a  secondary  exercise  and 
to  draw  out  the  real  principles  by  such  familiar  questions  as  sug- 
gest themselves  at  the  time.     By  a  little  attention  to  the  habits  of 
thought  of  the  different  members  of  a  class,  a  teacher  can  ascer- 
tain very  nearly  whether  or  not  the  scholar  understands  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  he  uses.     But  origmality  of  expression  should  be 
encouraged  rather  than  a  servile  dependence  upon  the  phraseology 
of  the  text  book.     Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  this  method  encour- 
ages superficiality,  I  can  but  think  it  preferable  to  the  narrow,  beat- 
en track  of  question  and  answer.     Some  scholars  seem  to  commi^ 
with  such  facility  that  they  may  be  said  almost  to  commit   ideas 
without  comprehending   them.     But  such  memories  may  as   ef- 
fectually be  burdened  with  questions  and  answers  as  with  consecu- 
tive  facts,  and    perhaps   would   be   still  more   liable  to  disconnect 
them  in  the  mind.     We  often  find  scholars  who  will  not  assume  the 
responsibility  of  thinking,  and  are  willing  to  take  anybody's  ideas 
to  avoid  the  labor  of  investigating  a  subject  for  themselves.     Such 
should  be  thrown  as  much  as  possible  upon  their  own  resources  and 
taught  to  think  more  than  to  study.     It  is  often  remarked,  that   in 
such  a  study  as  Mental  Philosophy,  the  pupil  will  retain   the   illus- 
trations much  longer  than  the  fundamental  truths  that  they  illustrate. 
This  may  be,  and  perhaps  is,  chiefly  attributed  to  the  interest  tak- 
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en  in  those  narrations,  but  if  the  habits  of  the  mind  had  been  such 
as  to  render  them  cognizant  of  ideas  as  readily  as  of  sensible  phe- 
nomena, the  distinction  would  have  been  less.  And  this  is  almost 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  early  training. 

In  the  early  stages  of  mental  developement,  the  greater  part  of 
our  knowledge  necessarily  comes  to  the  mind  through  the  senses 
and  it  does  seem  as  if  some  minds  never  received  knowledge  from 
any  other  source,  unless  an  immense  accumulation  of  isolated 
facts  —  the  undigested  material  with  which  the  memory  has  been 
crammed  in  the  school-room  can  be  called  knowledge.  But  this  all 
rests  upon  the  assertion  of  others.  It  is  not  known  until  it  is  ac- 
curately weighed  by  the  reason  and  pronounced  truth.  A  belief 
in  the  infallibility  of  text-books  has  caused  much  mental  imbecility. 
Too  many  persons  cultivate  a  kind  of  mental  sluggishness,  by  en- 
dorsing the  statements  of  an  author  before  being  convinced  of  their 
truth.  The  scholar  should  be  early  taught  to  think  —  he  should  be 
encouraged  to  ask  for  reasons,  until  he  is  satisfied  that  his  teachers 
are  correct.  And  this  alone  is  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  —  a  drawing  out  of  truth  from  the  mind  and  not  a  cramming 
in  process.  What  we  mean  by  being  convinced,  is  only  the  find- 
ing of  a  truth  in  the  mind  corresponding  to  the  proposition  enunci- 
ated. And  nature  has  supplied  material  in  every  mind,  to  educate 
in  all  human  knowledge,  if  we  can  only  succeed  in  drawing  it 
out. 

The  mind  should  be  early  trained  to  labor,  and  through  all  the 
process  of  youthful  training,  the  teacher  should  endeavor  to  exer- 
cise the  mental  faculties  of  his  pupil  in  order  to  increase  their  ac- 
tivity and  strength.  In  the  school-room,  the  fundamental  truths  of 
a  science  should  be  frequently  and  clearly  brought  before  the 
mind,  that  it  may  become  accustomed  to  grapple  with  and  over- 
come whatever  theory  is  presented  to  its  attention.  Who  has  not 
felt  the  pleasure  of  mastering  a  new  theory,  and  had  its  truths 
break  upon  the  mind  with  as  much  splendor  as  did  the  western 
world  upon  the  enraptured  eyes  of  Columbus  ?  And  he  has  felt 
as  proud  of  the  acquisition  as  if  no  one  had  ever  made  the  discov- 
ery before  him.  To  a  mind  thus  trained  to  investigate  for  itself, 
it  will  make  but  little  difference  in  what  form  the  facts  arc  present- 
ed, but  great  care  and  much  patience  are  requisite  to  induce 
such  habits  of  thought.  The  mind  must  be  gradually  led  up  to 
that  elevated  stand-point,  from  which  every  thing  appears  in  its 
true  light.  The  true  teacher  must  labor  on  the  mind  and  not  upon 
the  memory  —  he  must  not  content  himself  with  the   words  of  the 
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lesson,  unless  he  is  confident  that  its  practical  truths  are  clearly  un- 
derstood. 

But  it  is  still  a  question  of  some  practical  importance,  how  this 
may  he  the  most  readily  accomplished.  And  I  go  further  and  ask 
if  it  is  advisable  in  any  instance  to  allow  a  scholar  to  go  on  with  a 
study  any  further  than  he  can  fully  comprehend  it.  Should  a  rule, 
even  in  Arithmetic,  be  committed  before  the  reason  of  it  is  made 
plain  to  the  mind  of  the  teacher  ?  As  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
I  must  confess  that  I  doubt  its  expediency.  The  teacher  should 
never  get  the  idea  that  he  is  to  receive  as  truth  what  he  cannot 
comprehend,  or  he  will  be  very  willing  to  increase  the  number  of 
such  truths.  The  vain  ambition  of  going  over  a  great  surface  not 
unfrequently  makes  a  superficial  teacher  as  well  as  a  superficial 
scholar,  but  the  teacher  who  has  his  pupil's  true  interest  in  view, 
will  never  permit  unintelligible  y^Jier  to  pass  for  a  recitation.  One 
truth  impressed  upon  the  mind  is  worth  more  than  a  folio  of  words. 

Hallowell,  July  23d,  1858.  g.  c.  w. 


For  the  IMaine  Teacher. 


IXEFFICIENT    SCHOOLS,  —  THEIR    CAUSE    AND 
REMEDY. 

Success  in  any  occupation  in  life  pre-supposes  due  qualification 
on  the  part  of  the  person  engaging  therein,  to  meet  and  discharge 
the  requisitions  of  his  profession.  Occasionally  indeed,  excep- 
tional cases  may  be  met  with,  of  individuals  attaining  by  quackery, 
deception,  or  the  force  of  circumstances,  an  eminency  in  their  call- 
ing, disproportioned  to  their  abilities ;  still  the  statement  holds 
true  generally,  that  if  any  one  hopes  to  achieve  a  reputation  in 
any  employment,  he  must  be  thoroughly  qualified  for  fulfilling  its 
requirements.  The  lawyer,  the  physician,  and  the  clergyman  ac- 
knowledge the  veracity  of  this  statement  by  years  of  study  and 
toil,  preparatory  to  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  several  pro- 
fessions. Equally  applicable  is  this  remark  to  the  occupation  of 
school  teaching,  and  perhaps  in  no  profession  is  the  principle  it 
embodies  so  generally  disregarded.  To  be  a  successful  teacher,  to 
manifest  by  daily  application  a  familiarity  with  the  best  modes  of 
imparting  instruction  to  the  youthful  mind,  certainly  requires 
ability  not  below  mediocrity.  Notwithstanding  this,  observation 
has  confirmed  us  in  the  belief,   that  a  great  portion  —  we  had 
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nearly  said  a  majority  —  of  the  teachers  in  our  common  schools 
are  persons  unqualified  for  the  position  they  occupy.  Either  their 
education  is  limited,  or  they  are  deficient  in  capacity  for  govern- 
ment, or,  as  in  many  cases  that  have  come  under  our  notice,  they 
are  totally  wanting  in  everything  that  constitutes  a  useful  instruc- 
tor. The  inevitable  consequence  follows,  unprofitable  schools,  a 
useless  expenditure  of  money,  and  an  injury  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. This  lamentable  condition  of  our  common  schools  is  not 
local,  but  wide-spread,  and  is  one  which  imperatively  demands  a 
reform ;  but  as  reform  implies  a  change  or  removal  of  the  causes 
producing  the  existing  condition  of  things,  it  follows  that  unless 
those  causes  are  understood,  no  change  for  the  better  can  be  ef- 
fected ;  therefore  we  will  ennumerate  some  of  the  obvious  reasons 
of  the  present  inefficiency  of  our  means  of  public  instruction. 

Foremost  among  these,  and  from  which  all  others  directly  or 
indirectly  arise,  is  a  want  of  interest  in  community  in  the  subject 
of  common  school  education.  Said  a  young  man  to  us  recently, 
who  had  just  returned  from  the  West,  when  asked  why  he  had 
not  remained  and  engaged  in  teaching,  as  he  was  a  teacher  by 
profession,  said  he,  "  Because  the  people  there  manifest  no  inter- 
est in  their  schools ;  I  could  not  teach  in  such  a  place." 

Ah,  thought  we,  that  remark  would  apply  nearer  home  than 
Minnesota.  It  is  too  true  that  very  many  parents  around  us  pay 
but  little  of  that  attention  to  their  schools,  which  the  importance 
of  the  subject  demands.  Immersed  in  his  secular  concerns,  the 
father  neglects  the  education  of  his  children.  The  school-room  is 
regarded  as  a  place  of  minor  consequence.  Children,  naturally 
imitative,  can  but  be  expected  to  copy  the  example  of  their  par- 
ents, and  their  behavior  at  school  will  be  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  desire  which  they  see  exhibited  at  home  for  their  educa- 
tional welfare.  Considering  it  as  a  matter  of  slight  moment,  men 
elect  for  School  Committees,  persons  of  little  intelligence  and 
judgment,  and  who  will  engage  as  teachers  the  first  who  apply, 
provided  they  offer  their  services  at  a  cheap  rate. 

Another  reason  —  and  we  name  it  with  no  want  of  respect  for 
those  designated  —  is,  a  laxity  with  School  Committees  and  Ex- 
aminers in  testing  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  teaching. — 
We  are  aware  that  it  is  difficult  in  many  cases,  to  judge  accurately 
in  regard  to  any  one's  capability  for  governing,  their  skill  in  lucid 
explanation,  and  many  other  similar  qualities  ;  but  the  learning — 
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the  book  knowledge  of  a  person  can  be  correctly  ascertained,  and 
an  approximate  estimation  of  their  competency  in  other  respects 
can  be  made  ;  and  did  Examiners  perform  with  strictness  and  im- 
partiality, what  is  their  duty  and  in  their  power  to  do,  but  few 
schools  would  be  in  the  situation  that  many  now  are,  under  the 
guidance  of  teachers  incapable  of  effective  government,  and  infe- 
rior in  mental  capacity  to  some  of  their  scholars. 

The  last  cause  which  we  shall  notice  is  found  in  the  inadequate 
remuneration  offered  to  competent  teachers.  Men  seem  actuated 
by  the  idea  that  the  education  of  their  children  should  be  entrust- 
ed to  the  person  who  can  be  hired  for  the  least  money.  Able 
teachers  when  applying  for  schools,  frequently  receive  such  replies 
as,  "  You  ask  too  high  wages.  The  district  has  chosen  me  as  its 
agent,  and  I  am  expected  to  procure  the  services  of  some  one  at 
the  lowest  rate  possible."  Or,  in  other  words,  the  district  has 
authorized  and  expects  him  to  throw  away  the  school  fund  upon 
some  one  incompetent  for  the  charge.  Persons  of  real  ability, 
discouraged  by  the  cry  of  the  low  wages,  abandon  the  employ- 
ment of  teaching,  for  a  more  lucrative  business,  and  the  field  is 
left  to  young  and  inexperienced  teachers.  We  do  not  say  that 
this  is  universally  the  case,  but  we  do  say  that  it  is  too  prevalent 
for  the  interests  of  education. 

In  what  manner  a  reform  in  the  character  of  our  schools  can  be 
accomplished,  may  be  readily  deduced  from  preceding  remarks. — 
In  the  first  place,  the  public  mind  must  be  awakened  to  a  true 
perception  of  the  importance  of  having  none  but  good  schools. — 
The  great  influence  which  the  character  of  the  education  received 
by  the  youth  of  to-day,  will  exert  on  the  destinies  of  the  nation  a 
half  century  hence,  should  be  fully  realized.  Just  in  proportion 
as  the  rising  generation  is  instructed  in  knowledge,  in  the  princi- 
ples of  truth  and  morality,  in  all  that  pertains  to  a  useful  life,  will 
be  the  advancement  of  mankind  along  the  path  to  virtue  and  hap- 
piness. Could  every  child^  in  our  land  receive  a  mental  and 
moral  education,  surely  the  Poet's  dream  of  the  Golden  Age 
would  no  longer  be  a  mere  ideal  conception. 

Parents,  if  you  would  hasten  the  wished-for  reform,  elect  none 
for  school  officers  but  those  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause 
of  education,  and  on  whom  you  can  rely.  Supervisors  and  Exam- 
iners, certify  none  to  be  competent  for  teachers  except  those  whom, 
after  a  thorough  examination,  you  deem  fully  qualified  for  the  of- 
fice. Agents  of  schools,  do  not  hesitate  to  engage  able  instructors, 
though  they  should  demand  extra  wages.      Recollect  that  a  mis- 
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erable  school,  besides  being  a  real  loss  in  dollars  and  cents,  is  a 
direct  injury  to  the  surrounding  community. 

Not  till  these  facts  are  realized,  and  not  till  all  co-operate  in  the 
labor,  can  we  hope  for  that  radical  change  in  our  schools  which  is 
so  ardently  desired. 

In  this  article,  we  have  not  wished  to  disparage  the  Common 
Schools  of  Maine  —  far  from  it.  "We  yield  to  no  one  in  respect 
for  them  and  gratitude  for  what  they  have  done  and  are  doing  ; 
but  that  a  reform  is  needed,  none  who  have  investigated  the  sub- 
ject will  deny ;  and  it  has  been  our  object  to  show  the  necessity  of 
this  reformation,  and  to  give  our  views  on  the  manner  of  its  con- 
summation. N.  N.  D. 


HOW  TO  GOVERN  A  SCHOOL. 

How  to  govern  a  school  is  a  vital  question  to  the  teacher,  yet 
not  to  all  teachers  alike.  An  assistant  teacher,  or  one  who  has  a 
small,  select,  private  school,  may  never  be  called  upon  to  consider 
the  question  of  government  in  the  same  light  as  does  the  teacher 
of  a  promiscuous  school  of  a  hundred,  or  several  hundred  pupils. 
We  have  all  heard  teachers  remark,  "  I  like  to  teach,  but  not  to 
govern."  Now,  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  every  teacher  should 
have  something  to  do  in  the  government  of  the  school,  or  of  the 
classes,  at  least.  I  can  not  do  justice  to  myself  as  a  growing 
teacher,  or  to  my  pupils,  in  developing  their  characters,  if  I  do 
nothing  but  hear  their  recitations. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  one  teacher  to  tell  another  how  he  gov- 
erns his  school.  A  friend  once  applied  for  a  situation  in  a  Boston 
school.  "  Can  you  govern  that  school  ?  "  asked  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee.  *'  Yes."  "  How  ?  "  "I  can't  tell  you."  "  Who 
says  you  can  govern  ?"  "  I  say  so,"  replied  the  candidate.  The 
examination  ended.  The  Committee,  satisfied  with  his  confidence 
in  his  own  ability,  wisely  omitted  details.  That  teacher  was  suc- 
cessful. The  grand  secret  of  governing  is  to  do  it  without  seem- 
ing to  govern.  The  machinery  of  government  should  be  kept  out 
of  sight.  Let  the  teacher  commence  his  work  in  such  a  manner 
that  his  pupils  shall  see  that  what  is  right  and  proper  is  expected 
as  a  part  of  their  duty,  and  what  is  wrong  and  improper  will  not 
be  allowed  at  all.  It  is  dangerous  business  for  a  teacher  to  write 
out,  and  read  to  the  school,  a  code  of  rules  all  in  the  imperative 
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mood.  It  used  to  be  done,  and. is  now  by  some,  but  such  rules 
can  not  always  be  carried  out,  and  when  they  cannot,  the  govern- 
ment is  good  for  nothing,  and  amounts  to  nothing.  Cautiousness 
in  this  respect  is,  therefore,  a  very  important  agency  in  j  udicious 
school  government. 

The  first  impressions  made  by  the  teacher  upon  his  pupils  ma- 
terially affect  his  success.  He  should,  therefore,  be  gentle,  polite, 
and  obliging.  A  teacher  who  is  boorish,  uncouth,  and  vulgar, 
will  not  secure  the  sympathy  of  his  pupils,  and  will  not  govern 
them  easily.  I  once  knew  a  troublesome  boy  who  was  the  pest 
of  the  school  and  of  the  neighborhood.  He  had  a  savage  delight 
in  "  vexing  the  teacher,"  and  seldom  did  a  day  pass  without 
trouble  with  him.  At  length  a  new  teacher  entered  the  school. — 
Days  and  weeks  passed  without  any  of  the  conflicts  formerly  so 
common  with  this  old  offender.  A  schoolmate  asked  the  reason 
of  this  wonderful  change.  His  reply  was,  "  That  teacher  is  a 
gentleman.  When  I  am  wrong,  he  tells  me  of  it,  and  corrects  me; 
but  does  not  attempt  to  annihilate  me.  Bad  as  I  am,  you  do  not 
suppose  me  mean  enough  to  give  him  trouble. 

The  teacher's  character  should  have  a  decided  moral  tone.  He 
will  then  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  pupils,  and  will 
govern  by  a  kind  of  magnetic  —  an  unseen  influence.  From  his 
own  personal  influence,  his  pupils  will  soon  become  imbued  and 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  right,  and  with  such  a  degree  of  con- 
scientiousness that  will  lead  them  to  govern  themselves  —  one  of 
the  most  desirable  objects  he  can  hope  to  obtain.  The  teacher, 
in  order  to  succeed,  must  have  and  exhibit  unwavering  faith  in  his 
ability  to  govern  his  school.  The  co-operation  of  parents  must 
be  secured,  by  convincing  them  that  you  are  the  earnest  friend  of 
their  children,  and  earnest  in  your  efforts  for  their  improvement 
and  welfare.  Where  parents  are  convinced  of  this,  they  will  sus- 
tain the  teacher  in  all  reasonable  and  wholesome  discipline.  A 
favorable  state  of  public  opinion  is  also  very  desirable.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  it  is  in  the  teacher's  power  to  shape  public  opinion,  in 
this  respect,  and,  most  certainly,  it  is  always  for  his  interest. — 
When  the  public  generally  feel  their  responsibility  in  regard  to 
their  schools,  and  manifest  a  lively  interest  in  their  improvement ; 
when  they  point  to  them  as  the  pride  of  their  village  or  city,  and 
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the  fountain  of  good  influence  to  their  children  and  to  the  world ; 
then  the  teacher  has,  in  his  behalf,  an  agency  that  is  enviable  in- 
deed.—^. P.  Stone.— Mass.  Teacher. 


SPEAK  GENTLY  TO  THE  ERRING. 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring  one, 

Though  dark  may  be  the  stain, 
Which  in  an  evil  hour,  hath  cast 

Its  blackness  o'er  his  name. 
A  Mother's  voice,  a  Sister's  smile. 

Perchance  that  kindly  word, 
Some  hidden  fount  of  tenderness, 

Within  his  heart  has  stirred. 

Greet  with  warm  heart  and  open  hand, 

The  needy  at  thy  door. 
For  he  but  "  lendeth  to  the  Lord," 

Who  "  giveth  to  the  poor." 
Remember  what  our  Saviour  saith, 

"  A  cup  of  water  free, 
Or  food,  or  clothes,  to  one  of  these, 

Ye  give  it  unto  Me." 

And  if  thou  can'st  not  always  trace, 

In  life's  too  thorny  way, 
The  sure  reward  which  thou  had'st  hoped. 

Thy  kindness  to  repay, 
Think  not  that  He  who  doth  "  the  end 

From  the  beginning  see," 
Will,  in  the  day  of  great  accounts, 

Forget  a  crown  for  thee. 

Rural  New  Yorker. 


Contentment. — God  sets  bounds  to  our  lot  :  let  us,  then,  set 
bounds  to  our  desires,  and  bring  our  mind  to  our  condition. 

A  small  estate,  honestly  come  by,  which  a  man  is  content  with, 
enjoys  comfortably,  serves  God  with  cheerfully,  and  puts  to  a 
right  use,  is  much  better  and  more  valuable  than  a  great  estate  ill 
got,  and  then  ill  kept  or  spent.  It  carries  with  it  more  inward 
satisfaction,  a  better  reputation  with  all  that  are  wise  and  good  ; 
it  will  last  longer,  and  will  turn  to  a  better  account  in  the  great 
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day,  when  men  will  be  judged,  not  according  to  what  they  had, 
but  what  they  did. 

There  is  no  time  lost  while  we  are  waiting  God's  time.  It  is 
as  acceptable  a  piece  of  submission  to  the  will  of  God  to  sit  still 
contentedly  when  our  lot  requires  it,  as  to  work  for  him  when  we 
are  called  to  it. 

It  is  better  to  live  poorly  upon  the  fruits  of  God's  goodness, 
than  live  plentifully  upon  the  products  of  our  own  sin. 

It  much  more  deserves  and  demands  our  care,  what  estate  we 
shall  go  to  in  the  other  world  when  we  die,  than  what  estate  we 
shall  then  leave  behind  us  in  this  world. — Matthew  Henry, 


MEMORY. 

Say,  in  the  introduction  to  his  celebrated  work  on  political  econ- 
omy, tells  us  that  he  studied  all  the  books  he  could  find  on  the 
subjects  on  which  he  intended  to  write,  and  then  took  time  to  for- 
get what  he  had  read,  before  beginning  to  write.  Do  we  thorough- 
ly comprehend  what  the  memory  retains  in  the  gross  ?  Are  facts 
generalized,  digested,  assimilated,  and  made  part  and  parcel  of  our 
mind  till  they  are,  in  great  measure,  forgotten  ?  Is  not  a  good 
memory  a  mental  dyspepsia,  that  retains  intellectual  food  undi- 
gested, and  disgusts  the  listener  or  reader  by  bringing  it  forth  in 
the  gross,  just  as  it  was  swallowed?  Who  has  not  been  bored  a 
thousand  times  by  a  friend  with  a  fine  memory  ?  Such  a  friend 
always  remembers  to  forget  that  he  has  retailed  the  same  learning 
or  the  same  story  to  his  impatient  listener  a  hundred  times  be- 
fore. 

Probably  everybody  has  enough  of  memory.  No  one  forgets 
what  interests  him.  The  dull  boys  who  cannot  remember  a  line 
of  a  book,  are  the  very  boys  who  never  forget  a  name,  or  a  foot- 
path !  It  is  want  of  interest  and  attention,  not  want  of  memory, 
that  makes  them  dull.  The  twenty-four  books  of  Homer  were 
easily  retained  in  men's  memories,  before  writing  was  invented. — 
Men  have  now  learned  to  forget,  and  consider  such  a  power  of 
memory  almost  incredible. 

How  unfortunate  we  should  be  to  recollect  everything  we  saw 
or  read  !  Some  men  are  thus  unfortunote,  and  are  the  poorest 
thinkers  and  most  intolerable  boreal  the  world.  We  sometimes 
think  that  excess  of  memory  is  the  only  defect  of  memory.  That 
excess  occasions  intellectual  indigestion  or  dyspepsia. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  FRESH  AIR. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  one  day's  healthful  existence  no  less 
than  sixty  hogsheads  of  pure  atmosphere  must  enter  the  human 
lungs.  This  is  allowing  but  one  pint  for  each  inspiration,  and  but 
eighteen  inspirations  for  each  minute  ;  though  it  must  be  clear  to 
all  that  during  active  exercise  it  frequently  happens  that  in  one 
minute  of  time  more  than  a  pint  of  air  enters  the  lungs  at  a  single 
inspiration. 

Now,  this  immense  volume  of  air  is  on  purpose  to  give  life  to 
the  liquid  essence  of  our  food  —  life  to  the  dead  blood.  Until 
acted  upon  by  the  atmosphere,  the  fluid  which  is  traversing  the 
lungs  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  dead)  and  consequently  total- 
ly incapable  of  repairing  worn  structures,  of  carrying  on  functions^ 
or  of  maintaining  any  vitality  in  the  system  ;  nay,  it  even  con- 
tains in  its  elements  a  considerable  quantity  of  pernicious  poison 
brought  to  the  lungs  to  be  given  out  in  the  act  of  breathing,  lest 
it  should  kill  the  human  fabric.  The  poison  alluded  to  is  carbonic 
acid.  To  breathe  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  is  death,  as 
rapid  as  it  is  certain. 

Let  us  imagine,  then,  forty  individuals  to  have  entered  a  room 
of  sufficient  size  to  receive  them  without  overcrowding.  We  may 
as  well  consider  it  an  ordinary  school-room,  and  the  forty  individ- 
uals forty  industrious  pupils.  This  will  give  us  an  opportunity 
of  noticing,  among  other  things,  how  impure  air  affects  the  think- 
ing brain.  Suppose  them  diligently  at  work,  then,  in  an  un- 
ventilated  apartment,  with  the  door  and  windows  closed.  Now, 
calculating  from  the  same  estimates  as  before,  in  one  minute  from 
the  time  of  entry  each  of  the  forty  pairs  of  lungs  has  performed 
eighteen  respirations ;  and  with  every  respiration  a  pint  of  air  has 
been  deprived  of  a  fourth  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  the  same  volume 
of  carbonic  acid  has  been  mingled  with  the  atmosphere  of  the 
school-room. 

In  one  minute  of  time,  therefore,  forty  times  eighteen  pints, 
that  is,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  pints, — as  we  are  not  speaking 
of  adults,  we  will  say  six  hundred  pints  of  the  inclosed  air, — have 
been  deprived  of  no  less  than  a  fourth  of  their  creative  oxygen  ; 
while  an  equal  volume  of  the  destroying  acid  is  floating  in  the 
apartment,  and  influencing  the  blood  at  every  inspiration.  Or 
(which  will  be  found,  upon  calculation,  to  amount  to  the  same 
thing),  in  one  single  minute,  as  much  as  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pints  —  up\Aards  of  eighteen  gallons  of  air — have  altogether  lost 
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their  life-creating  power ;  the  deficiency  being  made  up  by  a  dead- 
ly poison. 

Now,  since  such  a  change  takes  place  in  one  minute,  let  me  beg 
of  you  to  reflect  what  change  takes  place  in  ten,  what  in  twenty, 
what  in  half  an  hour  ;  what  must  be  the  amount  of  poison  which 
the  lungs  of  these  unfortunate  victims  are  inhaling,  after  an  hour 
of  such  confinement.  And  yet  how  common  it  is,  not  for  school- 
children alone,  but  for  persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  to  be 
shut  up  in  low-pitched,  badly-ventilated  apartments,  for  more  than 
five,  six,  or  seven  hours  together  !  Allow  me  to  remind  you  that 
in  the  human  body  the  blood  circulates  once  in  two  and  a  half 
minutes.  In  two  and  a  half  minutes  all  the  blood  contained  in 
the  system  traverses  the  respiratory  surface.  Every  one,  then, 
who  breathes  an  impure  atmosphere  two  and  a  half  minutes,  has 
every  particle  of  his  blood  acted  on  by  the  vitiating  air.  Every 
particle  has  become  less  vital  —  less  capable  of  repairing  structures, 
or  of  carrying  on  functions  :  and  the  longer  such  air  is  respired 
the  more  impure  it  becomes,  and  the  more  corrupted  grows 
the  blood. 

Permit  me  to  repeat,  that  after  breathing  for  two  and  a  half 
minutes  an  atmosphere  incapable  of  properly  oxygenating  the 
fluids  which  are  traversing  the  lungs,  every  drop  of  blood  in  the 
human  being  is  more  or  less  poisoned  ;  and  in  two  and  a  half  min- 
utes more,  even  the  minutest  part  of  all  man's  fine-wrought  organs 
has  been  visited  and  acted  upon  by  this  poisoned  fluid  —  the 
tender,  delicate  eye,  the  wakeful  ear,  the  sensitive  nerves,  the 
heart,  the  brain;  together  with  the  skin,  the  muscles,  the  bones 
throughout  their  structure  —  in  short,  the  entire  being.  There  is 
not  a  point  in  the  human  frame  but  has  been  traversed  by  vitia- 
ted blood  —  not  a  point  but  must  have  suffered  injury. 

Without  food  or  exercise,  man  may  enjoy  life  some  hours;  he 
may  live  some  days.  He  cannot  exist  a  few  minutes  without  air. 
And  yet,  what  laws  are  so  infringed  as  the  laws  of  respiration  ? 
In  our  temples  of  public  worship,  in  our  courts  of  justice,  in  our 
prisons,  our  mines,  our  factories,  and  our  schools,  ventilation  was, 
until  lately,  almost  disregarded  ;  nay,  is  still,  in  many  places,  en- 
tirely disregarded.  And  as  for  private  dwellings,  it  may  be  most 
unhesitatingly  affirmed  that  even  for  the  wealthier  classes  of  so- 
ciety, not  one  house  in  a  hundred  —  perhaps  not   one  in  a   thou- 
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sand  — is  constructed  on  sound  sanitary  principles  with  respect  to 
its  ventilation. 

I  allude  not  so  much,  to  lower  stories  as  to  dormitories.  How 
rare  to  find  a  dormitory  whose  atmosphere  at  early  morning  would 
be  no  more  tainted  than  when  it  was  entered  for  repose  the  pre- 
vious night.  Yet,  be  it  borne  in  mind  that  whenever,  after  a  night's 
repose,  the  slightest  degree  of  closeness  is  perceptible  in  a  cham- 
ber, it  is  an  incontrovertible  proof  that  the  chamber  is  not  well 
ventilated ;  and  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  benefit  which 
the  system  may  have  received  from  sleep,  that  benefit  has  been 
partly  neutralized  by  the  ill  efi'ects  of  an  impure  atmosphere. — - 
Sargent's  School  Monthly. 


CRITERIA  OF  A  GOOD  TEACHER. 

What  constitutes  a  good  teacher  ?  What  elements  of  charac- 
ter, or  what  combination  of  elements  is  most  desirable  ?  What 
amount  of  knowledge,  what  degree  of  attainment  in  virtue,  what 
accuracy  and  skill  in  imparting  instruction  can  entitle  one  to  so 
useful  a  station,  and  a  name  so  honorable  ?  To  such  questions 
every  teacher  frames  answers  in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas. — 
Yet  are  there  certain  cardinal  points,  not  left  to  be  adopted  or  re- 
jected as  the  mind  may  fancy,  but  fixed,  and  standing  out  in  full 
relief,  as  the  outlines  of  a  picture  which  every  one  may  shade,  but 
none  completely  change.  Some  of  these  are  worthy  of  careful 
consideration. 

First  of  all  is  a  heart  and  soul  filled  with  love  for  his  work. — 
He,  who  goes  like  a  scourged  slave  to  his  daily  task,  is  surely  to 
be  pitied ;  more  to  be  pitied  are  his  employers,  and  most  of  all 
his  scholars. 

But  this  essential  embraces  more  than  that  love  which  is  engen- 
dered by  ambition  or  hope  of  gain. 

Its  motives  are  higher  and  more  pure  ;  its  secret  springs  are 
deeper  and  more  unfailing ;  the  ends,  which  it  strives  to  accom- 
plish, are  more  ennobling  and  more  worthy. 

It  may  have  its  origin  in  that  mysterious  world  of  thought  and 
motive,  so  active  in  the  heart  of  every  one  ;  but  the  stream  is  the 
clearest  and  its  waters  most  life-giving,  when  it  has  its  fountain  in 
the  heart  of  the   Christian  teacher.     Then  it  distils   its  waters  as 
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quietly  as  the  dew  at  night,  and,  like  the  sunshine  and  the  rain, 
it  falls  upon  the  evil  and  the  good.  Such  love  is  awakened,  not 
only  by  the  virtuous  but  also  by  the  vicious  ;  not  by  the  studious 
or  the  diligent  alone,  but  even  by  the  idler  and  the  indolent ;  not  as 
often  by  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  learned,  as  by  those  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  poor.  It  shows  itself  in  every  effort  made  to 
reclaim  the  wayward,  to  raise  up  the  down-trodden,  and,  by  means 
of  moral  training  and  education,  to  throw  around  the  children  of 
poverty  and  sorrow  something  of  the  light  and  gladness,  which 
belong  to  the  days  of  childhood.  To  a  teacher  under  its  influence 
his  work  seems  larger  every  day  he  lives,  and  the  responsibility- 
more  weighty,  and  the  consequences  of  unfaithfulness  more  fear- 
ful and  more  lasting. 

Therefore  is  he  exercised  continually,  that  in  all  possible  ways 
he  may  promote  their  welfare,  and  that,  by  kind  words  and  an  up- 
right example,  he  may  induce  them  to  grow  up  better  men  and 
better  women.  "  Love  begets  love,"  says  the  old  adage,  and  the 
teacher  finds  abundant  occasion  to  prove  its  truth.  There  are  not 
many  youthful  minds  whom  he  cannot,  for  a  time,  control  by  it, 
while  to  some  in  every  school,  its  influence  will  long  be  felt,  and 
become  like  the  mantle  of  the  ascending  prophet,  which  imparted 
to  Elisha  a  double  portion  of  the  prophet's  spirit.  In  the  next 
place  it  is  essential  that  a  teacher  should  be  a  diligent  scholar,  a 
close  thinker,  an  active  worker.  The  honor  of  his  profession,  the 
interests  of  his  school,  and  his  own  advancement,  all  demand  that 
he  should  aim  to  become  an  adept  in  every  branch  in  which  he  is 
called  to  instruct.  He  ought  to  do  more  than  this,  and  explore, 
in  a  degree  at  least,  those  branches  which  lie  beyond  the  range  of 
ordinary  studies.  In  doing  so,  he  will  find  an  abundant  reward 
in  an  increased  facility  in  teaching  even  the  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge. To  do  this,  and  not  neglect  school  duties,  requires  unceas- 
ing industry.  There  must  be  no  idle  hours  indulged,  those  silent 
thieves,  that  steal  like  dreams  along  the  pathway  of  our  life,  and 
ere  we  are  aware,  drink  up  the  sweetest  waters  which  fill  the  foun- 
tain of  our  being. 

If  there  are  those  who  do  not  enjoy  advantages  for  pursuing  an 
extended  course  of  study,  let  them  push  to  their  utmost  limit  the 
advantages  already  possessed,  and  as  the  astronomer  by  the  aid  of 
his  telescope,  finds  what  first  appeared  a  naked  void  to  teem  with 
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worlds,  so  shall  they  find  new  truths  on  every  leaf  of  Nature's 
book,  which,  to  their  unassisted  sight,  seemed  only  blank.  We 
climb  new  heights  only  to  find  new  heights  above  us.  All  are 
alike  in  this.  It  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  possess  the  habit 
of  ready  thinking,  in  order  that  he  may  render  more  available  the 
knowledge  already  acquired,  and  that  he  may  cultivate  this  same 
power  in  children,  at  the  earliest  possible  stage  of  their  education. 
It  is  not  the  amount  of  knowledge,  which  children  acquire  at 
school,  that  is  to  be  regarded,  so  much  as  the  methods  by  which 
they  gain  it,  and  the  discipline  and  activity  of  mind  induced  by 
it.  It  is  a  just  inference,  that,  as  it  is  unwise  to  place  as  overseer 
in  a  factory  an  acknowledged  drone,  or  one  ignorant  of  seaman- 
ship in  command  of  an  ocean  steamer,  so  it  is  unwise  in  parents, 
and  unjust  towards  children,  to  place  as  teacher  in  a  school  room, 
one  who  loves  not  study,  who  cannot  think,  or  who  will  not  work. 

There  is  space  to  notice  but  one  more  criterion — a  readiness  in 
observing  and  understanding  the  natural  dispositions  of  children. 
Human  nature,  as  developed  in  childhood,  is  very  diSerent  from 
human  nature  as  developed  in  manhood.  "  Men  are  but  children 
of  a  larger  growth,"  just  as  the  century  oak  is  but  the  sapling  of 
an  hundred  years.  Yet  who  would  recognize  in  the  twisted,  gnarled 
and  knotted  trunk,  the  smooth  and  thrifty  tree,  which,  rightly 
trained,  would  have  become  a  beauty  and  an  ornament  ?  The 
teacher,  among  his  pupils,  is  like  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory. 
About  him  are  materials,  which,  treated  by  a  skillful  hand,  may 
be  made  instrumental  of  good,  but  which,  in  the  hands  of  one  ig- 
norant and  unskillful,  become  the  sure  agents  of  destruction. — 
Herein  lies  the  very  acme  of  school  government,  and  he,  who  most 
thoroughly  understands  the  dispositions  of  his  scholar,  will  have 
the  least  use  of  the  rod  or  the  ferule.  He  is  able  to  inspire  his 
scholars  with  such  a  confidence  in  him,  when  they  find  that  he 
does  not  misconstrue  their  motives,  that  they  fear  him,  not  as  a 
tyrant,  but  as  one  whose  decisions  are  approved  by  conscience 
within  ;  and  such  a  feeling  does  away,  in  a  great  degree,  with  all 
disposition  to  rebel,  or  to  appeal  from  his  decrees. 

Nor  is  the  reflex  influence  of  such  a  faculty  lost  upon  the  teach- 
er. He  is  often  asking  himself,  "  Is  not  God's  universe  within 
the  head,  whether  there  be  a  torn  cap,  or  king's  diadem  without  ?" 
His  endeavor  is,  not  to  train  a  few  favorites,  or  a  few  classes,  to 
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advertise  his  fame  before  visitors,  or  upon  days  of  examination, 
but  to  diffuse  widely  among  his  pupils,  that  degree  of  cultivation, 
that  love  of  knowledge,  that  discipline  of  mind,  that  integrity  of 
character,  which  shall  fit  them  to  discharge,  in  the  most  creditable 
manner  the  duties  of  life. — S.  H.,  Conn.  C.  S.  Journal, 


THE  EXERCISE  OF  SPEAKING. 

It  is  not  generally  known  how  much  exercise  there  is  in  speak- 
ing. "  Reading  aloud  and  recitation,"  says  Andrew  Combe,  "are 
more  invigorating  and  useful  muscular  exercises  than  is  generally 
imagined  ;  at  least,  Avhen  managed  with  due  regard  to  the  natural 
powers  of  the  individual,  so  as  to  avoid  effort  and  fatigue.  Both 
require  the  varied  activity  of  most  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  to 
a  degree  of  which  few  are  conscious  till  their  attention  is  turned 
to  it.  In  forming  and  undulating  the  voice,  not  only  the  chest, 
but  the  abdominal  muscles,  are  in  constant  action,  and  communi- 
cate to  the  stomach  and  bowels  a  healthy  and  agreeable  stimu- 
lus." 

"  All  exercise,"  says  Sir  John  Sinclair,  "  produces  its  effects  in 
a  principal  degree  by  acting  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  and 
it  must  be  evident  that  by  increasing  the  action  of  the  muscles  of 
respiration,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  must  be  forwarded. — 
Speaking,  therefore,  is  a  very  effectual  mode  of  taking  exercise 
and  has,  by  some  authors,  been  regarded  as  particularly  salutary 
to  the  female  sex,  who,  but  for  their  natural  propensity  to  exer- 
cise the  voice,  might  suffer  from  the  sedentary  nature  of  their 
occupation. 

"  Loud  reading  and  speaking  may  be  regarded  as  advantageous 
to  literary  men,  affording  them  good  substitutes  for  other  kinds  of 
exercise,  for  which  they  seldom  have  sufficient  leisure  or  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  to  this  cause  that  we  may  justly  ascribe  the  longevi- 
ty of  many  school-masters,  lawyers  and  teachers  in  universities, 
who,  notwithstanding  their  sedentary  employments,  and  the  viti- 
ated air  they  daily  breathe  in  school-rooms  and  courts  of  justice, 
preserve  their  health  and  attain  a  long  life." 

Reading  aloud  is  much  recommended  by  Celsus,  especially  to 
those  who  have  weak  stomachs.  Many  persons  imagined  that 
Mr.  Betty,  or  the  "  Youthful  Roscius,"  as  he  was  called,    would 
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ruin  his  lungs  by  his  theatrical  exertions ;  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, his  lungs  were  strengthened  by  them,  and  his  health  on  the 
whole  improved.  Many  similar  cases  might  be  mentioned.  All 
vocal  exertions  should  be  made  judiciously  ^nd  gradually.  As  in 
gymnastic  trials,  so  in  the  practice  of  the  voice,  much  mischief 
may  be  produced  by  efforts  too  violent  or  prolonged. — Sargent's 
School  Monthly, 


TO  PARENTS. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  one  fact :  that  interfering  with 
the  teacher's  discipline  for  preserving  punctuality  not  only  does 
injustice  to  him,but  has  a  very  deleterious  influence  on  the  school, 
and  also  founds  a  principle  of  non-obedience  to  your  own  injunc- 
tions,and  diminishes  their  estimate  of  the  importance  of  regular  hab- 
its. To  explain,take  the  instance  of  tardiness.  You  say,  "  My  chil- 
ren  will  always  be  punctual,  unless  necessarily  detained,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  a  just  requirement."  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
all  children  are  not  as  honest  as  yours  ?  that  the  dishonest  seek 
extenuation  from  the  liberty  given  to  the  honest  ?  Your  boy  goes 
late,  and  you  give  him  an  excuse  which  you  desire  to  serve  for  the 
term,  viz  :  "  He  will  always  be  punctual  if  possible."  Let  the 
teacher  accept  this  general  excuse,  and  the  next  time  your  boy  is 
tardy  he  takes  his  seat,  under  the  observation  of  the  school,  with- 
out rendering  the  usual  account.  Every  heedless  and  dishonest 
scholar  says  to  himself,  "  I  won't  bring  an  excuse  next  time." 
He  comes  tardy.  "  Where  is  your  excuse,  sir  ?  "  "I  have  none; 
you  let  so-and-so  take  his  seat  without  one — why  not  me  ?  "  Thus 
the  teacher  iv'*  pricked  with  the  sharp  horn  of  a  dilemma,  and  must 
prevaricate  to  retain  his  dignity. 

How  much  trouble  would  have  been  saved  by  complying  with 
the  teacher's  wishes  !  But  why  make  this  ado  about  punctuality  ? 
Because  its  importance  is  daily  and  hourly  forced  upon  our  obser- 
vation. Show  me  a  lad  punctual  at  every  roll-call — starts  the  mo- 
ment a  recitation  is  called,  with  quick  but  quiet  step  and  brighten- 
ing eye,  and  you  show  one  that  is  always  prepared  for  every 
question,  and  eager  to  drink  in  every  observation  and  explana- 
tion. 

Again,  take  one  who  has  no  regard  to  discipline.     He  is  indif- 
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ferent  to  noble  incentives — tardy  in  the  morning — tardy  at  noon, 
tardy  at  recitation  ;  throws  down  his  books  and  slate  with  a  clat- 
ter ;  is  laughing,  or  looking  another  way  when  questioned  ;  in 
fact,  is  a  troublesome  character  generally.  Of  these  two  examples, 
the  latter  will  probably  become  an  indolent  and  worthless  fellow  ; 
the  former  an  honest,  capable  and  trustworthy  citizen. 

Judge  you,  now,  which  course  you  would  prefer  for  your  boy. 
If  you  wish  him  to  be  a  spoiled  child,  an  ungovernable  youth  and 
worthless  man,  let  him  go  and  come  when  he  chooses,  reproach 
the  teacher  before  him  for  not  overlooking  his  faults,  and  take 
him  out  of  school  because  he  will  not  do  it.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
you  wish  him  to  be  an  honor  to  you,  take  an  interest  in  his  pro- 
gress— teach  him  to  make  his  wishes  subservient  to  the  regulations 
of  the  school,  and  implant  in  his  mind  the  importance  of  obedi- 
ence, punctuality  and  assiduity. — Illinois  Teacher, 


DUTIES  OF  EDUCATED  MEN. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune  in  an  oration  on  the  Duties  of  Educa- 
ted Men,  uses  the  following  glowing  language,  which  is  worthy 
to  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  ; 

"  But  especially  devote  your  untiring  energies  to  the  improve- 
ment and  increase  of  Common  Schools.  The  Athenian  pointed  to 
the  splendid  Acropolis  with  exulting  pride,  because  he  believed 
that  there  in  the  matchless  Parthenon,  whose  pure  Pentelicon  and 
exquisite  proportions  are  still  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  architect- 
ural genius,  was  enshrined  the  Palladium  of  his  country,  the 
symbol  of  heavenly  knowledge  ;  but  were  I  asked  to  declare  the 
preserving  charm  of  our  beloved  country,  I  would  lead  the  inquir- 
er not  to  the  Capitoline  height  where  legislators  but  express  the 
popular  opinion,  nor  even  to  the  halls  of  more  erudite  science 
which  can  at  best  be  trodden  by  few,  but  to  the  common  school- 
house.  There  the  minds  that  rule  the  land  are  fashioned.  There, 
under  God,  the  destinies  of  the  nation  are  determined.  I  have 
more  fear  and  more  hope  from  the  troops  of  sturdy  youths  that 
ply  their  tasks  within,  or  their  sports  without  its  humble  thres- 
hold, than  from  all  the  mincing  fops  of  fashion,  or  mere  rich  that 
emulate  at  a  ridiculous  distance  the  pride  and  the  airs  of  foreign 
aristocracy.     If  you  would  serve  your  country  well,  if  you  would 
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guard  the  suffrages  of  our  free  people  from  the  arts  of  the  dema- 
gogue, and  nerve  their  hearts  against  the  swindling  encroachments 
of  those  who  would  huy  themselves  into  power  with  the  very 
money  of  the  state,  let  the  common  school  system  be  your  most 
earnest  care ;  and  especially  the  country  common  schools,  for 
whatever  be  the  noise  and  pretension  of  our  cities,  and  however 
necessary  it  may  be  that  the  youth  within  them  be  trained,  it  is 
the  country,  the  hardy  yeomanry,  who  eat  the  bread  of  their  own 
honest  sweat,  that  rule,  ever  have  ruled,  and  will  rule  the 
state. 

Popular  education  needs  greatly  your  watchfulness  and  sup- 
port, because  the  system  we  have  is  far  from  perfect  in  its  theory, 
and  is  with  yet  great  difficulty  carried  out  to  practice  from  the 
Boeotian  prejudices  it  meets  with,  among  the  people  themselves. 
It  is  with  much  pains  and  patience  that  we  can  find  sufficient  con- 
sent upon  their  part  to  afford  a  fulcrum  for  the  moral  lever,  and 
the  greatest  obstacle  of  all  is  their  unwillingness  to  afford  compe- 
tent teachers  sufficient  wages.  The  boor  that  vociferates  over 
his  team  is  better  paid  than  the  moral  and  intellectual  guide  of 
fifty  country  children.  The  failures  of  incompetent  teachers  mul- 
tiply and  perpetuate  misapprehensions  of  the  value  of  education. 
Knowledge  never  can  flourish  until  the  profession  of  the  teacher 
be  held  in  high  regard.  Let  it  be  your  aim  to  lead  the  way  in 
such  enlightened  homage.  Spare  no  pains,  spare  no  expense  with- 
in your  ability  to  establish  good  and  sufficient  teachers  in  your  own 
neighborhoods.  Show  by  every  token  of  unfeigned  respect  and 
hospitable  attention,  your  regard  for  their  office  as  of  the  best  dig- 
nity and  worthy  the  best  rewards,  that  men  of  superior  minds 
may  be  won  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  a  work,  which  they  now 
pursue,  if  they  undertake  it  at  all,  with  a  restless  impatience  of 
its  unjust  obscurity  and  meager  returns. 

Cherish,  again  I  say,  the  common  schools.  Polygnotus,  after  he 
had  painted  their  heroes  in  the  fresco  of  the  Poecile,  lived,  by 
decree  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  the  guest  of  all  Greece !  Tho 
Romans  filled  their  atria  and  their  public  places  with  the  statues 
of  their  illustrious  ancestors.  But  far  more  worthy  of  a  nation's 
gratitude  is  he,  who  imprints  upon  the  fresh  minds  of  the  young, 
lessons  that  shall  make  them  living  examples  of  patriotic  virtue. 
Far  richer  illustrations  of  the  nation's  glory  shall  those  minds  be 
which  have  been  early  molded  in  moral  beauty  and   animated  by 
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fire   from  heaven,  brought   down   not  by  sacrilegious  theft,  but 
prayer. 

I  speak  in  no  disparagement  of  the  Fine  Arts.  They  have  their 
high  moral  uses.  Would  that  they  were  more  cherished  among 
us !  But  there  is  no  art  so  godlike  as  the  education  of  young 
minds  in  truth.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  man  can  make  to  cre- 
ating power." — N,  Y.  Teacher, 


BE  KIND. 

Be  kind  to  thy  father  !  for  when  thou  wert  young 

Who  loved  thee  so  fondly  as  he  ? 
He  caught  the  first  accents  that  fell  from  thy  tongue, 

And  joined  in  thy  innocent  glee. 

Be  kind  to  thy  father  !  for  now  he  is  old  ; 

His  locks  intermingled  with  gray  ; 
His  footsteps  are  feeble  —  once  fearless  and  bold ;  — 

Thy  father  is  passing  away. 

Be  kind  to  thy  mother !  for,  lo !  on  her  brow, 

May  traces  of  sorrow  be  seen ; 
Oh !  well  may'st  thou  cherish  and  comfort  her  now, 

For  loving  and  kind  hath  she  been. 

Thy  kindness  shall  bring  to  thee  many  sweet  hours 
And  blessings,  thy  pathway  to  crown  ; 

Affection  shall  weave  thee  a  garland  of  flowers 
More  precious  than  wealth  or  renown. 


Visit  the  Pupils. — Teachers  are  not  acquainted  with  the  pa- 
rents of  pupils,  as  a  general  thing,  and  thus  labor  often  at  great 
disadvantage.  "  W^^^n  we  went  boarding  round,"  we  became  ac- 
quainted, and  this  was  one  of  the  redeeming  features  of  the  itin- 
erating lodging  system.  A  teacher  should  visit  the  homes  of  his 
pupils.  Few  parents  will  fail  to  welcome  the  teacher  of  their 
children.  If  he  be  a  true  gentleman,  he  will  always  be  welcome. 
Without  an  acquaintance  with  the  parents,  we  almost  inevitably 
fail  to  secure  their  co-operation,  and  we  are  more  liable  to  suffer 
from  misrepresentation  or  mistake.  Pupils  will  be  less  inclined 
to  respect  those  who  are  not  well  spoken  of  at  home.  Besides, 
we  may  by  little  exertion  make  our  influence  felt  for  good  in  pro- 
moting all  the  important  interests  of  community.  By  becoming 
acquainted  we  become  more  influential  in  advancing  those  educa- 
tional objects  that  we  may  have  in  view. 

The  teacher  can  with  propriety  call  upon  the  parents  of  his  pu- 
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pils,  and  thus  take  the  initiative  in  forming  an  acquaintance 
— and  custom  makes  it  his  duty  to  do  so.  Most  of  the  difficulties 
of  school  may  be  prevented  by  a  general  acquaintance  in  the  dis- 
trict. In  ten  years'  experience  we  find  no  instance  of  serious  diffi- 
culty with  a  pupil,  with  whose  parents  we  were  acquainted. —  Wis. 
Journal  of  Education, 
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THE  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHER. 

In  a  previous  article,  some  of  the  rules  were  mentioned  which 
the  successful  teacher  will  necessarily  adopt  in  the  exercise  of  his 
duties.  It  was  stated  that  when  he  had  ascertained  the  exact 
mental  condition  of  his  pupils  and  classified  them  according  to 
that  condition,  he  would,  in  the  first  place,  insist  upon  clearness 
and  thoroughness  of  conception  and  understanding,  and  seek  to 
have  every  truth  completely  grasped  by  the  scholar's  mind.  In 
the  further  prosecution  of  his  labors,  he  will  adopt  other  rules  of 
action  and  among  these,  it  is  conceived  that  he  will  endeavor  to 
put  the  learner  into  the  nearest  possible  relation  to  himself.  He 
will  seek  so  to  draw  the  scholar  to  himself  that  he  shall  catch  his 
own  love  of  truth,  and  if  possible,  his  own  modes  of  thought  and 
investigation.  A  special  effort  will  be  made  in  this  direction,  for 
no  one  can  teach  a  mind  charged  with  a  spirit  antagonistic  to  his 
own.  The  pupil's  mental  motives  and  actions  must  be  subjected 
to  the  will  of  the  instructor,  in  order  to  secure  the  most  thorough 
development. 

The  successful  teacher  will  never  keep  his  pupils  at  a  distance, 
but  in  his  special  and  general  instructions,  will  so  send  forth  his 
words  of  encouragement,  so  all  alive  with  the  intensest  interest  in 
their  highest  good,  that  they  will  catch  his  spirit,  and  be,  as  it  were, 
apart  of  himself.  He  will  not,as  too  many  teachers  do,hold  his  schol- 
ars away  from  him,  as  though  by  their  touch,  virtue  might  go  from 
him,  but  will  imbue  them  with  a  confiding  love.  The  teacher 
who  cannot  act  thus,  and  cannot  sympathize  with  his  pupils,  and 
draw  them  to  himself  by  the  silken  cords  of  love,  is  not  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  teripi. 

The  successful  teacher  will  labor  to  cultivate  in  his  pupils  a 
confiding  spirit,  for  if  this  be  secured,  they  will  freely  receive  and 
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yield  to  his  instructions.  That  disciple  of  our  Divine  Master  and 
Teacher,  who  had  the  most  loving  and  trusting  spirit,  received  most 
of  His  spirit  and  of  His  instructions.  This  spirit  of  docility  and 
truth  will  not  render  it  impossible  to  inculcate  the  principle  of  self- 
reliance,  which  as  another  rule  the  successful  teacher  will  follow. 
The  learner  must  be  self-reliant,  and  be  assured  by  his  teacher, 
that  there  is  no  other  road  to  eminence.  This  assurance  will  be 
readily  received  from  a  teacher  who  has  already  gained  the  affec- 
tions of  his  pupils,  for  the  words  of  such  a  teacher  become  oracles 
of  wisdom. 

When  the  above  rules  are  observed,  the  teacher  will  feel  the 
importance  of  having  his  own  mind  fully  prepared  for  the  work  of 
instruction,  of  having  a  thorough  and  exact  knowledge  of  every 
branch  taught,  and  the  best  modes  of  presenting  those  branches. 
He  will  not  allow  himself  to  have  an  imperfect  idea  of  what  he 
wishes  his  pupils  to  have  a  perfect  idea.  The  teacher  must  be 
what  he  would  have  the  learner  be.  He  will  insist  upon  the 
avoidance  of  those  frequent  errors  and  mistakes,  which  are  noticed 
in  almost  every  school  examination,  and  will  zealously  watch  the 
pupil  at  every  step  of  his  progress.  He  will  be  active  and 
thoroughly  alive. 

He  will  not  allow  his  pupils  to  go  on  in  any  study  without  an 
immediate  detection  of  the  errors  into  which  they  fall.  Nor  will 
he  suffer  anything  to  escape  his  notice  which  can  have  any  connec- 
tion with  their  intellectual  growth.  A  teacher  of  this  character 
will  as  assiduously  watch  for  the  moral  education  of  his  scholars, 
for  he  has  so  entered  into  their  being,  and  become  so  interested  in 
them,  that  his  care  will  be  unceasing.  The  successful  teacher 
must  love  labor  and  find  delight  in  its  requirements.  He  cannot 
seek  his  own  ease,  but  will  find  it  a  source  of  power  and  success  to 
imbue  his  pupils  with  the  same  love  of  intellectual  toil.  The 
active  teacher  will  be  more  likely  to  have  active  scholars,  for  the 
young  readily  imitate.     Like  teacher,  like  scholar. 


THE  MASS.  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Much  has  been  said  in  praise  of  the  Normal  schools  of  Mass. 
by  those  who  have  desired  and  labored  for  the  establishment  of  at 
least  one  such  school,  in  our  own  State.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
have  even  scouted  the  idea  that  such  institutions  are  at  all  essen- 
tial to  the  efficiency  of  the  common  schools — and  many  have  pre- 
dicted that  were  they  in  operation  in  Maine,  they  would  work  to 
their   injury. — We  should  greatly  rejoice  could  the  friends,  as 
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well  as  the  opponents  of  the  Normal  school  system,  be  present  at 
an  examination  or  witness  the  ordinary  exercises  of  such  a  school, 
and  we  hazard  the  prediction,  that  while  its  friends  would  be  still 
louder  in  praise,  the  opponents  would  be  silent — or  their  silence 
would  give  way  to  words  of  admiration.     We  were  present  at  the 
semi-annual  examination  of  the  Mass.   Normal  school  at  Bridge- 
water,  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  our  highest  expectations   were 
fully  met.     We  found  the  Normal  school  to  be  all  that  we  had 
ever  claimed  for  it,  and   even  more,  and  were  ashamed  to  admit, 
that  a  State  so  full  of  resources,  so  characterized  for   the  enter- 
prise of  its  citizens,  as  our  own,  should  be  so  backward  in   appro- 
priating to  her  public  school  machinery,  a  force,  a  power,  which  her 
sister  States  had  proved  by  actual  trial,  to  be  of  almost  incalcu- 
lable worth.     We  were,  however,  compelled  to  make  the   admis- 
sion, that  while  other  of  the  New  England,  and  many  of  the  Mid- 
dle, the  Southern,  and  the  Western  States  had  gladly  applied  this 
new  agency,  Maine  had  denied  that  her  motto  had  any  significance 
in  educational  matters.     But  this  degraded  position  must  not  and 
will  not  always  be  allowed.     Let  the  teachers   of  Maine  and  let 
her  educational  men  and  women  but  sound  the  alarm,  let  them 
demand  a  Normal  school,  in  united  words  and  action,   and  the 
grand  result  will  be  obtained.     The  examination  of  the  classes  in 
the  school  at  Bridgewater  evinced  the  masterly  thoroughness  with 
which  every  branch  had  been  pursued,  just    that  thoroughness 
with  which  every  teacher  should  be  drilled.     The  class  in  mental 
and  written  arithmetic  exhibited  such  a  perfect  familiarity  with  the 
elementary  principles  taught,  that  its  members  could  hardly  fail  to 
teach  them  with  understanding  and  consequent  success.      At  an- 
other time  we  shall  present  a  catalogue  of  the  studies  pursued  in 
the  Normal  schools  of  Mass.     The  school  at  Bridgewater  is  under 
the  charge  of  Marshall  Conant,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  decided  char- 
acter and  reputation  as  a  teacher.      It   may  be  remarked  that 
the  aggregate  number  of  students  in  the  four  Normal  schools  in 
Mass.  is  larger  than  at  any  former  period.      We  should  not   for- 
get to  state,  that  two  of  the  young  men  who  graduated  at  Bridge- 
water  at  the  last  examination,  were  from  Maine.     The  manner  in 
which  they  discharged  the  parts  assigned  them,  placed  them  among 
the  very  first  members  of  the  class.      They  honored  their  native 
State,  though  they  had  to  leave  her  for  the  privileges  there  offered. 
Their  names  are  Geo.  M.  Gage  of  Gorham,  and  Owen  B.  Stone,  of 
Sweden.     Success  attend  them !     Good  schools  they  desire  and 
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will  have.     They  prefer  to  teach  in  Maine  if  good  situations  can 
be  obtained. 


THE  TEACHERS'  CONVENTIONS. 

The  attention  of  teachers  is  called  to  the  advertisements  in 
this  number  of  the  Teacher,  of  the  Teachers'  Conventions.  The 
first  sessions  will  be  held  at  Houlton  and  at  East  Machias.  We 
shall  not  be  able  to  state  the  time  and  place  of  each  convention, 
for  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  some  changes  within  a  few  days, 
in  order  to  avoid  other  meetings  in  certain  localities.  In  the 
September  No.  the  full  list  will  be  presented.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  valuable  services  of  Profs.  Chadbourne  and  Brickett  have 
been  secured  for  the  present  year.  We  are  confident  that  they 
will  be  received  with  welcome  by  all  who  attended  the  conventions 
last  year. 

Mr.  Northend  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  educa- 
tors in  the  country.  He  has  had  charge  of  the  Conn.  Institutes 
for  a  series  of  years,  Mr.  Brown  has  been  associated  with  Mr.  N. 
in  Conn.,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers 
of  elocution  in  New  England.  The  teachers  of  the  State  are  re- 
spectfully and  earnestly  invited  to  give  to  the  conventions  their 
cordial  support.  The  attendance  should  increase,  each  year,  and 
thus  demonstrate  to  the  people  the  estimation  in  which  they 
are  held  by  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  more  especially  es- 
tablished. 


Portland  High  School  for  Boys. — The  Semi-annual  Ex- 
amination and  exhibition  of  this  excellently  managed  school  took 
place  on  Tuesday,  June  13th.  The  examination  must  have  been 
eminently  satisfactory  to  the  Committee  and  parents  who  were 
present.  The  classes  which  were  examined  during  our  presence, 
had  been  systematically  and  thoroughly  instructed.  Mr.  Hanson, 
the  Principal,  is  a  conscientiously  faithful  and  efficient  teacher.  The 
remarks  of  the  Hon.  Phinehas  Barnes,  Rev.  Dr.  Shailer  and  Thos. 
H.  Talbot,  Esq.,  members  of  the  Committee,  were  very  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion,  kindly  and  affectionately  made,  and  receiv- 
ed by  the  scholars  with  pleasing  attention.  We  did  expect  to  see 
a  larger  number  of  the  parents  present  at  the  examination.  It  is 
a  cause  of  profound  regret  that  parents  do  not  visit  our  schools, 
and  thus  encourage  both  teacher  and  scholars. 
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Maine  State  Seminaey. — The  anniversary  exercises  of  this 
new,  but  flourishing  Institution  took  place  on  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday, July  21st  and  22d.  We  were  present  during  a  part  of 
the  examination  on  Tuesday,  and  were  much  pleased  with  the 
thoroughness  which  clearly  characterized  the  instruction  given. — 
The  classes  were  prompt  in  their  answers  to  all  questions  propos- 
ed, and  seemed  to  have  studied  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
principles  involved.  We  regretted  our  inability  to  remain  through 
the  exercises  of  the  occasion. 


MATHEMATICAL. 


Question  2. — A  person  has  an  acre  of  land,  of  triangular 
shape,  and  wishes  to  make  upon  it  a  circular  garden  of  the  largest 
possible  dimensions.  What  will  be  the  area  of  the  circular 
garden?  z.  l.  p. 

Question  3. — Upon  a  plain  is  a  triangular  garden,  its  sides 
being  340,  200,  and  180  feet  respectively.  Opposite  the  larger  side 
is  a  tower  64  feet  in  height,  opposite  the  second  one  16  feet,  and 
opposite  the  shortest  one  8  feet  in  height.  Required  the  length 
of  a  ladder,  that  resting  upon  the  plain  may  swing  so  as  to  touch 
the  top  of  either  tower.  g.  c. 

Question  4. — To  find  the  length  of  a  pond  which  cannot  be 
measured  directly  across.  The  distance  from  each  end  to  a  third 
point  are  known,  as  also  the  included  angle.  To  one  end  from 
the  third  point  is  420  rods,  to  the  other,  374  rods,  and  the  includ- 
ed angle  is  65,40.     Required  the  length  of  the  pond. 

Solution  to  Question  1. — Several  solutions  of  Question  1 
have  been  forwarded  to  us,  but  as  the  answers  do  not  agree  with 
the  one  furnished  by  the  author,  we  shall  omit  their  insertion  till 
our  next.  The  answer  as  given  by  the  author  —  W.  M.,  is  28,- 
803+  feet.  Those  received  are  as  follows  :  S.  H.  H.,  of  Cam- 
bridge, G.  C.  W.,  of  Hallowell;  S.,  of  Newcastle,  and  Z.  L.  P., 
of  Hebron  find  it  to  be  45,2+  feet.  J.  W.  B.,  of  Dedham,  25,- 
41+  feet,  and  J.  N.  D.,  of  Montville,  11,4+  feet. 

The  correct  answer  will  be  given  in  the  Sept.  No.  Who  will 
furnish  it  ? 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Agents. — The  following  gentlemen  are  our  authorized  agents 
for  the  Teacher — Messrs.  H.  Packard,  Portland  ;  Albert  Maxfield, 
East  Windham  ;  M.  K.  Maberry,  Hiram  ;  D.  H.  Walker,  Casco  ; 
Jas.  N.  Hall.  Wilton ;  N.  A.  West,  Bath  ;  C.  N.  Childs,  Farm- 
ington ;  James  C.  Chilcott,  Sullivan ;  Lewis  A.  Cobb,  Sumner ; 
Milton  Welch,  Augusta ;  Henry  W.  Park,  Dixfield ;  J.  Warren 
Hawkes,  Manchester ;  George  B.  Springer,  North  Hancock ;  J. 
B.  Cranford,  Georgetown ;  J.  J.  Taylor,  Damariscotta ;  C.  A. 
Smiley,  West  Waterville;  J.  R.  Dean,  Montville ;  Frank  J. 
French,  Athens  ;  and  A.  AV.  Paine,  East  Newport. 

Postage. — The  Postage  on  the  Teacher  is  six  cents  a  year,  if 
paid  in  advance  at  the  office  where  received.  Subscribers  will  no- 
tice the  first  page  of  the  cover. 

New  Subscribebs. — Just  two  hundred  new  subscribers  have 
been  received  since  the  issue  of  the  first  number  —  so  that  we 
have  now  just  seven  hundred  and  three  names  upon  our  books. — 
This  number  should  be  doubled,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  by  the 
close  of  the  year. 

Receipts. — It  was  promised  in  July  No.  that  receipts  would 
be  forwarded  in  this,  but  so  pressing  have  been  our  other  labors, 
that  we  may  not  have  time  to  forward  to  all  who  have  paid.  Let 
there  be  no  fear,  our  books  show  the  credit  when  the  money  has 
been  received. 

Philosophical  Questions. — A  few  philosophical  questions 
have  been  received,  but  we  have  not  yet  decided  whether  it  will 
be  well  to  give  them  a  place  in  the  Teacher  for  the  present.  It  is 
feared  that  too  much  space  may  be  required  for  the  answers. 

Contributions. — We  hope  our  teachers  will  send  in  their  con- 
tributions to  the  Teacher.  Some  have  been  received,  which  will 
be  inserted  in  subsequent  numbers.  Assurances  of  aid  in  that 
matter  have  been  given  by  some  of  our  very  best  teachers,  and 
now  is  the  time  for  the  fulfillment  of  these  assurances. 

Exchanges. — We  find  upon  our  table  the  following  excellent 
journals  :  Wisconsin  Common  School  Journal ;  the  N.  C.  Journal 
of  Education  ;  and  the  Missouri  Educator.  They  will  receive  a 
more  extended  notice  in  our  next. 


C|f  IPaine  €m\itx. 


VOL.1.  SEI^TEHS^BER,    18S8-  K  O.  4. 

For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
SPELLING. 

The  three  cardinal  branches  of  a  common  school  education  are 
said  to  be  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  Spelling,  as  a  definite 
and  distinct  department,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  contained  in  the 
enumeration.  And  in  fact  it  is,  generally,  left  to  take  care  of  it- 
self, rather  than  made  a  prominent  and  leading  exercise.  It  is 
apt  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  appendage  of  the  reading  and  writ- 
ing departments,  and  as  such,  either  very  indifferently  taught,  or 
else  neglected  altogether.  Possibly  there  are  reasons  why  this  ex- 
ercise should  be  regarded  as  a  merely  collateral  and  subordinate 
one.  Neither  reading  or  writing,  it  is  true,  can  be  properly 
taught,  ^^ithout  involving  to  a  considerable  extent  the  matter  of 
spelling.  Indeed,  they  should  no  more  be  taught  without  an  inci- 
dental tuition  in  spelling,  than  grammar  without  analysis  or  pars- 
ing. But  it  is  a  more  difficult  matter  to  learn  to  spell  well,  than  to 
read  or  write  well.  Go  into  almost  any  school,  and  you  may  list* 
en  to  fair  reading,  and  examine  neat  copy-books,  but  call  out  the 
first  class,  and  they  will  mis-spell  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
words  promiscuously  selected.  Whatever  methods  of  teaching 
you  may  adopt,  you  will  never  make  good  spellers,  so  long  as  the 
exercise  is  considered  an  inferior  and  unimportant  one. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  here  to  illustrate  the  extent  of  the 
ignorance  which  exists  in  regard  to  what  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  very  simple  matter  of  spelling.  It  is  proper  that  the  com- 
mon school  teachers,  those  who  alone  are  able  to  get  at  the  root 
of  the  evil,  should  know  its  real  nature  and  extent.     In  the  sue- 
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ceeding  number  of   the  Teacher,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  and  remedies  of  this  evil. 

As  to  the  matter  of  fact,  perhaps  all  will  admit  that  there  does 
exist  in  community  a  very  general  lack  of  culture  in  this  depart- 
ment of  education.  There  is  no  science  taught  in  common  schools, 
of  which  so  little  is  known.  In  this  respect  there  seems  to  be  a 
peculiarly  and  unusually  plentiful  lack  of  ready  knowledge.  Most 
persons,  probably,  judging  from  their  own  experience,  will  agree 
that  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  spell  correctly  ;  but  no  one  who  has 
not  had  an  extra  opportunity  for  observation  can  have  any  idea  of 
the  real  prevalence  of  bad  spelling. 

Of  all  the  letters  that  are  mailed  in  Maine  to-  day,  probably  not 
more  than  one-twentieth  part  are  spelled  with  perfect  accuracy. 
In  all  the  academies  and  high  schools  in  the  State,  I  doubt  if  a 
hundred  original  written  exercises  are  presented  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  in  which  no  orthogi'aphic  error  can  be  found.  A  few  facts 
will  show  that  the  doubt  is  not  an  unreasonable  one.  A  certain 
school  was  made  up  of  scholars  from  three  different  counties  of 
our  State, —  intelligent,  active  scholars,  fairly  representing,  no 
doubt,  in  their  different  stages  of  advancement,  the  great  mass  of 
the  youth  of  our  State.  Upwards  of  one  half  of  these  scholars 
were  connected  with  the  classical  department  of  the  school. — 
During  two  terms,  in  which  the  number  of  pupils  averaged  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred,  and  from  whom  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
written  exercises  were  received  each  week,  I  do  not  recollect  a 
single  instance  in  which  an  exercise  was  perfect  in  its  orthog- 
raphy. I  was  constantly  surprised  at  the  abundant  lack  of  learn- 
ing, which  this  exercise  invariably  betrayed,  In  one  instance  I 
challenged  the  school  to  produce  from  their  own  stores  of  compo- 
sition, an  article  of  three  pages  in  length,  which  should  be  absolute- 
ly faultless  in  spelling.  One  young  man  confidently  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  even  affirmed  that  he  could  produce  an  article  of 
twelve  pages,  in  which  I  could  not  detect  an  orthographic  error. 
The  article  was  produced,  and  in  it,  the  words  "  writen,"  *'  ad- 
vancment,"  and  "  sirname,"  were  spelled  as  here  seen. 

Considering  that  the  article  was  carefully  (?)  prepared  by  one 
fresh  from  the  schools  where  orthography  is  supposed  to  be  a 
principal  branch  of  learning,  and  reviewed  with  special  reference 
to  its  correctness,  I  think  even  this  spelling  would  not  be  called 
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good.  Bat  any  one  who  has  ever  had  much  experience  in  "  cor- 
recting composition,"  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  much 
better  than  the  average. 

Another  standard,  from  which  the  general  level  of  spelling- 
proficiency  may  be  pretty  nearly  determined,  is  the  examination  of 
teachers.  They  are  the  media  through  which  you  can  feel  the 
public  orthographic  pulse.  If  they  are  not  correct,  who  should 
be?  It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  at  all  teachers'  examinations 
that  were  held  in  one  of  our  towns  during  a  year  not  long  past, 
not  half  a  dozen  teachers  were  found,  who  could  spell  correctly 
more  then  three-fifths  of  the  words  proposed,  and  these  words, 
too,  of  common,  everyday  occurrence.  So  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  teachers  have  been,  without  exception,  more  deficient  in  this 
department  than  in  any  other.  They  can  "  read,  write,  and  ciph- 
er," but  to  spell  seems  not  to  have  entered  into  the  catalogue  of 
their  accomplishments.  The  four  grand  divisions  usually  found, 
in  their  grammars  have  all  received  their  careful  attention,  except 
the  first.  They  have  neglected  orthography,  to  the  building  up 
of  Etymology,  Syntax,  and  Prosody. 

Such  is  the  deficiency,  as  it  has  come  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, of  those  yet  in  the  schools,  either  as  teachers  or  pupils  ;  as 
teachers,  in  our  common  schools,  where  they  are  expected  to  per- 
fect their  pupils  in  all  the  elementary  departments  of  education  ; 
and  as  pupils,  in  our  higher  schools,  where  they  are  advanced  to 
other  and  higher  departments. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  same  deficiency  exists  among 
those  who  have  gone  oiit  from  the  schools, —  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  finished  their  education,  or  at  least  to  have  master- 
ed the  rudiments  and  thoroughly  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
large  and  deep  culture. 

There  is  no  other  such  leveler  as  English  orthography.  It  is 
arbitrary  and  unyielding  as  despotism  itself,  and  none  can  hope 
to  satisfy  its  claims  by  any  indifi'erent  tribute.  All  its  strange 
whims  must  be  gratified,  all  its  caprices  humored ;  and  at  no  less 
a  cost  than  constant  and  untiring  vigilance  and  care.  Hence, 
those  from  whom,  if  from  any,  we  should  expect  to  see  the  per- 
fection of  the  art,  are  often  as  deplorably  remiss  as  the  less  favor- 
ed. Horace  Mann  relates  an  instance  of  a  legal  cause,  pending  in 
the    courts    of   Massachusetts,  in  which  it  became  necessary  to 
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obtain  the  depositions  of  thirty  theological  students.  These 
students  were  all  graduates  of  college  before  entering  the  semin- 
ary, and  were  justly  supposed  to  be  able  to  write  their  own  dep- 
ositions ;  but  of  the  whole  thirty  manuscripts,  only  one  was 
uniformly  correct  in  its  orthography.  He  also  speaks  of  a  certain 
superintendent  of  schools,  a  gentleman  of  some  note,  one  of 
whose  school  reports,  advocating  an  increase  of  teacher's  wages, 
he  had  occasion  to  examine.  In  it  the  word  wages^  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  was  spelled  w-e-d-g-e-Sy  as  if  ho  covertly  meant  some 
golden  instrument,  wherewith  to  open  teachers'  hearts. 

The  same  gentleman  whom  I  have  quoted,  Horace  Mann,  says 
that  during  a  professional,  editorial,  and  official  life  of  sixteen 
years,  during  which  time  he  had  occasion  to  examine  an  almost 
countless  number  of  written  documents  of  every  description,  the 
number  of  thoroughly  correct  spellers,  even  in  matters  pertaining 
to  their  own  legitimate  business,  was  actually  less  than  one-half  per 
cent.  And  that  was  in  Massachusetts,  whose  educational  ad- 
vantages are  known  the  world  over. 

Numberless  instances  might  be  adduced,  showing  the  universal 
prevalence  of  illiteracy  in  the  matter  of  spelling ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  from  my  own,  and 
the  experience  of  others,  incorrect  spelling  is  the  rule, —  correct, 
the  exception ;  and  a  very  rare  exception  at  that. 

KENNEBEC. 

August,  1858. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
THE  TEACHER'S  DUTY. 


Tins  is  a  subject  which  comprises  several  distinct  and  separate 
heads,  all  of  which  are  very  important  to  those  who  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  arduous  responsibility  incumbent  upon  teach- 
ers of  youth.  But  the  one  which  I  shall  treat  of  in  this  article, 
refers  more  particularly  to  that  kind  of  instruction  which  renders 
the  mind  capable  of  sublime  thought,  deep  research,  and  critical 
investigation. 

Education  is  mental  discipline  —  a  mere  preparation  of  the 
mind,  giving  it  sharpness,  not  necessarily  adding  quality.  The 
crude  golden  ore,  deeply  buried^in  the  earth,  is  worthless  matter. 
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and  not  until  brought  out  and  subjected  to  all  the  refining  pro- 
cesses of  the  mint,  does  it  receive  its  nominal  value.  So  with  the 
mind  in  its  natural  state,  possessing  like  the  ore,  all  the  essential 
qualities,  it  will  evidently  remain  valueless,  unless  by  the  n-^fining 
processes  of  true  education,  it  is  made  great  and  powerful,  which 
must  of  necessity  be  the  origin  of  pure  and  elevated  ideas. 

It  is  the  great  duty  of  the  teacher  to  instruct  his  charge  aright, 
always  keeping  his  eye  single  to  this  idea, 

"  'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined." 

and  that  he  is  the  center  from  which  radiates  the  life  and  pro- 
gress of  his  school ;  being  brought  daily  into  such  close  relation 
to  his  pupils,  he  naturally  inspires  them  with  his  own  habits  of 
thought  and  action.  The  work  of  the  teacher,  if  rudely  or  im- 
perfectly performed,  cannot,  like  the  work  of  the  mechanic,  be  re- 
wrought,  or,  like  the  metal,  be  re-moulded  into  a  more  symmetri- 
cal and  harmonious  whole.  Impressions  once  made  on  the  mind 
are  not  easily  obliterated  ;  and  if  loosely  or  improperly  made  in 
the  spring  time  of  life,  most  certain  will  they  be  to  remain  to  ad- 
vanced old  age. 

It  is  sadly  to  be  lamented,  that  so  many  of  our  instructors  are 
content  with  merely  imparting  instruction  to  their  pupils,  and  not 
seeking  to  ascertain  Avhether  there  is  a  power  of  thought  awakened, 
proportionate  to  the  knowledge  gained  —  making  the  mind  a 
storehouse  of  knowledge,  instead  of  a  work-shop,  where  thought 
is  originated,  and  ideas  are  wrought  out ;  the  laboratory,  where 
theories  are  analyzed,  and  principles  are  resolved  into  their  first 
elements.  This  process  of  teaching  not  only  stupifies  the  mind, 
but  renders  its  possessor  unable  to  become  that  bright  and  shining 
light  to  the  world,  as  he  otherwise  would,  with  the  right  train- 
ing. 

The  great  fault  is  that  of  superficial  instruction.  Teachers 
should  carefully  avoid  that  mechanical,  parrot-like  system  of  in- 
struction which  cultivates  the  memory,  without  the  reason,  which, 
by  rules  and  formulas,  arrives  at  conclusions  without  understand- 
ing the  principles.  A  child  should  never  be  allowed  to  pursue  a 
branch  of  study  which  he  is  not  competent  to  understand  per- 
fectly ;  he  may,  it  is  true,  see  the  application  when  he  is  older,  but 
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it  is  forming  the  injurious,  yet  common  habit  of  learning,  without 
reasoning. 

This  superficial  training  results  principally  from  a  want  of 
adaptation  on  the  part  of  instructors,  to  the  attainments  and  ca- 
pacities of  their  scholars.  A  teacher  should  endeavor  to  know 
definitely  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  his  pupils  possess ; 
their  powers  of  thought,  investigation,  and  comprehension,  the 
exact  limit,  the  center  and  circumference  of  their  minds.  He 
should  be  able,  with  keen  perception,  to  discover  the  difficulties 
which  they  contend  with,  to  perceive  the  origin  of  every  thought 
and  action.  He  should  go  down  to  their  point  of  observation, 
and,  for  the  time  being,  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  understand 
with  their  minds,  that  he  may  clearly  distinguish  the  obstacles 
which  intercept  their  vision,  and  shadow  their  minds.  In  short, 
he  should  understand  the  whole  intellectual  machinery  of  every 
child,  the  proper  arrangement  and  adjustment  of  all  its  parts;  then 
will  he  be  able  to  present  the  right  incentives  to  action,  the  right 
material  for  consumption,  and  weave  a  fabric,  useful  and  beauti- 
ful, which  age  will  only  improve  ;  then  will  he  be  ready  to  depart, 
in  a  measure,  from  text-book  formality,  and  lead  the  mind  out 
into  new  fields  of  thought  and  inquiry,  developing  and  expanding 
its  faculties,  until  it  arrives  to  the  very  apex  of  greatness. 

The  almost  universal  habit  of  assisting  scholars  whenever  they 
may  encounter  the  slightest  difficulty,  is  a  palpable  error.  It 
serves  to  keep  out  of  sight  that  principle  of  self-dependence  which 
enables  students  to  overcome  those  obstacles  which  they  will  natu- 
rally meet  with,  on  the  way  to  science  and  fame.  I  am  aware,  that 
some  should  receive  assistance  whenever  sought  for  ;  while  others 
should  be  compelled  to  rely  wholly  upon  their  own  talents,  for 
in  no  other  way  can  they  be  induced  to  think. 

The  teacher,  in  order  to  become  successful,  must  conduct  his 
methods  of  mental  discipline  with  more  of  wisdom  and  less  of 
recklessness.  He  should  call  to  his  aid  all  that  science  and  inge- 
nuity can  devise,  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  such  a 
power  of  thought  as  will  readily  grapple  with  and  understand  the 
most  intricate  subjects.  discipulus. 


Dr.  Johnson  on  Teaching. —  The  master  was  severe,  and 
wrong-headedly  severe.  He  used  to  beat  us  unmercifully  ;  and 
he  did  not  distinguish  between  ignorance  and  negligence ;  for  he 
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would  beat  a  boy  equally  for  not  knowing  a  tbing  as  for  neglecting 
to  know  it.  For  instance,  he  would  call  a  boy  up,  and  ask  him 
Latin  for  candlestick,  which  the  boy  could  not  expect  to  be  asked. 
Now,  sir,  if  a  boy  could  answer  every  question,  there  would  be 
no  need  of  a  master  to  teach  him. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
EDUCATION. 


Befoee,  and  higher  than  the  mere  qualification  for  the  business 
affairs  of  life,  nobler  than  a  fitness  to  adorn  the  walks  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  should  be  the  incentives  to  parents  to  educate 
their  children;  and  to  scholars  for  laborious  study.  Though 
these  be  worthy  objects  of  attainment,  and  their  fulfilment  a  re- 
ward for  years  of  application  to  study,  yet  to  imbue  the  mind 
with  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  to  instil  into  it  a  desire  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  knowledge  of  the  world, —  to  leave  the  world  wiser 
than  we  found  it, —  to  create  within  the  mind  an  earnest  wish  to 
exalt  somewhat  the  scale  of  intellectual  and  moral  being, —  to  en- 
large the  bounds  of  human  happiness, —  to  assist  in  the  great 
work  of  universal  education, —  these  are  incentives  to  animate  the 
coldest  heart,  and  give  an  impulse  to  the  dormant  energies  of  the 
most  obstinate  ascetic.  With  such  motives  to  induce  earnest  and 
zealous  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education,  few,  it  would  seem,  can 
fail  to  have  a  sufficient  interest  to  impel  them  to  do  what  is  in 
their  power  to  do,  to  encourage  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  ;  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  our  school  system  ;  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  every  new  method  of  instruction  which  promises  a 
larger  and  better  expansion  of  the  powers  of  mind. 

But  there  are  yet  other  inducements  to  the  advancement  of 
learning  and  science,  which  should  strongly  influence  all  to  its 
promotion.  The  cultivated  mind  has  within  itself  a  source  of 
constant  enjoyment  and  delight.  In  books  it  finds  a  relief  from 
the  cares  and  trials  of  life  ;  and  it  revels  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  Nature,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ig- 
norant, sordid,  and  selfish  mind ;  it  finds  pleasure  through  all  the 
senses,  where  the  unlearned  would  see  no  point  of  attraction,  thus 
rendering  life  pleasant,  and  delightful  to  themselves  and  others. 
It  is  the  parent's  task,  first  to  give  the  child  the  germs  of  educa- 
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tion,  to  mould  with  tender,  yet  plastic  hand,  into  the  form  of  truth, 
and  intellectual  and  moral  beauty  which  it  shall  be  their  pride  to 
see  ripen  into  the  perfect  model  of  a  man  or  woman.  Hard  in- 
deed will  it  be  for  the  teacher  into  whose  hand  the  child  is  given 
for  instruction,  to  guide,  and  direct  him  in  the  path  of  knowledge, 
if  a  parent's  power  has  not  been  there  before  him.  Few  fully  re- 
alize the  power  of  the  parent  of  a  child.  As  natural  as  for  trees 
to  grow  heavenward  or  the  falling  body  to  tend  towards  the  centre 
of  gravity,  just  as  natural  is  it  for  the  child  to  place  implicit  con- 
fidence in  whatever  a  parent  says.  With  such  a  power  over  the 
child, — a  power  that  Manoah's  son  might  envy, — how  careful 
should  that  father,  or  mother  be,  that  not  by  a  careless  word,  spok- 
en it  may  be  in  jest,  not  by  artful  evasions,  not  even  by  silence, 
much  less  by  actual  instruction  and  example,  he  or  she  should 
lead  the  trusting  child  from  the  path  of  truth,  and  right  into  the 
path  of  error,  for  the  mind  of  the  child  like  the  plate  of  the  artist, 
may  receive  an  impression  in  a  moment  that  will  never  be  remov- 
ed, but  by  diligent  application.  Happy  will  it  be  for  the  child  if 
all  its  early  impressions  are  good,  and  need  not  be  erased ;  hap- 
py for  the  teacher  whose  task  it  shall  be  to  train  the  young  mind 
in  intellectual  and  moral  truth  ;  and  happy  will  it  be  for  those 
who  may  associate  with  him  in  after  years,  when  all  those  impres- 
sions and  sentiments  shall  have  ripened  into  unswerving  princi- 
ples of  right,  regulating  his  conduct  in  all  the  intercourse  of  life, 
making  him  an  ornament  to  society,  an  honor  to  his  name,  and  a 
benefit  to  mankind.  m.  l.  w. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 

ECHOES  FROM  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM.— No.  1. 

Life  is  made  up  of  trifles.  I  wish  to  relate  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  my  own  experience,  which,  though  a  trifle  in  itself, 
yet  was  productive  of  happy  results  ;  hoping  it  may  benefit  some 
one  who  may  have  become  well  nigh  discouraged,  and  thought  of 
giving  up  teaching  as  a  hopeless  task. 

The  day  had  been  warm  and  sultry.  My  scholars  bad  been 
unusually  restless,  dull,  and  turbulent.  Glad  when  the  hour  ar- 
rived, I  closed  my  school  for  the  day,  and  wended  my  way  home- 
ward, weary,  sad,  dispirited.  I  retired  to  my  room.  What  is 
the  use,  thought  I,  of  all  my  efforts  ?     Why  should  I  spend  my 
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time  thus,  and  accomplish  nothing  ?  Life  was  not  given  me  to 
spend  in  such  fruitless  endeavors.  I  will  seek  some  employment 
less  perplexing,  and  by  which  more  good  may  be  accomplished. 
I  love  my  pupils, —  have  felt  interested  in  my  work, —  have  daily 
spent  more  than  the  number  of  hours  required  of  me,  from  choice. 
Plans  for  the  best  method  for  their  improvement  have  occupied 
all  my  leisure  hours,  and  could  I  but  see  them  making  daily  pro- 
gress, I  should  feel  repaid  for  all  my  toil.  Heretofore,  they  have 
not  been  wanting  in  proofs  of  affection  and  obedience ;  but  to- 
day, all  has  gone  wrong.  My  labors  are  unappreciated.  While 
indulging  in  these  musings,  a  gentle  rap  was  heard  at  my  door, 
upon  opening  which,  I  found  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  flowers, 
among  the  leaves  of  which  was  a  slip  of  paper,  with  the  words, 
"  A  gift  of  love  for  my  Teacher,"  written  upon  it.  Ah !  that 
was  the  magical  wand  to  dissolve  the  spell.  There  is  at  least  one 
among  the  little  group,  who  loves  his  teacher ;  yes,  more  than 
one.  In  short,  I  believe  I  have  been  at  fault  myself.  With 
these  thoughts  came  a  review  of  the  day.  I  had  suffered  myself 
to  become  vexed  and  impatient,  my  pupils  had  observed  it,  and  it 
had  proved  contagious.  I  could  not  reasonably  expect  them  to 
be  quiet,  pleasant,  and  obedient,  while  exhibiting  to  them  the 
feelings  of  my  own  ruffled  and  irritated  mind.  I  will  henceforth 
govern  myself,  will  cultivate  and  exhibit  love,  patience,  firmness, 
decision.  With  these  resolutions,  I  entered  the  school-room  on 
the  following  morning.  Strange  metamorphosis  !  My  scholars 
met  me  with  smiles  and  pleasant  "  good  morning."  The  day 
was  spent  pleasantly, —  the  remainder  of  the  term  passed  happily, 
and  the  closing  examination  proved  satisfactory  to  all  interested. 
I  have  since  spent  many  happy  hours  in  the  same  school-room, 
surrounded  by  the  same  smiling  group,  all  eager  to  improve,  and 
willing  to  comply  with  my  every  wish. 

Fellow  teacher,  do  you  sometimes  weary  in  your  work  ?  Do 
you  fail  to  command  the  respect  and  obedience  of  those  entrusted 
to  your  care,  and  resolve  to  abandon  the  work  ?  Examine  your- 
self ;  see  if  some  fault  does  not  lie  at  your  own  door,  and  endeav- 
or to  correct  it. 

The  labors  of  the  faithful  teacher  are  by  no  means  light ;  and 
frequently  as  she  realizes  the  responsible  station  which  she  fills, 
does  she  exclaim.  Who  is  sufficient  to  lead  the  tender  mind  aright? 
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Often,  as  she  enters  the  school-room,  and  looks  upon  the  bright 
and  happy  band,  so  eager  to  receive  instruction  from  her  lips,  does 
the  prayer  for  success  in  her  daily  duties  arise  from  the  heart, 
though  it  may  not  escape  the  lips. 

Our  common  schools  are  the  germ  of  the  Church  and  the  State. 
Enter  some  public  hall,  listen  to  the  words  of  eloquence  from 
some  eminent  speaker :  you  are  enchained  to  the  spot ;  uncon- 
sciously the  moments  pass,  and  by  and  by,  you  are  found  wonder- 
ing in  what  school,  this  embodiment  of  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  burn,  has  been  taught.  True,  the  seminary  and  the 
college  have  had  a  share  in  molding  the  mighty  intellect,  or  rather 
ha\e  given  it  polish,  but  was  not  the  seed  first  sown  in  the  dis- 
trict school  ?  was  it  not  there,  the  bud  first  began  to  unfold,  the 
leaves  of  which  have  expanded  until  they  now  o'er  shadow  a  na- 
tion ?  And  I  would  quote  the  language  of  an  eminent  writer  of 
the  present  day,  "  As  I  look  upon  our  men  of  giant  minds,  who 
by  their  wisdom  and  eloquence  move  the  world  in  favor  of  the 
right,  and  remember,  that  the  rudiments  of  their  education  were 
received  in  the  common  school,  the  little  district  school  house  ris- 
es in  importance  in  my  view." 

Shall  we  then  think  of  abandoning  the  work  of  teaching  ?  No. 
Let  us  go  on  in  the  ennobling  work  of  training  the  youthful  mind 
for  usefulness,  erect  high  our  standard,  perform  our  duties  cheer- 
fully, aiming  for  usefulness,  remembering  it  is  not  all  of  life  to 

live.  ALLIE    EAY. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
WORDS   AND   IDEAS. 


It  seems  to  be  the  object  of  authors  of  school-books  at  the 
present  time,  to  furnish  the  greatest  amount  of  thought  in  the 
least  expression,  and  to  place  the  difi'erent  branches  of  learning 
within  the  grasp  of  every  mind.  This  is  a  worthy  motive,  and 
one  destined  soon  to  be  rewarded,  if  it  is  not  already.  Now  has 
not  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  author  of  these  books  an  important 
duty  to  perform  ?  Most  certainly.  No  matter  how  appropriate 
and  direct  the  words  may  be  used  in  treating  of  any  subject ;  no 
matter  how  correctly  the  pupil  may  commit  the  words  of  the  text, 
if  his  mind  is  not  brought  into  action  with  his  eye  and  tongue, 
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his  lesson  does  him  little  good,  since  the  true  object  of  the  study 
is  lost,  or  completely  neglected. 

But  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  true  office  of  the  teacher  to  do 
all  the  committing  himself,  while  he  forcibly  impresses  application 
merely  upon  the  minds  of  his  scholars.  True,  but  he  can  com- 
pare and  illustrate  everything  to  be  taught  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  clear  to  the  dullest  intellect. 

When  a  teacher  hears  a  recitation,  let  him  not,  as  some  one 
says,  "  confine  his  thought  to  exercise  his  breath,"  and  keep  his 
ideas  in  the  back-ground,  while  words  flow  forth  copious  as  the 
summer  rain,  numerous  enough  to  confuse  the  clearest  brain. 
Such  volubility  bewilders  thought,  and  weakens  the  memory. 
When  any  particularly  difficult  point  arises  which  you  perceive 
causes  vacant  and  uninterested  looks,  rouse  your  ingenuity  to  find 
some  other  object  with  which  your  pupils  are  acquainted,  and  to 
which  you  may  call  their  attention,  and  by  comparison  make 
plainer  and  more  evident  that  which  is  as  yet  but  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. In  Arithmetic,  teach  the  use  of  numbtrs  by  reference 
to  material  objects  as  much  as  possible.  Nature,  even  in  our 
land,  affords  us  a  beautiful  panorama  of  views,  by  surveying  and 
comparing  which,  we  can  obtain  and  impart  to  others  many  of 
the  facts  connected  with  other  climes.  Thus  in  all  other  branches, 
the  ability  of  associating  different  objects  will  be  found  to  render 
valuable  assistance.  qu^sitok. 


I  will  say  briefly  of  a  diligent,  pious  school  teacher,  or  magis- 
ter,  or  of  whomsoever  it  is,  that  faithfully  brings  up  boys  and 
instructs  them,  that  such  an  one  can  never  be  sufficiently  recom- 
pensed or  paid  with  money  ;  as  also  the  heathen  Aristotle  says. 
Yet  is  this  calling  so  shamefully  despised  among  us,  as  though  it 
were  altogether  naught. 

And  if  I  must  or  could  relinquish  the  office  of  preacher  and 
other  matters,  there  is  no  office  I  would  more  willingly  have  than 
that  of  school  master  or  teacher  of  boys.  For  I  know  that  this 
work,  next  to  the  office  of  preacher,  is  the  most  profitable,  the 
greatest  and  the  best.  Besides  I  know ,  not  even  which  is  the 
best  of  the  two.  For  it  is  hard  to  make  old  dogs  tame  and 
old  rogues  upright ;  at  which   task,   nevertheless,  the  preacher's 
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office  labors,  and  often  labors  in  vain.  But  young  trees  be 
more  easily  bent  and  trained,  howbeit  some  should  break  in  the 
effort. 

Beloved  !  count  it  one  of  the  highest  virtues  on  earth,  to  educate 
faithfully  the  children  of  others,  which  so  few  and  scarcely  any  do 
by  their  own. — Martin  Luther. 


EARNESTNESS. 
"Life  is  real !    Life  is  earnest.* 


The  distinguished  American  Poet  never  uttered  a  truer  senti- 
ment, nor  one  to  which  the  world  "is  blinder.  Few  are  aware  of 
the  real,  solid,  substantial  good  that  earnest  effort  can  acquire, 
the  genuine  treasures  that  it  can  amass.  To  most  persons  life  is  a 
fiction,  a  doubtful,  shadowy  state,  of  which  they  are  the  aimless, 
purposeless  subjects.  They  have  perhaps  some  notion  of  a  good 
which  they  at  intervals  pursue  and  fancy  real,  but  not  the  slight- 
est apprehension  of  the  deep,  firm,  and  rich  substratum  to  exist- 
ence that  vigorous  activity  alone  can  disclose.  We  do  not  refer 
to  the  great  reality  of  life  beyond  the  grave,  but  to  that  which  is 
involved  in  the  present  state.  Numbers  not  positively  vicious,  and 
even  moral  and  religious  persons,  float  amid  dense  mists  along  the 
vapory  surface  of  life,  unconscious  of  the  world  of  beauty  and 
wealth  beneath.  It  is  to  the  few  who  have  felt  the  real  of  life 
and  sought  it,  that  the  world  is  debtor  for  its  arts,  its  sciences,  and 
its  elevating,  benignant  progress.  It  is  only  the  earnest  purpose 
vigorously  prosecuted  that  develops  and  achieves.  It  is  the 
earnest  agriculturist  that  tames  and  beautifies  wild,  uncomely  na- 
ture, and  induces  the  earth  to  yield  a  tenfold  harvest ;  the  earnest 
mechanic  that  perfects  his  art ;  the  earnest  merchant  that  suc- 
ceeds in  trade ;  the  earnest  scholar  that  wins  the  laurels.  The 
earnest  person  only  knows  the  real  good,  the  substantial  wealth 
of  life.  If  earnestness  be  to  society  what  we  have  considered  it, 
there  is  a  great  necessity  for  its  culture.  Earnest  men  and  wom- 
en are  rare.  A  stupor  rests  upon  almost  all.  There  is  only 
here  and  there  one,  that  engages  energetically  in  the  ordinary  du- 
ties of  life.  The  language  of  the  spirit  is,  a  little  sleep,  a  little 
slumber.     The  farmer  but  half    turns  his  furrow  and  sows  the 
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seed.     The  mechanic  but  indifferently  pursues  his   art,  the   mer- 
chant heedlessly  conducts  his  business,  the  scholar  superficially 
pursues  his  studies,  the  philanthropist  tardily  administers  to  hu- 
man ills,  the  Christian  goes  stupidly  to  his  devotions.    The  natu- 
ral tendency  is  to  indolence  ;  the   thought  of  constant,  vigorous 
effort  is  revolting.     Mankind  demand  the  largest  amount  of  good 
with  the  least  effort,  unconscious  that  the  one  must  be  proportion- 
ate to  the  other.     How  shall  this  false,  pernicious  disposition  be 
corrected.^     Character  is  mainly  the  result  of  early  education  and 
habit.     The  tendencies  of  childhood  are   almost  always  matured 
in  riper  years.     The  habits  of  youth  are  strengthened  in  manhood 
and  become  inveterate  in  age.     The   spirit  of  earnestness,  then, 
should  be  cultivated  and  nurtured  in  our  schools.     If  there  is  ever 
a  generation  of  earnest  men  and  women,  the  young  must  be  un- 
deceived in  regard  to  the  great  facts  of   life,  and  taught  its  real, 
earnest  character.     It  is  in  the  school-room,  that  the  value  of  such 
a  spirit  must  be  learned,  the  earnest  habits  formed,  and  the  gener- 
ative, productive  capabilities  of  life  felt.     The  teacher  must  be  a 
specimen  of  an  earnest  person,  one  whose    soul  is  in  his   duties, 
whose  every  faculty  is  engaged  in  their  discharge,  who  never  sighs 
for   ease,  but    experiences  unmixed   happiness,  real,   substantial 
good  in  effort.     Such  a  spirit  could  not  preside  in  the  school-room 
without  imparting  of  itself.     Pupils  would  realize  that  life  was 
given  for  activity,  that  by  it  the  soul's  wealth  is  developed,  that 
it  is  the  only  road  to  true  happiness,  greatness,  and  glory. 

Illustrious  examples  of  philosophers,   orators,  poets,  and  busi- 
ness men  should  be  presented  to  the  consideration  of  pupils,  and 
the  positive  results  which  their  diligence  secured  should  be  con- 
trasted with  the  negative  character  of   the   mass.      They  should 
be  convinced  by  the  study  of  such  characters  as  that  of  Franklin, 
and  of  others  that  fall  under  ordinary  observation, that  industry  is 
a  wide  field  ever  clad  in  richness  and  beauty,  ever  yielding  delecta- 
ble fruits ;  that  indolence  is  a  barren,  arid   waste.      There   is   an 
especial  necessity  for  the  culture  of  earnestness  in  our  schools.— 
How  aimless  are  most  children  !     How   sluggish   and   indifferent 
many  teachers, —  persons  who  never  had  a  living  purpose  absorb- 
ing the  energies  of  their  being,  who  teach  to  exist,  not  engage  the 
young  mind  in  the  noble  work  of  revealing  its  own  productive 
energies.     It  is  needed  in  the  schools  to  break  the  littleness   that 
pervades  them,  and  dispel  the  false  visions  of  life. 

With  what  ardor  will  the  teacher  imbued  with  these  sentiments 
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engage  in  his  duties  !  "  Life  is  real !  Life  is  earnest !"  Within 
its  scope  there  are  untold,  numberless  treasures.  It  is  an  invisible, 
subtile  essence,  from  which  the  earnest  spirit  creates  substantial, 
enduring  riches.  In  each  little  child  to  whom  he  imparts  this  be- 
lief and  in  whom  he  forms  this  earnest  habit,  he  opens  a  mine 
of  treasures  more  beautiful  and  valuable  than  the  richest  and  bright- 
est diamonds.  He  thus  augments  the  public  wealth  and  contrib- 
utes to  the  common  stock  of  solid  happiness. 

Our  teachers,  then,  should  be  earnest  men  and  women,  and  it 
should  be  their  unremitting  effort  to  inspire  the  minds  of  the  ris- 
ing generation  with  an  earnest  life-purpose. — N.  H,  Journal  of 
Education, 


DO   IT  YOURSELF. 


For  the  following  valuable  advice  to  scholars,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal.  We  hope  our  read- 
ers will  not  only  remember  this  advice,  but  endeavor  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  self-reliance  which  is  here  inculcated. 

*'  Do  not  ask  the  teacher  or  some  classmate  to  solve  that  hard 
problem.  Do  it  yourself.  You  might  as  well  let  them  eat 
your  dinner,  as  '  do  your  sums  '  for  you.  It  is  in  studying  as  in 
eating ;  he  that  does  it  gets  the  benefit,  and  not  he  that  sees  it 
done.  In  almost  any  school,  I  would  give  more  for  what  the 
teacher  learns,  than  for  what  the  best  scholar  learns,  simply  be- 
cause the  teacher  is  compelled  to  solve  all  the  problems,  and  all 
the  questions  of  the  lazy  boys. 

*'  Do  not  ask  him  to  parse  the  difficult  words,  or  assist  you  in 
the  performance  of  any  of  your  studies.  Do  it  yourself. 
Never  mind,  though  they  look  as  dark  as  Egypt.  Don't  ask  even 
a  hint  from  any  one.  Try  again.  Every  trial  increases  your  abil- 
ity, and  you  will  finally  succeed  by  dint  of  the  very  wisdom  and 
strength  gained  in  the  effort,  even  though  at  first  the  problem  was 
beyond  your  skill.  It  is  the  study,  and  not  the  answer,  that  really 
rewards  your  pains. 

"  Look  at  this  boy,  who  has  just  succeeded,  after  six  hours  of 
hard  study,  perhaps  ;  how  his  large  eye  is  lit  up  with  proud  joy 
as  he  marches  to  his  class.  He  treads  like  a  conqueror.  And 
well  he  may.  Last  night  his  lamp  burned,  and  this  morning  he 
waked  at  dawn.     Once  or  twice  he  nearly  gave  it  up.     He  had 
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tried  his  last  thought ;  but  a  new  thought  strikes  him,  and  he 
ponders  the  last  process.  He  tries  once  more,  and  succeeds  ;  and 
now  mark  the  air  of  conscious  strength  with  which  he  pronounces 
his  demonstration. 

*«His  poor  weak  schoolmate,  who  gave  up  that  same  problem, 
after  his  first  trial,  now  looks  up  to  him  with  something  of  won- 
der, as  a  superior  being.  And  he  is  his  superior.  That  problem 
lies  there,  a  great  gulf  between  those  boys  who  stood  side  by  side 
yesterday.  The  boy  that  did  it  for  himself  has  taken  a  stride  up- 
ward, and,  what  is  better  still,  has  gained  strength  to  take  other 
aiid  better  ones.  The  boy  who  waited  to  see  others  do  it  has  lost 
both  strength  and  courage,  and  is  already  looking  for  some  good 
excuse  to  give  up  school  and  study  forever.      Remember,  do   it 

YOURSELF." 


A  WORD  TO  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 

Repeated  observation  has  proved  conclusively,  that  too  much 
ardor  is  a  common  fault  with  young  teachers,  more  particularly, 
perhaps,  with  lady  teachers.  The  young  lady  has  looked  forward 
through  many  years,  to  the  era  when  she  may  be  prepared  to  take 
charge  of  a  school.  The  happy  time  has  come,  and  her  dearest 
wish  is  to  be  a  good  teacher, —  to  gain  a  high  place.  She  engages 
in  her  duties  eagerly  —  laying  many  fine  plans,  without  even 
dreaming  that  she  may  not  A^^ith  resolution  make  them  eff'ectual. — 
She  must  be  a  first  class  teacher  —  nothing  less  will  satisfy  her 
ambition,  and  in  her  innocence,  she  deems  that  all  is  pending  on 
her  "first  school ;  "  that  will  decide  her  reputation.  So  she  com- 
mences, ardent  and  hopeful,  and  if  the  improvement  of  her  pupils 
were  proportionate  to  her  ardor,  in  one  short  term  they  would  pass 
almost  from  the  alphabet  to  fluxions,  or  through  what  it  has  tak- 
en her  many  years  to  acquire.  But  very  soon  ardor  becomes  im- 
patience because  her  scholars  do  not  learn.  She  is  anxious  to  see 
their  improvement  from  day  to  day,  and  as  she  cannot,  she  tires 
of  her  employment,  and  perhaps  abandons  it  after  one  or  two  terms, 
though  she  may  have  possessed  all  the  elements  of  a  good  teacher 
save  patience  and  perseverance.  Now  to  such  teachers  we  would 
say, —  let  your  ardor  be  well  tempered  with  patience,  and  perse- 
verance be  united  with  energy,  remembering  that  it  is  steady,  per- 
severing eff'ort  that  will  insure  success.  Look  for  the  improve- 
ment  of    your   pupils   back  through  weeks,  in   some   instances 
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through  months  of  time,  if  you  would  have  it  perceptible.  The 
All-wise  has  so  ordered  that  education  enters  the  mind  slowly, 
very  slowly  it  seems  to  our  short-sighted  vision ;  but  it  is  good 
that  it  should  be  thus.  And  oh  !  teach  patiently,  constantly,  and 
the  reward  will  certainly  come.  The  improvement  will  be  evident 
after  many  days. 

Learn  a  lesson  from  the  rain  of  heaven.  The  soil  of  the  earth 
is  dry  and  parched,  but  the  sun's  rays  are  now  absorbed,  and  the 
darkening  clouds  promise  rain.  But  comes  it  down  violently  — 
at  once  ?  Oh,  no.  The  shrouding  mist  first  comes,  then  very 
small  drops,  so  finely  and  gently  that  you  can  scarcely  see  that 
the  dusty  soil  is  even  dampened  ;  but  look  again  after  some  hours 
—  the  surface  is  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with  moisture,  that  it 
will  absorb  large  quantities  of  water  —  then  heavy  rains  fall. — 
So  with  the  youthful  mind.  After  much  gently  falling  instruction 
it  is  prepared  for  deep  draughts  of  knowledge. 

Let  your  leading  motive  be,  then,  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit 
your  scholars.  Seek  for  them  the  gentlest,  plainest,  pleasantest 
pathway  up  the  rugged  hill ;  and  be  assured  your  reputation  will 
not  sufi'er  in  consequence.  And  be  not  discouraged  though  you 
may  repeat  the  same  to  a  school  for  forty-nine  times  ;  at  the  fiftieth 
hearing  it  may  be  indelibly  impressed.  Will  you  then  have  labor- 
ed in  vain .? 

Trim  well  your  lamp  of  patience  from  day  to  day,  and,  by  its 
true  and  constant  light,  you  may  efibct  a  world  of  good,  and  win 
a  desirable  place  in  many  hearts. 

Do  good  for  good's  own  sake  —  so  that  thou  have  a  better 
praise,  and  reap  a  richer  harvest  of  reward, —  Elmira  Gazette. 


INFLUENCE. 

It  is  a  law  of  physics,  that  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time.  If  motion  is  produced  in  a  body,  it  is 
communicated  to  the  one  adjacent.  If  a  single  particle  of  a  body 
is  disturbed,  the  influence  is  felt  by  the  one  next  to  it,  and  so  on 
till  the  whole  body  is  moved. 

Were  the  waters  of  the  mighty  deep  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest, 
the  motion  produced  in  a  single  drop,  by  the  coral  insect  secreting 
a  minute  particle  of  solid  matter,  would  be  felt  throughout  the 
whole  mass.  A  pebble  cast  into  the  quiet  bosom  of  the  lake,  pro- 
ducing those  circling  waves  that  go  chasing  each  other,  enlarging 
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as  they  go,  moves  every  atom  of  the  vast  body,  from  center  to  cir- 
cumference. One  stamp  of  the  foot  shakes  the  earth  to  its  very 
center.  A  word  uttered,  sets  in  motion  particles  of  air,  the  effects 
of  which  will  continue  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  atmosphere  . 
and  for  aught  we  know,  the  sound  will  continue  through  illimita- 
ble space,  and  words  spoken  will  ring  in  our  ears  forever. 

This  law,  so  universal  in  the  material  world,  has  its  analogy  in 
the  realm  of  thought.  A  single  idea  induces  another,  and  the 
mind  is  thrown  upon  a  train  of  thought  that  will  determine  its 
destiny  forever. 

A  single  truth,  happily  conceived  by  the  mind,  often  develops 
itself  in  the  wonderful  productions  of  the  artist  and  sculptor,  the 
works  of  the  author,  and  the  labors  of  the  statesman. 

Raphael  and  Angelo,  Newton,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  Locke 
and  Washington,  exerted  an  influence  that  ceased  not  with  their 
lives.  But  as  long  as  there  remains  in  men  a  taste  for  the  beauti- 
ful, a  capacity  to  comprehend  the  operations  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  literature  of  the  highest  order,  poetic 
imagery  the  most  sublime,  a  realization  of  the  benefits  of  a  liberal 
and  republican  form  of  government, —  so  long  will  these  great 
masters  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  the  world. 

There  is  going  forth  from  every  sentient  being,  an  influence, 
insensible  it  may  be,  yet  constant,  and  with  almost  unlimited  ef- 
fect. The  mother,  as  she  watches  the  expanding  mind  of  her  ofl"- 
spring,  and  gives  direction  to  its  wanderings,  is  exerting  an  influ- 
ence that  may  afl'ect  the  destinies  of  nations,  perhaps  of  the  world. 
Little  did  the  mother  of  Napoleon  think  that  she  was  training  a 
mind  that  it  would  require  the  combined  forces  of  all  Europe  to 
subdue,  and  which,  even  when  chained  upon  a  dreary  rock  in  the 
ocean,  would  astonish  the  world  by  the  meteor  flashes  of  its  genius. 
How  little  did  the  mother  of  Washington  think  that  she  was  in- 
stilling into  his  mind,  principles  that  would  make  him  the  instru- 
ment of  establishing  a  government  that  would  rise  to  be  one  of 
the  first  on  earth. 

The  early  training  of  Luther  and  Melancthon  prepared  them  to 
grapple  with  the  errors  of  the  church,  to  break  its  almost  unlimit- 
ed power,  and  deliver  the  earth  from  spiritual  bondage. 

The  teacher^  whether  of  science,  morals,  or  religion,  is  exerting 
an  untold  influence.     The  mind  comes  under  his  care  in  that  plas- 
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tic  state  that  makes  it  susceptible  of  being  molded  into  almost 
any  form,  and  turned  in  almost  any  direction.  "  As  the  twig  is 
bent,  the  tree's  inclined."  So  the  mind  takes  the  direction  given 
by  its  teachers  in  youth ;  and  in  its  maturity,  can  no  more  be 
changed,  then  can  the  gnarled  trunk  of  the  full-grown  oak  be 
straightened.  Says  another,  "  You  may  build  temples  of  marble, 
and  they  will  perish.  You  may  erect  statues  of  brass,  and  they 
will  crumble  to  dust.  But  he  who  works  upon  the  human  mind, 
implanting  noble  thoughts  and  generous  impulses,  is  rearing 
structures  that  shall  never  perish.  He  is  writing  upon  tablets 
whose  material  is  indestructible  ;  which  age  will  not  eflface,  but 
will  brighten  and  brighten  to  all  eternity." 

How  responsible,  then,  is  the  position  of  the  parent  and  teach- 
er,— and  yet  how  glorious  ! 

When  called  to  give  our  final  account  at  the  bar  of  our  Great 
Judge,  it  is  there  and  then  we  shall  know  the  efiect  of  our  influ- 
ence. And  upon  the  minds  of  those  under  our  influence  we  shall 
trace  the  imprint,  as  it  were,  of  our  hand,  which  shall  not  be  ef- 
faced, but  shall  enlarge  and  deepen  to  all  eternity. —  W.  B.  G. — 
Mass.  Teacher. 


For  the  Maiue  Teacher. 
ATTENTION    IN   RECITATION. 

How  shall  I  make .  the  school  recitation  so  interesting  to  my 
class,  to  every  member  of  the  class,  and  to  myself,  as  to  com- 
mand the  earnest  attention  of  all  my  scholars  ? — is  a  question 
that  often  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  but,  perhaps, 
is  not  so  often  practically  answered  in  the  school-room. 

Such  a  question  may  not,  of  course,  be  fully  answered  here, 
for  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  or  practice,  rather  than  of  theory  ; 
but  perhaps  some  facts  from  experience  may  be  expressed  that 
may  lead  to  thought  in  relation  to  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  teacher  make  the  recitation  interest- 
ing to  himself,  or,  in  other  words,  always  take  a  deep  interest  in 
whatever  he  is  to  bring  before  the  school  or  class,  and  then  be 
sure  to  manifest  that  interest,  and  very  much  will  have  been  done 
toward  securing  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  class.  This  result 
as  naturally  follows  as  does  the  example  of  one  have  an  influence 
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upon  those  around  him  :  which  influence,  perhaps,  is  never  more 
effectual  than  when  exerted  by  a  teacher  upon  a  class  of  pupils. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  means  of  securing  an  interest  on 
the  part  of  scholars  in  recitation.  That  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
this  direction,  that  to  secure  a  proper  amount  of  interest  in  study 
and  attention  in  recitation,  such  as  shall  make  the  facts  discussed 
or  the  lesson  recited  the  mental  property  of  the  pupil  for  life,  is 
a  task  that  requires  skill  for  the  performance,  every  teacher  knows 
to  be  true.  I  do  not  mean  by  attention  during  recitation  as  it  is 
apt  to  be  understood  by  scholars,  and  as  is  sometimes  satisfactory 
to  teachers,  which  is  simply  arms  folded,  head  erect,  eyes  in 
front  &c.,  though  such  discipline  may  be  well  enough  in  its  place, 
but  I  refer  to  that  which  is  only  the  result  of  a  lively  interest  in 
the  subject  that  may  be  the  lesson  of  the  hour. 

The  fact,  that  to  obtain  such  attention  from  the  great  majority, 
not  only  of  small  scholars,  but  of  all  classes,  is  difficult,  together 
with  the  great  importance  of  securing  such  by  awakening  a  real 
interest  in  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  renders  the  subject  one  of  no 
little  interest  to  every  teacher  who  is  not  content  to  labor  and 
plod  along  under  every  difficulty,  as  though  it  were  among  the 
evils  predestinated  to  exist,  and  not  to  be  overcome,  nor  in  the 
least  degree  ameliorated,  but  ever  to  be  —  I  think  patiently  is  not 
the  word,  but  —  indifferently  endured. 

To  understand  how  to  remedy  such  an  evil,  it  is,  of  course, 
first  of  all  necessary  to  look  somewhat  at  the  causes,  that  have 
conspired  to  bring  it  about.  And,  in  the  first  place,  the  question 
arises,  is  it  peculiar  to  the  mind  of  a  child,  more  than  to  that  of 
an  adult,  to  be  inattentive  ?  Or,  is  that  kind  of  inattention 
which  we  sometimes  call  thoughtlessness,  a  necessary  character- 
istic of  the  young  mind  ?  I  think  not.  It  is  true  that  there 
may  be,  in  the  mind  of  almost  any  child,  a  tendency  to  thought- 
lessness in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ;  but  this  is  oftener  the  result 
of  habit  than  it  is  a  natural  proclivity  of  the  mind.  Or  the 
greater  degree  of  thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  the  child,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  adult,  may  be  more  apparent  than  real  ; 
for  the  reason  that  the  former  has  not  yet  learned  that  mock 
attention  which  so  many  grown  up  children  understand  much 
better  how  to  exercise  on  almost  every  occasion  when  attention  is 
demanded,  than  they  do  what  is  being  said  or  taught.     Hence,  in 
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the  case  of  the  young  scholar,  all,  and  perhaps  more  than  all  the 
inattention  that  there  may  be,  is  apparent,  while,  in  the  case  of 
the  adult,  this  is  not  often  the  case. 

But  if,  in  a  great  degree,  or  in  any  degree,  this  want  of  atten- 
tion is  the  result  of  habit,  here,  then,  must  the  teacher  be  held 
somewhat  responsible,  for,  in  the  formation  of  this  habit,  as 
much,  and  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  the  teacher  has  much  to 
do,  since  the  business  of  recitation  belongs  more  completely  to 
teacher  and  scholars  together,  than  any  other  part  of  school  exer- 
cise ;  and,  if  he  is  to  correct,  regulate,  and  help  to  form  any  of 
the  habits  of  his  pupils,  as  he  undoubtedly  does  to  a  great  extent, 
whether  conscious  of  the  fact  at  the  time  or  not,  certainly  this 
habit  he  might  be  expected  to  completely  control ;  and  since  ex- 
perience shows  it  to  be  a  habit,  which,  when  once  formed,  is  most 
difficult  to  be  corrected,  it  therefore  becomes  an  imperative  duty, 
if  possible,  to  prevent  it. 

To  attempt,  in  one  short  article,  to  notice  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  teacher  may  fail  to  secure  the  real  attention  of  the 
scholar,  would  be  impossible,  for  they  are  many  and  various,  and 
more  easily  seen  by  him  who  will  observe  and  understood  by 
him  who  will  thoroughly  consider,  than  expressed. 

To  interest  a  scholar,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  be  under- 
stood, and,  to  be  understood,  it  is  necessary  that  the  language  used 
should  be  familiar  to  the  scholar,  and  not  only  the  language,  if  we 
confine  the  term  to  words  merely,  but  the  ideas  conveyed  must 
not  be  beyond  his  comprehension.  Not  that  the  young  mind  is  to 
be  kept  in  one  continuous  round  of  thought,  and  travel  none  but 
beaten  paths,  for  this  is  wearisome,  because  it  is  unattractive,  and 
study  in  this  way  becomes  a  burden,  but  the  scholar  is  continually  • 
to  advance  in  ways  unknown  to  him  before,  and  from  eminence  to  . 
eminence  gradually  ascending  the  hill.  Yet  the  teacher  may  not 
carry  him  along,  for  he,  at  best,  can  be  but  a  guide  to  the  young 
mind,  and  not  the  strength  to  bear  it  up.  Who,  then,  would  be 
successful  in  this  work,  may  not,  from  some  distant  point,  hail  the 
young  traveler,  and,  pointing  the  way,  encourage  him  to  hasten 
on,  but  standing  by  his  side,  with  one  strong  hand  in  his,  and 
with  his  step  measured  to  the  tread  of  him  he  leads,  must  travel 
with,  and  guide  him  along  the  rugged  way  which  he  himself  has 
trod  before. 
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Let,  then,  the  thoughts  expressed  to  a  class  in  recitation  he 
given  in  language  that  will  interest,  and  explained  hy  illustrations 
that  will  please,  and  thereby  render  attractive  to  the  scholar  what 
would  otherwise  seem  dull  and  uninteresting.  This  done,  and 
the  great  labor  of  the  teacher  is  well  nigh  accomplished,  there 
only  remaining  for  him  the  pleasant  duty  of  directing  the  mind, 
and  of  regulating  the  habits  of  study,  instead  of  spending  so 
much  time  and  labor  in  vain  attempts  to  compel  the  reluctant 
mind  to  feed  upon  that  which  it  has  already  learned  to  loathe. 

It  was  said  that  the  ways,  in  which  the  teacher  may  fail  to  se- 
cure a  real  interest  in  study  and  an  earnest  attention  in  recitation, 
are  many  and  various,  and  I  think  that  the  experience  of  teachers 
proves  it  to  be  true  :  that,  to  secure  this  attention,  by  awakening  a 
real  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, I  think  all  will  admit :  but,  to  overcome  at  once  all  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  obtaining  this  result,  is  perhaps  impossible  ; 
yet,  to  labor  hard  in  this  direction,  is  no  less  the  duty  of  the 
teacher,  for  although  all  difficulties  may  not  be  overcome,  yet 
very  many  may,  and  thus  far  shall  the  teacher  advance  toward 
that  perfection,  to  which  he  should  ever  aspire. 

F.  s. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
LOVE  TO  GOD. 

BY    JOE,  THE   JERSEY    MUTE. 

"  Our  friend,  Joe,  the  Jersey  Mute,  is  a  teacher  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute, 
at  Philadelphia.'" — Baltimore  County  Whig. 

That's  enough,  reader.  I  will  tell  you  a  little  sketch  of  my 
scholars,  which,  believe  me,  is  as  true  as  gospel.  Not  a  brilliant 
mind  among  twenty  pupils  !  think  of  it,  ye  who  have  ears  to  hear, 
and  tongues  to  speak.  My  pupils  have  been  "at  school"  over 
two  years.  Yesterday  afternoon  I  asked  Jack,  a  stout  boy  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  if  he  loved  God. 

He  regarded  me  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  good-natured  grin, 
and  then  said,  evidently  without  understanding  my  question,  "  I 
do  not  know." 

I  put  the  same  question  to  Charley,  a  "  boy  of  larger  growth," 
for  he  was  eighteen,  and  he  answered,  "  I  can  love  God." 
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I  inquired  of  Ben,  whose  face  is  very  much  disfigured  and 
drawn  one  side  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  "  Do 
you  hate  God  ?  **     He  answered,  "  Ben  love  to  God." 

Willie,  a  boy  of  Herculean  stature,  said,  "  William  love  God 
very  much." 
Ned,  a  little  fellow  of  twelve,  said,  "  We  love  God." 
Bob,  an  intelligent  looking  boy,  said,  "  I  do  not  love  God." 
Fred,  having  almost  the  appearance  of  a  hopeless  idiot,  said, 
"  God  to  love." 

Annie,  face  white  as  snow,  said,  **  I  am  love  to  God  yes." 
Molly,  dark  complexioned,  said,  "  I  love  God  yes." 
Sally,  a  pretty  girl,  one  year  older  than  '*  sweet  sixteen,"  said, 
"  I  love  God." 

These  are  the  answers  of  my  scholars,  and  are  original  and  un- 
corrected. They  are  ungrammatical,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
Very  seldom,  indeed,  is  the  case  that  mutes,  deficient  in  intellect, 
as  some  of  my  pupils  seem  to  be,  make  respectable  proficiency  in 
language. 


THE   LOVE   OF  HOME. 


It  is  only  the  shallow-minded  pretenders  who  make  either  dis- 
tinguished origin  a  matter  of  personal  merit  or  obscure  origin  a 
matter  of  personal  reproach.  A  man  who  is  not  ashamed  of  him- 
self need  not  be  ashamed  of  his  early  condition.  It  did  happen 
to  me  to  be  born  in  a  log  cabin,  raised  among  the  snow  drifts  of 
New  Hampshire,  at  a  period  so  early  that  when  the  smoke  first 
rose  from  its  rude  chimney  and  curled  over  the  frozen  hills,  there 
was  no  similar  evidence  of  a  white  man's  habitation  between  it 
and  the  settlements  on  the  river  Canada.  Its  remains  still  exist. 
I  make  it  an  annual  visit.  I  carry  my  children  to  it,  and  teach 
them  the  hardships  endured  by  the  generations  before  them.  I 
love  to  dwell  on  the  tender  recollections,  the  kindred  ties,  the 
early  affections,  and  the  narration  and  incidents  which  mingle 
with  all  I  know  of  this  primitive  family  abode.  I  weep  to  think 
that  none  of  those  who  inhabited  it  are  among  the  living  ;  and  if 
I  fail  in  affectionate  veneration  for  him  who  raised  it,  and  defend- 
ed it  against  savage  violence  and  destruction,  cherished  all  domes- 
tic comforts  beneath  its  roof,  and  through  the  fire   and  blood  of 
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seven  years  revolutionary  war,  shrank  from  no  toil,  no  sacrifice, 
to  save  his  country  and  to  raise  his  children  to  a  condition  better 
than  his  own,  may  my  name  and  the  name  of  my  posterity  be 
blotted  from  the  memory  of  mankind. — Daniel  Webster, 


GENTLE  WORDS. 

Use  gentle  words,  for  who  can  tell 
The  blessings  they  impart, 
How  oft  they  fall,  as  manna  fell 
On  some  nigh  fainting  heart  I 

In  lonely  wilds  by  light-winged  birds, 
Rare  seeds  have  oft  been  sown  ; 
And  hope  has  sprung  from  gentle  words, 
Where  only  grief  had  grown. 

Racine  Teacher. 


A  LESSON  FOR  LIFE. 


A  child  went  forth  into  a  mountain  ravine,  and  while  wander- 
ing there  he  called  aloud  to  break  the  loneliness,  and  heard  a 
voice  which  called  to  him  in  the  same  tone.  He  called  again,  and, 
as  he  thought,  the  voice  again  mocked  him.  Flushed  with  anger, 
he  rushed  to  find  the  boy  who  insulted  him,  but  could  not  find 
one.  He  then  called  out  to  him  in  anger,and  with  all  abusive  epi- 
thets ;  all  which  were  faithfully  returned  to  him.  Choked  with 
rage,  the  child  ran  to  his  mother,  and  complained  that  a  boy  had 
abused  and  insulted  him  with  many  vile  words.  But  the  mother 
took  her  child  by  the  hand  and  said,  "  My  child,  these  names 
were  but  the  echo  of  thine  own  voice.  Whatever  thou  didst  call 
was  returned  to  thee  from  the  hillside.  Hadst  thou  called  out 
pleasant  words,  pleasant  words  had  returned  to  thee.  Let  this  be 
thy  lesson  through  life.  The  world  will  be  the  echo  of  thine  own 
spirit.  Treat  thy  fellows  with  unkindness,  and  they  will  answer 
with  unkindness ;  with  love,  and  thou  shalt  have  love.  Send 
forth  sunshine  from  thy  spirit,  and  thou  shalt  never  have  a  cloud- 
ed day ;  carry  about  a  vindictive  spirit,  and  even  in  the  flowers 
shall  lurk  curses.  Thou  shalt  receive  ever  what  thou  givest,  and 
that  alone.'*  Always  is  that  child  in  the  mountain-passes  of  life 
for  every  reader  is  that  child. — Selected. 
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A  STORY  FOR  YOUTH. 


HOW    TO    MAKE    UP    A    QUABREL. 

William  Ladd  was  the  President  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety ;  and  he  believed  that  the  principles  of  peace,  carried  out, 
would  maintain  good- will  among  neighbors  as  well  as  among  na- 
tions. But  there  was  a  time  when  he  had  not  fully  considered 
this  subject, —  had  not  thought  much  about  it,  as  I  dare  say  my 
young  readers  have  not ;  and  he  believed,  that,  if  a  man  struck 
him  a  blow,  it  was  best  and  fair  to  strike  right  back  again,  without 
considering  if  there  were  not  some  better  way  of  overcoming  the 
offender ;  or,  if  a  man  did  him  an  injury,  why,  as  people  common- 
ly say,  he  would  *'  give  him  as  good  as  he  sent." 

He  then  had  a  farm  ;  and  a  poor  man,  who  lived  on  land  ad- 
joining his,  neglected  to  keep  up  a  fence,  which  it  was  his  busi- 
ness to  keep  in  order ;  and,  in  consequence,  his  sheep  got  into 
"William  Ladd's  wheat-field,  and  did  much  mischief.  William 
Ladd  told  his  man  Sam  to  go  to  the  neighbor,  and  tell  him  he 
must  mend  the  fence,  and  keep  the  sheep  out.  But  the  sheep 
came  in  again ;  and  William  Ladd,  who  was  a  very  orderly  man 
himself,  was  provoked.  "  Sam,"  he  said,  "  go  to  that  fellow,  and 
tell  him,  if  he  don't  keep  his  sheep  out  of  my  wheat-field,  I'll 
have  them  shot."  Even  this  did  not  do ;  the  sheep  were  in  again. 
*•  Sam,"  said  William  Ladd,  *'  take  my  gun,  and  shoot  those 
sheep." 

"  I  would  rather  not,"  said  Sam. 

*'  Rather  not,  Sam  ?  Why,  there  are  but  three  :  it's  no  great 
job." 

•*  No,  sir :  but  the  poor  man  has  but  three  in  the  world  ;  and  I 
am  not  the  person  that  likes  to  shoot  a  poor  man's  sheep." 

"  Then  the  poor  man  should  take  proper  care  of  them.  I  gave 
him  warning :  why  didn't  he  mend  his  fence  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  guess  it  was  because  you  sent  him  a  rough  kind 
of  message-:  it  made  him  mad,  and  so  he  wouldn't  do  it." 

"  I  considered  a  few  minutes,"  said  William  Ladd  ;  "  and  then 
I  told  Sam  to  put  the  horse  in  the  buggy." 

*'  Shall  I  put  in  the  gun  ? "  said  Sam. 

*'  No,"  said  L  I  saw  Sam  half  smiled  ;  but  I  said  nothing.  I 
got  into  my  buggy,  and  drove  up  to  my  neighbor's.     He   lived   a 
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mile  off  ;  and  I  had  a  good  deal  of  time  to  think  the  matter  over. 
When  I  drove  up  to  the  house,  the  man  was  chopping  wood. 
There  were  few  sticks  of  wood,  and  the  house  was  poor ;  and  my 
heart  was  softened.  "  Neighbor  !  "  I  called  out.  The  man  look- 
ed sulky,  and  did  not  lift  up  his  head.  "  Come,  come,  neighbor  !" 
said  I,  "  I  have  come  with  friendly  feelings  to  you,  and  you  must 
meet  me  half  way."  He  perceived  I  was  in  earnest,  laid  down 
his  ax,  and  came  to  the  wagon.  "  Now,  neighbor,"  said  I,  "  we 
have  both  been  in  the  wrong  ;  you  neglected  your  fence,  and  I  got 
angry,  and  sent  you  a  provoking  message.  Now  let's  both  face 
about,  and  both  do  right  and  feel  right.  I'll  forgive  you  and 
you  shall  forgive  me.  Now,  let's  shake  hands."  He  didn't  feel 
quite  like  giving  me  his  hand  ;  but  he  let  me  take  it.  "  Now," 
said  I,  "  neighbor,  drive  your  sheep  down  to  my  south  pasture. — 
They  shall  share  with  my  sheep  till  next  spring  :  you  shall  have 
all  the  yield,  and  next  summer  we'll  start  fair."  His  hand  was 
no  longer  dead  in  mine  :  he  gave  me  a  good  friendly  grasp.  The 
tears  came  into  his  eyes  ;  and  he  said,  "  I  guess  you  are  a  Chris- 
tian, William  Ladd,  after  all." 

"  And  that  little  fracas  with  my  neighbor  about  the  sheep,  was," 
said  William  Ladd,  "  the  first  step  to  my  devoting  myself  to  the 
Peace  Society." — Olive  Leaflets. 


DULL  BOYS  :—  DON'T  ABUSE  THEM. 

It  seems  superfluous  to  speak  to  the  readers  of  this  journal, 
upon  the  bitter  wrong  and  injustice  which*  dull  children  often 
suffer  in  school.  I  should  hesitate  to  enlarge  upon  so  obvious  a 
sin,  had  not  my  experience  and  observation  convinced  me  that  it 
is  one,  which  even  the  most  devoted  teachers  commit :  some  in 
thoughtlessness,  many  more  in  spite  of  conscience.  I  have  seen 
teachers,  the  most  aflfectionate  and  devoted,  who  were  kind  and 
patient  in  school  to  all  —  but  one  ;  there  was  sure  to  be  some 
poor  little  fellow,  slow  of  speech,  clumsy  in  movements,  and  of  a 
heavy  countenance,  to  whom  the  teacher  was  testy  and  unkind. 

Reader  !  are  you  ever  guilty  of  this  sin  ?  I  know  that  a  dull 
scholar  is  a  sore  trial  to  his  instructor.  After  laboring  anxiously 
over  some  simple  point,  trying  your  invention  to  the  utmost,  and 
all  in  vain,  it  is  hard  to  suppress  a  hasty  word,  or  a  weary  sigh, 
to  see  a  boy  still  hold  his  stolid  look  —  no  ray  of  intelligence  in 
his  heavy  eye  ;  to  know  that  all  your  ingenuity  and  devotion  are 
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of  no  avail,  is  surely  a  miserable  disappointment.  But  think  :  are 
you  alone  disappointed  ?  Is  not  the  poor,  tired  child,  with  nerves 
excited,  brain  confused,  and  heart  downcast  and  sorrowful, — is 
not  he  too  worthy  of  some  compassion  ?  Will  you  reproach  him 
in  such  a  case  ?  Reproach  him !  For  what  ?  If  he  does  not  un- 
derstand you,  may  it  not  be  your  fault,  not  his  ?  Do  you  not  re- 
buke yourself  when  you  reproach  the  child  ? 

I  once  saw  a  teacher  engaged  in  hearing  a  brilliant  recitation, 
where  all  was  prompt  and  successful.  The  class  was  in  high 
spirits,  the  teacher  in  fine  temper ;  but  when  it  came  the  turn  of 
an  honest  looking  boy  at  the  foot,  with  large,  heavy  eyes,  and  a 
troubled  look,  I  saw  the  smile  of  satisfaction  leave  the  teacher's 
face  before  he  had  finished  putting  the  question  ;  I  saw  the  class 
sneer  in  anticipation  of  the  blunder ;  and  I  saw  too  the  poor  boy, 
flinching  from  the  gaze  of  the  school,  and  the  impatient  look  of 
his  teacher.  He  failed,  of  course.  The  teacher  turned  away  with 
an  expression  of  resignation^  which  was  a  more  severe  blow  to 
the  boy,  than  if  he  had  been  struck.  Reader  !  have  you  never 
done  this  thing  ?  Never  be  impatient  with  dullness  in  school. — 
Do  not  merely  refrain  from  contemptuous  epithets,  (for  who  would 
be  so  brutal  ?)  but  avoid  every  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  every  ges- 
ture of  impatience,  every  sigh  of  disappointment.  It  is  mortifica- 
tion enough  to  the  scholar,  to  know  that  he  is  not  so  bright  as  his 
companions ;  do  not  add  to  his  shame  the  sense  of  injustice. 

Children  are  often  considered  dull,  who  have,  in  fact,  superior 
intelligence.  An  excessive  diffidence,  a  stammering  utterance,  or 
a  slowness  of  speech,  may  so  embarrass  a  scholar,  as  to  ensure  his 
defeat  by  some  quick  and  fluent  lad  who  has  not  half  his  mind. — 
Hence,  quickness  of  thought  and  facility  of  expression  are,  too 
often,  the  only  qualities  that  receive  a  marked  approval  from  the 
teacher.  Let  these  have  their  due  ;  but  remember,  that  a  sound 
understanding  is  not  always  accompanied  by  an  acute  perception, 
and  that  a  mind  may  be  large,  without  being  brilliant.  Moreover 
there  are  superior  qualities  of  the  mind,  which  may  not  be  called 
into  action  in  school,  so  that  a  boy  of  fine  intellect  may  pass  for  a 
dullard,  while  he  is,  in  fact,  supsrior  to  his  companions.  A  child 
may  be  quick  to  grasp  principles,  yet  slow  in  learning  facts  ;  he 
may  be  deficient  in  mathematical  ability,  and  yet  possess  much 
poetic  feeling,  and  an  earnest,  ardent  love  of  the  beautiful.  A  bad 
memory,  or  some  other  defect  will  keep  him  back  in  recitation, 
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though  his  mind  may  be  fall  of  precocious  thoughts,  which  find 
no  utterance  in  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  the  school-room. 

I  had  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  my  first  school ;  it  was  a  poor  lit- 
tle fellow  who  always  seemed  puzzled ;  he  was  slow  to  take  an 
idea,  and  appeared  to  have  no  power  whatever  to  express  his 
mind.  His  companions  thought  him  stupid,  and  I  shared  the  gen- 
eral impression.  In  the  course  of  the  term,  I  introduced  exercises 
in  composition  —  a  thing  hitherto  unknown  in  the  school.  To 
our  astonishment,  his  first  eff'ort  exhibited  an  originality  of  thought 
and  a  facility  of  expression,  which  no  other  boy  could  equal.  On 
one  occasion  he  wished  to  introduce  a  few  stanzas  of  poetry  into  his 
composition,  and  not  remembering  the  exact  form  of  the  original, 
substituted  his  own  expressions  ;  they  were  all  correct,  poetic,  and 
metrical.  On  conversing  with  him  about  his  pursuits,  I  found 
him  altogether  superior  to  his  companions,  in  all  the  more  mature 
and  valuable  properties  of  the  mind. 

I  learned  wisdom  by  that  experience,  and  have  since  found 
many  similar  cases  :  indeed,  so  many,  that  I  am  sometimes  inclin- 
ed to  think  that  a  slow  manner  of  thought,  in  a  child,  is  a  sign  of 
a  good  intellect.  Therefore,  if  I  find  that  a  boy  is  unsuccessful 
in  ordinary  school  studies,  I  look  round  to  see  what  I  can  do  for 
him,  and  to  see  what  he  can  do  for  himself.  If  he  has  a  poor 
memory,  I  often  find  that  he  can  grasp  a  thought ;  if  he  cannot 
read  well,  he  may  nevertheless  understand  thoroughly  what  he  is 
reading  about ;  if  clumsy  in  speech,  he  may  be  skillful  in  express- 
ing his  thoughts  in  writing;  if  he  is  deficient  in  mathematical 
ability,  he  perhaps  has  talent  for  drawing,  for  mechanics,  music, 
or  the  languages  ;  though  hating  arithmetic  and  geography,  he 
may  have  a  love  of  poetry  and  art,  that  may  be  turned  to  account. 
Thus  I  find  the  law  of  compensation  exhibited  even  in  the  school- 
room. Many  a  man  or  woman  has  developed  a  symmetrical  mind 
and  character  in  after  life,  who  in  childhood  seemed  only  "  half 
made  up." 

Therefore,  O  teacher,  be  not  hasty  in  your  judgments  !  remem- 
ber that  the  scope  of  your  influence  is  limited  ;  that  there  are 
chambers  of  the  young  mind,  which,  with  all  your  parade  of 
school-books,  you  have  never  entered  ;  remember  that  the  heavy- 
eyed  lad  whom  you  deem  so  obtuse  may  yet  grow  to  bo  a  man 
whom  you  will  delight  to  honor.  Be  patient. — R.  I.  School- 
master. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  SCHOOL  INTERESTING. 

It  was  argued  in  a  preceding  article  that  school  may  be  made 
a  place  of  attractive  interest  to  pupils ;  that  instead  of  being  a 
place  of  uneasy  confinement  and  hated  task-work,  it  may  become 
the  home  of  a  high  and  earnest  delight ;  and  that  only  by  thus 
awakening  the  interest  of  the  pupils  can  our  schools  be  made  fully 
successful.  The  methods  by  which  all  this  is  to  be  done,  surely 
demand  a  serious  thought.  These  methods  will  vary  with  the 
character  of  the  teacher,  still  there  are  some  fundamental  condi- 
tions which  are  valuable  for  the  consideration  of  all  teachers. 

1.  It  may  seem  superfluous  to  reckon  first  among  these  funda- 
mental conditions  that  the  teacher  himself  should  be  interested  in 
his  school,  since  his  inquiry  for  means  to  interest  his  pupils,  im- 
plies his  own  interest.  Still  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  teach- 
er's degree  of  felt  interest  will  be  the  exact  measure  of  that  of  the 
pupils.  He  who  enters  the  school-room  as  teacher  should  be 
content  to  be  wholly  and  only  a  school-master  ;  not  one  who  has 
bent  himself,  for  a  time,  to  an  inferior  employment,  till  he  can  rise 
to  something  higher ;  but,  leaving  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself, 
he  should  seek  to  meet  fully  the  noble  work  whose  endless  import- 
ance might  well  task  angelic  powers.  Such  was  the  feeling  of 
Arnold  and  Page  and  other  great  school-masters  whose  memory 
the  world  will  not  permit  to  die. 

2.  The  teacher  who  would  have  his  school  a  place  of  high,  at- 
tractive interest  must  thoroughly  prepare  for  his  work.  The  sub- 
jects he  is  to  teach  must  be  familiar  as  household  words.  He 
must  move  with  no  blind  and  hesitating  step  through  the  fields  of 
knowledge  where  he  would  guide  his  pupils.  It  is  folly  for  a 
teacher  to  think  of  interesting  his  scholars  in  lessons  of  which  he 
himself  is  mainly  ignorant.  And  he  must  study  the  lessons  not  as 
a  scholar,  but  as  a  teacher,  with  the  class  in  mind  which  he  is  to 
instruct. 

Whoever  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  do  this  must  be  content  still 
to  keep  a  dull,  prison-like  school,  hated  of  his  pupils,  and  despis- 
ing his  employment. 

3.  Preserve  good  order.  Disorder  will  soon  breed  disgust  even 
in  those  that  make  it.     An  orderly  and  quiet  school  will  be  found 
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to  have  a  charm  even  for  the  rudest  and  most  riotous  as  soon  as 
they  become  accustomed  to  it. 

4.  The  faithful  and  successful  scholar  rarely  fails  to  feel  attach- 
ed to  his  school.  If  pupils  were  required  to  learn  every  lesson 
thoroughly,  if  by  dint  of  short  lessons  at  the  outset,  and  constant 
and  searching  reviews,  they  come  to  feel  that  they  are  making 
real  and  solid  progress  in  learning,  they  will  certainly  become  in- 
terested in  their  school.  No  plan  could  be  more  destructive  to  all 
lively  and  lasting  interest  than  the  too  common  practice  of  accept- 
ing lessons  only  half  learned.  Children  are  required  to  toil  over 
long  lessons  which,  of  course,  they  but  half  commit,  and  which, 
never  reviewed,  are  speedily  forgotten.  Their  labor  unlightened 
by  the  consciousness  of  daily  success  becomes  a  mere  drudgery. — 
He  makes  a  fatal  mistake  who  thinks  to  interest  his  pupils  by  in- 
dulging them  in  idleness. 

5.  But  if  idleness  and  imperfect  study  are  tedious,  so  on  the 
other  hand  is  long,  unvaried,  and  too  fatiguing  effort.  Children 
can  make  close  application  only  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  cruel  or  unwise  than  the  old  practice  of 
keeping  them  "  looking  on  "  the  book  for  hours  in  succession.  It 
is  a  simple  impossibility  for  little  children  to  study  a  whole  half 
hour  steadily,  and  if  any  lesson  requires  more  than  fifteen  minutes 
study,  the  teacher  should  divide  it  into  parts,  and  give  if  possible  a 
recreation  at  the  end  of  each  part.  Better  still  to  divide  the 
lesson  into  two  even  parts  if  both  are  to  be  recited  the  same  half 
day. 

Nothing  is  more  destructive  of  the  interest  in  our  schools  than 
the  long,  unrelieved  sessions.  Even  an  adult  congregation  will 
not  sit  quiet  more  than  an  hour,  and  yet  the  ordinary  rule  is  to 
open  school  at  9  o'clock  and  have  no  recess  till  11,  and  then 
another  long  hour  of  session  before  dinner.  The  afternoon  gives 
another  two  hour  session,  followed  by  another  hour  with  only  five 
minutes  intermission.  It  seems  wonderful  that  the  preposterous 
folly  of  this  arrangement  should  not  even  yet  be  generally  seen 
and  abandoned.  Until  a  more  radical  reform  is  permitted,  the 
teacher  should  lengthen  this  recess  to  a  full  half  hour,  and  if  he 
will  spend  the  time  in  the  play-ground  directing  the  sports  of  his 
pupils,  contriving  new   games  that  shall  develop   their  physical 
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systems,  he  will  add  an  attraction  to  his  school  that  will  draw  in 
many  a  truant  boy. 

It  may  be  objected  that  teachers  have  not  time  for  this ;  that 
duty  to  the  various  classes  requires  that  the  whole  six  hours  a  day 
shall  be  spent  in  hearing  recitations.  Then  let  him  hear  a  class 
on  the  play-ground  while  the  other  pupils  are  at  their  play.  He 
will  soon  find  on  trial  that  his  pupils  will  study  faster  and  re- 
cite more  promptly  under  the  expectation  of  their  half  hour  of 
pleasant  games.  And  the  play  hour  may  be  made  the  best  part 
of  the  school.  How  much  of  manly  independence  of  character, 
of  sentiments  of  justice  and  generosity,  may  be  inculcated  by  a 
teacher  who  enters  heartily  into  their  sports  with  this  intent  I  How 
much  of  meanness  and  trickery  and  malice  may  he  root  out  forev- 
er !  To  an  earnest  and  ingenious  teacher,  that  hour  would  furnish 
a  thousand  occasions  of  doing  good,  correcting  evils,  and  of  com- 
municating stores  of  practical  information  concerning  the  piactical 
arts  and  business  of  life.  At  any  rate,  let  no  one  delude  himself 
with  the  palpable  falsehood  that  he  can  interest  children  in  sitting 
still  six  hours  a  day. 

We  have  not  space  to  continue  these  suggestions.  We  can  on- 
ly say  again  that  he  who  will,  may  make  his  school  interesting,  the 
very  home  and  center  of  attraction  to  his  pupils,  and  in  their  felt 
interest  he  will  find  the  talisman  which  shall  rally  all  their  ener- 
gies to  aid  him  to  success. — Mich.  Jour.  Education. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
THE  STUDENT'S  PARTING  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  SCHOOL- 
MATES. 

Schoolmates  in  this  hall  of  learning, 

Brief  but  pleasant  hours  we've  spent ; 
Where  pure  Science's  lamp  was  burning, 

We  our  willing  footsteps  bent ; 
And  together  we  have  striven, 

With  one  aim,  one  end  in  view, 
Bound  that  ignorance  should  be  driven 

From  the  pathway  we  pursue. 

Schoolmates,  fair,  unwritten  pages 

Lie  upon  the  Future's  shelves, 
We,  as  heroes,  patriots,  sages, 

May  those  volumes  fill  ourselves. 
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We,  yes,  we  in  future  story, 

May  as  stars  of  honor  shine ; 
We  may  make  our  nation's  glory 

Higher,  holier,  more  sublime. 

Schoolmates,  shortly  we  must  enter 

Earnest  actors  in  life's  scene, 
But  our  thoughts  will  often  center 

Here  in  this  oasis  green. 
Howe'er  chill  our  hearts,  or  weary 

With  the  cares  the  future'U  know, 
Still  from  here  shall  memories  cheery 

Journey  with  us  as  we  go. 

Schoolmates,  Hope  is  bending  o'er  us ; 

Hark !  her  breathing  thrills  my  soul ; 
See,  she's  pointing  on  before  us. 

To  a  bright  and  glorious  goal ! 
Far  beyond  Time's  solemn  river 

Lies  that  goal  just  out  of  sight ; 
Part  we  in  life's  morn,  together 

May  we  gain  the  goal  at  night. 

AMANDA   P.   W 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION. 

In  our  last  issue,  a  reference  was  made  to  the  Normal  Schools 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  course  of  study  pursued.  Believing 
that  much  of  the  indifference  or  opposition  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Normal  School  in  Maine  has  resulted  from  a  want  of  knowl- 
edge as  to  their  real  character,  we  have  decided  to  present  the 
course  of  study  followed  in  the  school  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  and 
examine  its  adaptedness  to  the  proper  training  of  the  teacher. 
Many  condemn  a  course  of  Normal  school  instruction  before  they 
make  even  the  slightest  examination,  and  in  too  many  cases,  before 
they  know  the  courso  of  study.  With  regard  to  this  agency, 
many  will  not  be  governed  by  the  same  arguments,  which  would 
be  wholly  satisfactory  in  any  and  every  other  case.  They  refuse 
to  believe  the  testimony  of  other  States,  and  insist  upon  some 
other  way.  They  admit  that  the  need  of  better  teachers  is  every- 
where felt,  but  deny  to  the  Normal  school  any  power  to  meet  the 
want.  Maine  did  not  wait  twenty  years  for  Massachusetts  to  try 
the   railroad   experiment,  before  she  undertook  it.       Although 
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other  States  have  established  Normal  schools,  and  with  a  success 
entirely  overcoming  all  opposition,  and  although  other  States 
have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  training  school  must  be  dis- 
tinct, yet  very  many  hesitate  and  query  as  to  the  mode,  and  in 
fact,  as  to  its  real  utility.  In  view  of  this  fact,  what  is  the  prop- 
er course  for  the  real  believers  in  the  utility  of  a  Normal  school  ? 
The  answer  is  close  at  hand.  They  should  unite  as  one  man,  and 
with  determined  aim,  boldly  and  earnestly  demand  it  at  the  hands 
of  the  Legislature.  They  should  not  be  told  that  it  is  not  yet 
time  for  Maine  to  move, —  now  is  the  time.  They  should  not  be 
put  off  by  the  dictation  of  party  or  clique.  The  educational  men 
of  the  State,  whether  found  in  our  colleges,  seminaries,  academies 
or  public  schools,  should  all  unite,  and  laying  aside  every  possible 
jealousy  and  the  last  remnant  of  selfishness,  insist  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  for  those  who  are  to  be  the  teachers  of  the 
entire  people.  The  colleges  and  seminaries  of  Massachusetts 
never  flourished  as  they  have  since  her  Common  schools  have  be- 
come her  just  pride  and  boast.  We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to 
dispossess  many  highminded  and  otherwise  intelligent  men  in  our 
State  of  their  false  and  inconsistent  views  upon  the  subject.  We 
earnestly  invoke  the  aid  of  others  who  have  investigated  this  sub- 
ject, till  their  own  doubts  gave  way  to  an  overpowering  belief.— 
There  are  many  such  in  Maine,  and  the  columns  of  the  Teacher  are 
open  to  them.  We  promised  to  give  the  course  of  study  adopted 
by  one  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  schools.     It  is  as  follows : 

Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Etymology,  Structure  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language,  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Physiology,  History  of  the  United  States,  and  General  History, 
Geography,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Surveying,  Book- 
Keeping,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  Composition, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

No  intelligent  person  will  fail  to  discover  in  the  above  course 
of  study  a  wise  and  beautiful  adaptedness  to  the  wants  of  every  in- 
structor. In  a  subsequent  number,  we  shall  undertake  to  show 
the  value  of  some  of  the  above  studies  to  the  teacher. 
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VOL.  I.  OOTOBEI^,    1858-  NO,  5. 

For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
SPELLING. 

Probably  no  language  is  spoken  wliicli  is  more  difficult  in  its 
ortliograpliy  than  the  English.  Our  language,  like  our  country, 
seems  to  be  a  universal  resort  for  the  foreign  horn.  While  the 
principal  elements  are  still  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Norman,  oth- 
er elements  have  been,  and  are  being  assimilated,  to  an  almost 
endless  extent.  There  is  no  nation  on  the  globe,  with  which  we 
have  carried  on  commercial  intercourse  for  any  length  of  time, 
which  may  not  claim  the  paternity  of  some  portion  of  our  language. 
However  desirable  this  may  be,  as  helping  to  enrich  and  strength- 
en our  mother  tongue,  and  to  furnish  us  with  an  easy  and  flexible 
vocabulary,  it  certainly  does  not  facilitate  the  labor  of  learning  to 
spell  correctly.  The  informal  blending  of  so  many  difi'erent  ele- 
ments must  produce  more  or  less  of  incongruity.  Hence  our  or- 
thography is  abnormal.  It  is  an  admixture  of  so  many  different 
tongues,  that  laws  become  obsolete,  and  rules  are  rather  excep- 
tions. 

Our  language  is  indeed  rich  and  versatile,  as  a  medium  for  the 
communication  of  our  thoughts  ;  and  its  richness  and  versatility 
are  equaled  only  by  one  thing,  and  that  is,  the  absurdities  of  its 
orthography.  To  the  expert  philologist,  one  who  has  made  it  his 
business  to  search  out  the  genealogy  of  words,  and  who  can  look 
behind  the  English  into  other  languages,  for  causes  and  reasons 
which  are  not  supposed  to  be  familiar  to  the  majority  of  common 
school  teachers,  many  of  these  apparent  absurdities  may  be  mere' 
hj  apparent.     But  to  the  English  student  they  arc  more  than  that, 
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— they  are  real, — real  absurdities  and  absurd  realities,  over  whicb 
be  is  continually  stumbling,  not  only  during  bis  probation  at  scbool, 
but  all  the  way  through  life.  He  finds  the  science  of  orthography 
utterly  anomalous.  No  principle  is  so  general  that  it  can  always 
be  trusted, — no  rule  so  comprehensive  but  there  will  be  more  ex- 
ceptions than  applications.  When  we  learn  a  fact  in  relation  to 
numbers,  we  feel  sure  we  have  gained  something  that  we  can  al- 
ways trust, — that  will  be  universally  true.  For  instance,  when 
we  learn  that  twice  two  are  four,  we  know  that  that  is  a  fact  al- 
ways and  everywhere.  Not  so  with  letters.  When  we  have  learn- 
ed to  spell  a  word  correctly,  we  are  not  always  certain  that  our 
neighbor  has  not  an  equally  good  authority  for  a  different  spelling. 
So  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  a  single  dictionary ;  and  much  less  is 
it  safe  to  trust  to  any  kind  of  analogy.  Because  t,  o,  u,  g,  h  is 
pronounced  tuff^  it  does  not  follow  that  d,  o,  u,  g,  h  spells  duff,  nor, 
because  b,  o,  u,  g,  h  is  pronounced  how^  does  it  follow  that 
c,  0,  u,  g,  h  is  pronounced  accordingly  ;  if  it  did  we  might  readily 
excuse  the  Frenchman,  who,  while  learning  English,  remarked  one 
day  that  he  had  a  very  bad  cow  in  his  throat.  Did  it  ever  occur 
to  any  one  to  inquire  upon  what  philological  prescription  the  orig- 
inator of  the  o,  u,  g,  h  family  in  our  language  got  rid  of  his  very 
bad  cough  by  the  use  of  the  simple  prefix  hie  7  Some  curious 
observer  of  the  anomalous  has  pretty  thoroughly  shown  the  mas- 
querading propensity  of  this  class  of  terminational  syllables  by 
the  following  ingenious  couplet : 

Though  the  tough  cough  and  hic-cough  plough  me  through 
O'er  life's  dark  lough  I  still  my  way  pursue. 

This  large  class  of  syllables,  spelled  all  in  the  same  way, 
and  yet  differently  pronounced,  finds  its  appropriate  counterpart 
in  that  other  class  which  are  pronounced  alike  but  differently 
spelled.  Such  are  the  syllables  c,  e,  o,  u,  s  and  c,  i,  o,  u,  s  ; 
t,  e,  o,  u,  s,  and  t,  i,  o,  u,  s,  &c.  To  be  sure  there  is  a  reason  why, 
for  instance,  the  last  syllables  of  the  words  vexatious  and  mendu' 
clous  should  be  spelled  differently,  as  any  one  may  see  by  com- 
paring the  corresponding  Latin  words  vexatis  and  mendacium  ;  but 
not  one  learner  in  a  hundred  has  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  these  dif- 
ferences, and  if  he  had  he  must  be  a  good  linguist  to  make  it  of 
general  advantage  in  the  matter  of  spelling.     Why  should  the 
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words  impatient  and  deficient  be  spelled,  the  one  with  a  t,  and  the 
other  with  a  c  ? — or  why  should  clutch  be  spelled  with  a  t,  and 
WMcA,  without  ?  And  why  the  changes  in  that  class  of  words  in 
which  the  vowels  e  and  i  occur  as  diphthongs,  such  as  believe,  dc 
ceive,  &c.,  in  some  of  which  the  i  comes  first,  in  others  the  e  ? 

Are  not  all  these  changes  purely  arbitrary  ?  They  certainly 
seem  so  ;  and  what  is  still  more  aggravating,  they  seem  wholly 
unnecessary,  if  not  really  wanton. 

Then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  our  list  of  proper  names  is  by 
no  means  insignificant,  either  in  number  or  composition .  Taken 
as  a  whole  they  seem  the  combined  product  of  the  caprice  and 
fancy  of  all  generations  in  all  lands.  They  embrace  every  shade 
and  variety,  from  the  simplest  monogram,  to  the  elongated 
patronymic  of — 

"  Some  Russian,  whose  dissonant,  consonant  name. 
Almost  rattles  to  fragments  the  trumpet  of  fame." — 

So  that  here  alone  is  presented  a  formidable  field  for  the  research 
of  the  orthographer,  and  all  the  more  formidable  because  this  class 
of  words  is  seldom  found  to  any  considerable  extent  in  books. 

Of  those  little  embodiments  of  mobility,  the  five  vowels,  I  hes- 
itate to  speak.  They  can  hardly  retain  their  personal  identity 
long  enough  to  be  mentioned.  Like  the  actors  upon  the  Athenian 
stage,  they  are  so  expert  in  assuming  new  characters  and  offices, 
that  the  same  individual  will  act  the  part  of  half  a  dozen.  They 
seem  to  have  been  invented  on  purpose  to  act  as  word-satellites, 
ever  in  readiness  to  wait  upon  their  sober  neighbors,  the  conso- 
nants, and  inveigle  them  into  some  outlandish  twist  which  shall 
fairly  entitle  them  to  full  membership  in  the  great  family  of  anoma- 
lies. The  fact  is,  this  innocent  family  of' five,  has,  according  to 
Worcester,  no  less  than  twenty-nine  full-blooded,  lineal  descend- 
ants, and  all  apparently  in  merciless  league  with  each  other  to 
bring  odium  upon  our  orthography.  In  looking  at  some  of  those 
singular  combinations  of  letters  which  are  made  to  represent  some 
of  our  ideas,  it  is  amusing  to  recall  the  original  composition  and 
meaning  of  that  word  ortJiography.  It  comes  from  the  Greek 
orthoSy  straight,  and  grapho,  to  write, — to  write  straight.  Such 
words  as  phthijsic,  yachts  tongue,  colonel,  &c.  &c.,  may  then  be  re- 
garded as  specimens  of  straight  writing. 
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Such  are  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  acquiring  our 
orthography.  And  they  are  by  no  means  imaginary.  Metaphy- 
sicians tell  us  that  much  is  to  be  learned  by  association.  But  as 
our  spelling-books  are  now  prepared,  no  laws  of  association  will 
apply.  Everything  is  arbitrary, — to  be  learned  by  rote  and  re- 
membered by  main  strength. 

It  must  be  a  wonderful  memory  that  can  gain,  by  any  reason- 
able amount  of  study,  a  full  familiarity  with  the  almost  innumer- 
able changes  which  our  twenty-six  letters  are  made  to  assume. 
If  these  letters  had  been  continually  multiplied  together  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  permutation,  and  the  whole  mass  struck  by 
lightning,  they  could  hardly  assume  a  more  unlikely  collocation 
than  is  now  presented  by  a  large  class  of  our  words.  And  yet 
these  combinations  of  letters  are  to  be  arbitrarily  committed  to 
memory.  There  is  no  *'  royal  road," — no  conventional  aid.  No 
process  of  reasoning  will  apply,  as  in  figures,  and  no  analogy  can 
for  a  moment  be  trusted.  Because  a  thing  is  so  here,  it  is  no  sign 
it  is  so  there  ;  and  if  we  covet  a  labor-saving  process,  and  attempt 
an  analogical  deduction,  a  ludicrous  blunder  is  almost  certain  to 
follow.  Proteus-like,  words  change  and  mix  and  intermix,  twist 
and  intertwist,  till  their  complex  tortuosities  defy  the  skill  of  the 
acutest  to  trace  their  lineage. 

Who  wonders,  then,  in  view  of  this  Babel-like  proclivity  to 
anomalous  changes  and  unreasonable  transformations,  that  the 
ability  to  spell  correctly  is  a  rare  accomplishment  ?  • 

KENNEBEC. 


A  Noble  Boy.— A  boy  was  once  tempted  by  some  of  his  com- 
panions to  pluck  ripe'  cherries  from  a  tree  which  his  father  had 
forbidden  him  to  touch. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid,"  said  one  of  his  companions,  "  for  if 
your  father  should  find  out  that  you  had  taken  them,  he  is  so  kind 
that  he  would  not  hurt  you." 

*'  That  is  the  very  reason,"  replied  the  boy,  "  why  I  would  not 
touch  them.  It  is  true,  my  father  would  not  hurt  me  ;  yet  my 
disobedience,  I  know,  would  hurt  my  father,  and  that  would  be 
worse  to  me  than  anything  else." 

A  boy  who  grows  up  with  such  principles,  will  be  a  man   in 
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the  best  sense  of  the  word.  It  indicates  a  regard  for  rectitude 
that  would  render  him  trustworthy  under  every  trial. —  Christian 
Annual. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 

ADVANCE  THE  STANDARD ! 

The  necessity  of  giving  to  our  common  schools,  in  some  way, 
a  higher  standing,  is  too  apparent  to  need  discussion.  Although 
we  all  admit  their  great  worth  and  efficiency,  yet,  when  examined 
analytically,  one  by  one,  there  is  discoverable  in  them  much  that 
is  radically  wrong,  much  that  demands  correction  and  improve- 
ment. A  change  must  be  wrought,  and  the  problem  now  is, 
how  shall  it  be  done  ?  How  shall  we  advance  the  standard  of 
the  public  schools  of  Maine,  and  perfect  her  school  system  ?  Va- 
rious means  may  be  brought  to  bear,  and  various  methods  used  ; 
but  they  must  all,  or  nearly  all,  center  down  to  the  instruction 
and  better  preparation  of  our  public  school  teachers  for  the  places 
they  occupy.  Good,  commodious,  well-ventilated,  and  well- 
furnished  school-rooms,  we  all  know,  are  necessary.  Ample 
funds  are  equally  necessary.  But  of  what  avail  are  these,  if  they 
fail  to  secure  wealth  of  mind?  Important  and  indispensable  as 
they  are,  they  are,  nevertheless,  mere  material  tools  to  be  used  for 
the  securing  of  mental  action.     This  is  their  proper  use. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  supervision  of  schools  must  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  intelligent  men — so  it  must.  Our  school  super- 
visors and  school  committees  should  be  the  most  intelligent,  ju- 
dicious, and  upright  men  in  the  community.  And  why  ?  Main- 
ly, that  teachers  of  the  right  kind  and  of  proper  qualifications 
may  be  secured.  As  are  the  teachers,  so  are  the  scholars  of  our 
State.  If  poor  instruction  is  given,  poor  instruction  is  received  ; 
— or,  rather,  if  poor  instruction  is  bought,  poor  instruction  is  sold. 

Now,  then,  a  word  to  you,  my  fellow  teachers.  Already  the 
people  are  beginning  to  see  the  necessity  of  a  higher  standard  of 
instruction.  Already  the  people  are  calling  for  better  teachers. 
**  Where  shall  I  find  a  good  teacher?"  is  the  question  of  the 
school  agent,  and  he  emphasizes  the  word  good.  Now  and  then 
you  will  find  a  man  who  wants  a  cheap  teacher — and  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  get  him.      There  arc  those,  too,  who  cherish  the  false  no- 
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tion  (not  a  "  Yankee  notion,"  I  hope,)  that  one  who  knows  the 
alphabet,  and  a  very  few  things  more,  is  fit  to  teach  the  alphabet 
and  a  few  things  more.  In  other  words,  they  m3asure  the  teach- 
er by  the  school.  The  effect  of  this  idea  put  into  practice  is  felt 
throughout  the  whole  system  ;  and  our  schools  are  suffering  more 
to-day  for  want  of  thorough  primary  instruction  than  from  any 
other  cause.  But  public  sentiment  is  changing,  as  I  have  before 
intimated,  so  that,  in  many  cases,  better  teachers  are  wanted  and 
better  wages  offered.  So,  we  perceive,  it  'pays  to  be  qualified, 
which  is  an  item  not  to  be  overlooked.  But  we  should  have 
other  and  higher  motives  to  stimulate  us.  We  should  reflect  that 
upon  us  depends  the  reputation  of  the  public  schools  of  our  State, 
and  not  only  their  reputation,  but  also  their  real  condition.  We 
should  reflect,  too,  that  upon  the  character  of  our  schools  depends, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth.  For 
what  would  our  State  be  without  her  public  schools  ?  A  Samson 
shorn  of  his  locks. 

To  be  qualified,  then,  and  thoroughly  qualified  for  our  busi- 
ness, is  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  fellow  citizens  and  to  ourselves. 

I  do  not  hold,  with  some,  that  no  one  should  teach  school  who 
does  not  intend  to  make  it  his  business  or  profession  for  life,  but 
I  do  hold  that  no  one  should  teach  who  is  not  well  qualified  for 
his  station.  Neither  am  I  sure  that  life  teachers,  qualifications 
being  equal,  are,  on  the  whole,  the  hest  teachers.  But  they  pos- 
sess an  advantage,  in  that  they  qualify  themselves  better  than 
those  who  intend  to  make  the  business  only  a  temporary  one. 
And  yet,  many  young  men  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  the 
learned  professions  find  it  necessary,  or  at  least  quite  convenient, 
to  teach  for  a  few  seasons.  And  they  often  make  the  very  best  of 
teachers,  while  they  teach.  They  enter  the  school-room  with  zeal 
and  ambition  ;  for  upon  their  reputation  as  teachers  may  depend 
their  success  as  professional  men.  These  are  not  so  likely  to  fall 
into  fixed,  monotonous  routine,  as  are  professional  teachers.  It  is, 
perhaps,  their  firit  step  in  the  real  business  of  life,  and  everything 
may  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  that  step  is  taken.  At 
least,  so  it  seems  to  them,  and  'tis  well  it  should.  Yet  it  is  by 
no  means  true  that  those  who  fail  in  teaching  are  sure  to  fail  in 
everything  else,  and  vice  versa. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.     I  have  no  desire  to  decry  those 
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who  are  unacquainted  with  the  ancient  languages,  nor  would  I  re- 
ject from,  our  ranks  those  who  are  unqualified  to  teach  even  the 
higher  English  branches.  'Tis  not  so  much  the  quantity  of  learn- 
ing as  its  quality,  that  fits  a  man  for  any  business,  although  a 
certain  amount  may  be  required  for  certain  purposes.  But  this 
fact  I  would  have  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all :  viz.,  that 
more  learning  never  unfits  a  person  for  even  the  most  common 
business  of  life — ay,  that  the  more  knowledge  a  man  has  the  bet- 
ter he  is  qualified  for  any  station. 

By  qualifications  I  do  not  mean  mere  book  knowledge.  Col- 
lege students  often  fail  in  teaching  ;  some  for  want  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  common  English  branches,  others  from  a  lack 
of  practical  knowledge.  Much  may  be  learned  from  books,  and 
should  be  ;  but  very  many  things  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

That  the  school  teacher  should  be  punctual,  systematic,  zeal- 
ous, upright,  and  not  wanting  in  Christian  virtues,  are  facts  every- 
where admitted,  but  not  everywhere  adhered  to.  That  he  should 
be  a  scholar  and  a  practical  man,  acquainted  with  the  realities  of 
life — that  he  should  know  things,  as  well  as  words,  few  will  deny 
theoretically,  but  we  fall  far  short  practically. 

These  things  being  so,  stern  necessity  points  the  way.  If  we 
would  give  to  our  schools  more  life  and  energy,  and  make  them 
more  serviceable,  we  must  give  to  ourselves  better  qualifications. 
And  how  ?  By  seeking  every  opportunity.  By  seizing  every 
rope  that  is  thrown  in  our  way,  and  pulling  ourselves  along,  just 
as  the  mountaineer  works  his  way  from  point  to  point  and  clifi*  to 
clifi",  by  grasping  firmly  every  object  that  can  lend  him  aid. 

Above  all  things,  we  must  be  studious  and  thoughtful.  But 
this  alone  is  not  enough.  We  must  learn  from  the  practice  and 
experience  of  others — visit  their  schools — converse  with  them — 
read  school  journals  and  contribute  to  their  columns — attend  the 
Teachers'  Conventions — and  last,  but  not  least,  use  every  efi'ort 
in  our  power  for  the  establishment  of  two  or  more  Normal  Schools 
in  our  State.  Without  this  appendage,  our  school  system  is  sadly 
incomplete,  and  may  be  compared,  at  least  so  far  as  teaching  is 
concerned,  to  a  huge  giant  with  no  head.  The  teachers  of  Maine 
are  destitute  of  a  golden  opportunity  for  that  thorough  training 
which  is  so  necessary  to  their  success  and  usefulness.  Therefore 
every    inch  we  can  gain   toward    the    establishment    of  Normal 
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Schools  is  an  inch  in  advance  ;  and  once  established,  they  will 
afford  advantages  which  teachers  cannot  afford  to  neglect.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  the  seven  thousand  teach- 
ers of  Maine  could  avail  themselves  of  such  an  advantage,  but  we 
will  hope  that  the  wisdom  of  our  legislators  will  not  long  with- 
hold it  from  those  who  would. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  not  neglect  self -training.  We  can 
make  ourselves  more  worthy  and  more  efficient — if  weir]/.  There 
is  nothing  like  will  in  this  matter.  To  reflect  on  our  trials  and 
cares,  and  say  mentally,  "  what's  the  use?"  will  avail  nothing. 
Fortune  favors  the  brave.  Strive  on,  and  you  will  surely  conquer. 
Let  there  be  no  fears  that  your  labors  will  not  be  appreciated. 
They  may  not  seem  to  be  at  first,  but  true  merit  will  be  found 
out  and  rewarded.     Shall  we  not,  then,  advance  the  standard  ? 

V. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
READING.— No.  1, 


It  is  generally  conceded,  I  believe,  that,  among  all  the  branches 
taught  in  our  public  schools,  that  of  reading  is  the  most  necessary 
and  important ;  yet  we  must  confess  that  so  far  as  our  observations 
are  concerned,  that  reading  lies  far  in  the  background,  as  it  re- 
spects attention,  interest,  and  thoroughness.  Knowing  this  to  be 
so,  we  feel  like  calling  the  attention  of  Teachers  to  a  few  thoughts, 
that  we  purpose  to  offer  for  their  reflection. 

We  have  been  engaged  as  a  Teacher  for  nearly  thirty  years  ; 
during  which  period,  we  have  Visited  many  schools  in  the  State 
and  out  of  it.  We  have  heard  a  great  many  classes  exercised 
admirably  in  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  &c. ;  and  heard  much  read- 
ing ;  but  we  must  confess,  that  we  have  never  found  that  atten- 
tion, interest,  and  thoroughness  in  reading,  which  the  subject  de- 
mands ;  nor  does  it  compare  with  the  other  branches  of  educa- 
tion. Consequently  we  have  often  asked  ourselves  the  question, 
why  is  it  so  ? 

We  Teachers  are  certified  in  our  certificates  to  teach  reading, 
as  well  as  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  &c.  But  do  we  do  it  ?  If  so, 
upon  what  basis  or  fundamental  principle  do  we  do  it  ?  What 
do  we  teach  ?     All  the  teaching  of  reading,  which  we    have  ever 
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heard,  has  consisted  in  repeating,  merely,  the  rules  and  notes,  as 
found  in  our  readers.  If  this  is  teaching  readings  then,  to  teach 
Grammar  is  to  recite  the  rules  and  notes.  So  also,  of  Arithmetic. 
The  reason,  I  apprehend,  why  reading  is  so  imperfectly 
taught,  lies  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  understood  as  a  science, 
neither  is  there  a  distinct  classification  of  sentences,  nor  a  sufficient- 
ly clear  development  of  its  principles  and  arrangements.  Now 
Grammar  is  said  to  be  the  science  of  language  ;  and  science  is 
knowledge  reduced  to  a  system.  So  Arithmetic  is  said  to  be  the 
science  of  numbers.  In  Grammar,  everything  is  based  upon  the 
subject  and  predicate.  These  are  carefully  defined.  In  Arithme- 
tic, everything  is  based  upon  the  unit  one.  This,  also,  is  careful- 
ly defined.     But  upon  what  is  reading  based  ? 

As  Grammar  and  Arithmetic  are  sciences,  they  have  their  rules, 
and  are  taught  by  those  rules ;  that  is,  rules  are  applied  to  the 
language  according  to  an  established  law.  But  how  is  it  in  read- 
ing ?  We  have  not  happened  to  witness  any  such  application. — 
Classes  are  called  out  to  read ;  and  they  read  two  or  four  times  a 
day,  the  teacher  only  correcting  in  pronunciation,  and  asking  oc- 
casionally the  length  of  the  pauses  and  their  kind. 

We  view  the  subject  of  reading  in  a  far  different  light  from 
what  we  have  seen  of  it.  We  consider  it  as  a  science  ;  and  that 
it  should  be  so  taught.  We  are  told  that  reading  is  a  science 
founded  upon  principles  peculiar  to  the  constitution  of  man ;  and 
that  the  principles  of  ^oocZ  reading  are  as  unchangeable  as  those  of 
the  natural  sciences.  The  inquiry  then  is,  what  are  these  principles 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  constitution  of  man  ?  For  they  ought 
to  be  "  perfectly  understood  and  correctly  applied." 

We  will  now  give  what  we  consider  the  principles  alluded  to, 
attended  with  a  few  examples. 

In  the  first  place,  reading  is  merely  talking  what  is  written. — 
Hence,  good  reading  is  good  talking  ;  and  this  is  science  or  knowl- 
edge reduced  to  a  system.  Then,  to  talk  well  is  founded  upon 
principles  peculiar  to  the  constitution  of  man.  For  example  : — 
when  I  call  John,  at  a  distance,  the  principle  is  peculiar  to  us  to 
give  a  bend  on  the  first  John ;  as,  John,  John.  When  we  do  so, 
we  read  natural,  or  talk  natural.  When  I  say,  can  you  read  ?  it 
is  natural  to  slide  the  voice  upward.  When  I  imitate  laughing ; 
as,  ha !  ha  !  ha  !  it  is  natural  to  bring  the  voice  gradually  down, 
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When  I  say,  lie  is  here,  and  why  are  ye  troubled?  it  is  natural  to 
bring  the  voice  down  to  a  partial  close  at  here^  and  a  downward 
slide  to  a  perfect  close  at  trouhled.  "When  I  say,  you  are  at  home, 
then  ?  it  is  natural  to  wave  the  voice  ;  when  I  say,  yes,  yes,  but  it 
is  hard  ;  it  is  natural  to  give  the  bend  on  the  word,  yes. 

Now  if  reading  is  a  science,  which  it  is,  then  its  parts  and  prin- 
ciples can  be  systemized  like  those  of  grammar  and  arithmetic  <kc., 
and  can  be  taught  in  the  same  manner.  To  teach  grammar  we 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  its  principles,  and  must  know  how  to 
apply  them.  To  teach  arithmetic  we  must  know  the  nature  and 
properties  of  numbers,  how  to  apply  them,  and  the  reason  of  every 
process.  To  teach  readings  it  must  be  necessary,  for  the  same 
reason,  to  know  the  facts  and  principles,  and  to  give  a  solid 
reason  for  reading  a  sentence  in  that  particular  manner.  And 
to  read  natural  as  it  is  said,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  that  na- 
ture is  ;  '*  what  it  prescribes;  and  what  it  excludes." 

It  appears,  then,  that,  if  we  mistake  not,  reading  is  based  upon 
an  established  and  easy  mode  of  expressing  ourselves  under  the 
variety  of  emotions  which  are  produced  by  ever-changing  circum- 
stances. These  expressions  can  be  classified  and  reduced  to  a 
system,  as  well  as  words  to  agree  with  their  constructive  mean- 
ing, in  grammar.  I  cannot  see  why  sentences  may  not  be  num- 
bered, as  well  as  words,  in  grammar,  called  parts  of  speech.  I 
cannot  see  why  reading  should  not  have  its  definite  rules  as  well 
as  grammar  ;  and,  moreover,  why  there  should  not  be  rhetorical 
parsing  in  reading  as  well  as  in  grammar.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  should  be  the  way  to  manage  reading  in  our  schools.  In 
fact,  the  system  of  nature,  says  Dr.  Rush,  is  the  basis  of  elemen- 
tary elocution  ;  and  that  this  system  is  formed  on  sententical  con- 
struction. 

We  propose,  in  a  subsequent  article,  to  notice  other  important 
facts  upon  this  subject.  j.  h.  sawyer. 

Hermon,  Sept.  7th,  18/)8. 


Learn  All  You  Can. —  Somebody  has  given  the  following 
excellent  advice,  which  is  worthy  of  being  treasured  up  by  every- 
body : 

"  Never  omit  any  opportunity  to  learn  all  you  can.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  said,  even  in  a  stage  coach  he  always  found  somebody  to  tell 
him  something  he  did  not  know  before.    Conversation  is  generally 
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more  useful  than  books  for  tlie  purposes  of  knowledge.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  mistake  to  be  morose  or  silent,  when  you  are  among 
persons  whom  you  think  ignorant ;  for  a  sociability  on  your  part 
will  draw  them  out,  and  they  will  be  able  to  teach  you  something, 
no  matter  how  ordinary  their  employment.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
most  sagacious  remarks  are  made  by  persons  of  this  description, 
respecting  their  particular  pursuits. 

Hugh  Miller,  the  famous  Scotch  geologist,  owes  not  a  little  of 
his  fame  to  observation,  made  when  he  was  a  journeyman  stone- 
mason, and  worked  in  a  quarry.  Socrates  well  said  that  there  is 
but  one  good,  which  is  knowledge,  and  but  one  evil,  which  is  ig- 
norance. Every  grain  of  sand  helps  to  make  the  heap.  A  gold- 
digger  takes  the  smallest  nuggets,  and  is  not  fool  enough  to  throw 
them  away  because  he  hopes  to  find  a  huge  lump  sometime.  So, 
in  acquiring  knowledge,  we  should  never  despise  an  opportunity, 
however  unpromising.  If  there  is  a  moment's  leisure,  spend  it 
over  a  good  or  instructive  talking  with  the  first  person  you  meet.'* 
— Educational  Herald. 


BOY   NATURE. 

I  would  not  overrate  the  degree  of  tender  feeling  in  school 
children  ;  it  is  seldom  fairly  estimated  by  those  who  have  not 
long  been  familiar  with  them.  It  exists  naturally  in  a  very  im- 
perfect state.  With  both  sexes  it  is  the  fruit  of  cultivation. 
Girls  being  more  precocious  than  boys,  exhibit  its  indications  ear- 
lier in  life,  and  with  more  intensity.  A  large  majority  of  our 
own  sex,  during  the  school  age,  evince  it  but  rarely,  and  then 
in  a  slight  degree. 

In  the  perplexing  trials  of  the  school-room,  you  will  sometimes 
be  disposed  to  plead  with  your  school,  that  they  give  you  their 
more  constant  co-operation  in  the  efi'orts  you  are  making  for  or- 
der and  progress.  Your  own  sensibilities  excited,  you  become 
pathetic  in  your  appeals.  Most  of  your  audience  arc  attentive 
while  you  are  speaking ;  some  are  evidently  interested,  and  you 
imagine  you  have  effected  a  general  conversion.  You  dismiss 
them  —  and  the  loud  laugh  and  merry  shout  at  your  pathos  soon 
convince  you  that  your  effort  has  been  thrown  away  —  at  least  on 
the  great  mass  of  your  auditors. 
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It  will  doubtless  shock  you,  at  first,  to  notice  with  what  uncon- 
cern they  look  upon  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  impropriety  in  their 
fellows,  as  they  come  up  for  correction  ;  or  their  indifference  at 
more  serious  ills.  The  school-house  burns  down ;  domestic  af- 
fliction or  personal  illness  confines  the  teacher  at  home.  Does 
the  boy  weep  or  manifest  any  concera  ?  No !  he  rejoices  in  a 
holiday  or  a  vacation  that  the  event  confers  on  him  !  The  germ 
of  sensibility  exists  within  him  ;  but  it  is  to  be  developed  and 
cherished,  or  it  will  remain  dormant  as  —  left  to  themselves  —  do 
the  other  faculties  and  properties  of  the  mind,  and  every  sacrifice 
will  be  made  on  the  altar  of  selfishness. 

Let  not  this  view  of  the  material  on  which  you  will  have  to 
act  cause  you  to  despond.  Study  carefully,  that  you  may  under- 
stand hoy-nature.  Look  upon  it  calmly,  and  take  courage  ;  re- 
membering that,  although,  when  acting  in  masses,  these  embryo 
men  are  little  affected  as  you  desire  them  to  be,  yet  that  there  is  not 
one  among  them  who  may  not  be  moved  to  good  issues,  if  taken 
apart  with  you  alo?ie,  and  the  effort  made  upon  him  individually. 
All  the  weapons  of  the  boy-nature  are  at  once  laid  aside,  and  he^ 
yields  in  dutiful  submission. 

Boys  think  it  brave  to  oppose  their  seniors  in  public,  even  when 
they  know  them  to  be  in  the  right ;  and  sometimes  the  fear  of 
ridicule  impels  them,  in  the  presence  of  others,  to  resist  the  best 
impulses  of  the  mind.  "  Dare  to  do  righf^  is  a  good  motto  for 
every  human  being,  and  should  be  kept  constantly  before  the 
young. 

To  "  understand  boys"  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
master  of  the  famous  Rugby  School,  in  England,  a  primary  qual- 
ification in  a  teacher,  and  one  on  which  he  placed  great  stress. 
It  was  this  —  in  which  he  himself  excelled  —  that  aided  him  im- 
mensely in  the  government  of  his  school.  He  was  generous  in 
his  treatment  of  his  students,  bestowed  on  them  his  confidence, 
and  in  doubtful  cases,  gave  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  thus 
excited  in  them  a  sentiment  of  magnanimity  which  made  them 
his  friends  and  coadjutors.  In  adopting  his  example,  you  may 
sometimes  award  a  degree  of  merit  not  justly  due  to  your  pupils; 
but  the  balance  of  good  will  still  be  in  your  favor.  If  overrated 
by  you,  their  pride  or  self-esteem  will  incite  them  to  an  effort  to 
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become  all  that  you  suppose  them  to  be  ;  while  a  suspicion  ex- 
pressed of  low  desert  will  produce  the  very  opposite  effect.  — 
Barnard'' s  Am.  Jour,  of  Education. 


KEEP  YOUR  TEMPER. 

EY    OTSDAWA. 


"  Thank  my  stars  !  they  are  gone,"  I  exclaimed,  half  audibly, 
as  the  echoing  footsteps  of  some  four  score  noisy  school  children 
died  away  in  the  distance.  I  leaned  my  head  upon  my  arms,  and 
gave  way  to  my  feelings  in  a  train  of  bitter  reflections.  I  had 
struggled  through  one  of  those  days,  so  formidable,  so  well  re- 
membered in  every  teacher's  experience  —  days  when  the  demon 
of  discord  seems  to  reign  supreme,  when  every  fibre  of  the  sys- 
tem acts  as  a  nerve  of  special  sensation,  and  every  circumstance 
seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  irritate. 

I  was  vexed  and  grieved,  for  although  I  had  not  retired  from 
the  field,  I  felt  that  I  was  vanquished — that  my  almost  superhu- 
man efforts  to  repress  the  spirit  of  evil  that  peered  out  on  every 
side,  had  signally  failed.  For  some  time  I  sat  in  moody  silence, 
reflection  only  adding  to  the  bitterness  of  my  feeling%.  Soon  I 
heard  a  light  footfall  approaching,  and  a  soft  voice  breathed  in- 
quiringly, "  Teacher,  is  this  worth  anything?  "  I  looked  up  with 
a  clouded  brow,  and  saw  beside  me  a  little  girl  of  some  ten  sum- 
mers, holding  in  her  hand  a  small  brass  medal  corroded  by  time 
and  exposure.  I  was  prepared  to  say  No  !  with  savage  emphasis, 
but  the  trusting,  winning  expressioa  of  her  features  checked  its 
utterance.  I  took  the  trinket  from  the  extended  hand  and  read 
these  words :  "  Keep  your  Temper."  The  entire  English 
language  could  not  have  furnished  three  words  better  adapted  to 
my  particular  case,  and  no  more  fitting  angel  could  have  borne 
the  message.  *'  Keep — your — Temyer,^^  I  slowly  repeated.  "  Yes, 
Emma,"  said  I,  "  that  medal  may  prove  a  treasure  to  you.  Keep 
it  —  and  keep  your  temper  ;  from  this  hour,  I  will  strive  to  keep 
mine." 

The  lesson  of  that  day  has  been  an  ahiding  one.  When  storms 
arise,  or  wishes  are  crossed,  or  difficulties  multijily,  and  angry  pas- 
sions struggle  for  the  mastery,  that  angel  form  rises  before  me 
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with  those  magic  words,  the  tempest  is  hushed,  and  the  threaten- 
ed storm  passes  away. 

Of  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  successful  teacher,  cheerful- 
ness ranks  among  the  first.  Were  this  exhibited,  both  without 
the  school-room  and  within,  much  would  be  done  to  remove  that 
imputation  (not  wholly  unfounded)  which  rests  upon  the  profes- 
pion  —  that  teachers  are  a  gloomy,  jaundiced,  unsociable  race. 

Did  any  positive  good  result  from  fretting  about  this  and  that 
thing,  then  there  might  be  some  show  of  excuse.  But  it  has  been 
well  said,  that  there  are  but  two  kinds  of  evils  about  which  men 
worry  —  those  which  can  be  obviated,  and  those  which  can  not. 
It  is  certainly  wiser  to  remedy  those  evils  which  we  can  correct, 
than  to  worry  about  them ;  as  to  those  which  we  can  not,  self- 
tormenting  must  bring  its  own  consolation.  Would  any  sacrifice 
the  best  interests  of  those  entrusted  to  their  charge  ;  their  own 
peace  of  mind ;  destroy  their  health  and  become  prematurely  chol- 
eric and  care-worn,  let  them/re^  —  fret  repeatedly  —  fret  contin- 
ually, and  they  will  surely  attain  what  they  seek.  On  the  other 
hand  be  it  remembered  that  these  evils  are  dispelled,  and  their 
corresponding  excellencies  attained,  by  wearing  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance.— New  York  Teacher. 


GIVE   YOUR   CHILDREN   BOOKS. 

Books  are  the  cheapest  teachers,  and  often  the  best.  He  who 
would  have  his  childen  become  good  scholars  and  grow  up 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  men  should  provide  them  with  books  ; 
not  mere  school  books,  nor  learned  treatises  on  religion  and  gov- 
ernment ;  but  books  such  as  children  can  understand,  and  as  they 
grow  older,  larger  works  of  history,  biography,  travels,  science, 
and  philosophy.  Five  dollars  well  spent  for  books  will  often  ad- 
vance a  family  of  children  more  than  a  whole  year's  schooling. 
I  well  remember  with  what  a  wild  joy  I  once,  in  boyhood,  greet- 
ed my  father's  return  from  a  visit  to  the  city  where  at  an  auction 
he  had  purchased  a  bundle  of  new  books.  Among  them  were 
Sherwood's  Stories,  Robin's  Journal,  and  two  volumes  entitled 
Scenes  in  Asia  and  Scenes  in  America.  How  through  the  long 
winter  evenings  I  pored  over  these  books  !     How  the  mind  swell- 
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ed  with  the  new  ideas  it  drank  in  !  How  I  spelled  away  at  the 
hard  words,  conquering  in  my  zeal  whole  hosts  of  difficulties  in 
the  art  of  reading ;  and,  better  than  all,  kindling  a  thirst  for 
reading  and  knowledge  that  lured  me  on  and  on,  till  I  had  mas- 
tered a  course  at  college. 

I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  need  of  school  instruction  ;  but  the 
training  of  the  school-room  will  be  robbed  of  half  its  difficulties, 
and  multiplied  greatly  in  its  results,  if  children  are  provided  with 
books  which  will  interest  and  instruct  them. 

If  you  are  too  poor  to  buy  books,  set  your  children  upon  earn- 
ing them  for  themselves.  Give  your  boys  some  vacant  corner  of 
a  field  where  they  can  raise  a  few  bushels  of  corn,  or  allow  them 
wages  for  any  extra  labor  they  may  perform.  Their  work  will  be 
lightened  and  their  souls  enlarged  by  the  efforts.  So  let  the  girls 
be  permitted  to  earn  a  penny  now  and  then,  and  when  you  go  to 
town  buy  them  good  books.  Better  every  way  is  such  expendi- 
ture of  the  little  sums  your  children  will  get  than,  that  of  buying 
a  sheep  or  a  calf  or  any  so-called  prudent  investment,  which  en- 
gages them  thus  early  in  the  mad  chase  for  riches  which  makes 
the  world  so  hard  and  selfish. — Mich.  Jour,  of  Education. 


THE  TEACHER'S  EYE. 


It  was  after  school  at  night,  and  a  group  of  little  ones  had 
gathered  as  usual  around  my  chair,  for  a  little  chat,  and  afterward 
to  "  kiss  the  teacher  good  night."     Soon  the  face  of  little  Lizzie 

W was  turned  toward  mine,  half-shyly,  half- lovingly,  as  she 

said,  "  I  wish  you  would  always  look  just  as  you  did  this  after- 
noon. You  did  look  so  sweet  out  of  your  eyes.^^  "  When,  Lizzie  ?" 
"  Why  !  when  we  did  so  well,  and  made  you  so  happy."  "  So 
you  thought  I  was  happy  from  the  look  in  my  eyes,  did  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Mary  R .     "  We  always  know  when 

we  grieve  you,  because  your  eyes  look  down,  and  then  sometimes 
I  think  you  don't  love  us,  because  when  we  look  at  you  or  speak 
to  you,  you  don't  see  us  or  speak  to  us,  and  your  eyes  are  looking 

way  of.'"'     *'  And  Miss  E ,"  said  Ellen  M ,  blushing  as  she 

spoke,  "  we  girls  all  talked  about  it  when  we  were  out  at  recess, 
how  sad  you  look  when  we  arc  naughty,  and  how  beautiful  and 
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good  you  look,  and  how  happy  you  seem  when  we  do  right,  and 
we  all  said  we  would  try  to  be  good,  and  make  you  lo\e  us  al- 
ways." 

A  few  more  innocent,  endearing  words,  a  cheerful  good  night 
greeting,  and  they  left  the  school-room.  But  their  words  did  not 
part  so  speedily.     The  murmur  of  their  voices  rang  in  my  ear. — 

With  what  a  painful  consciousness  did  I  remember  Mary  R 's 

remark  that  my  "  eyes  sometimes  looked  way  oflf." 

Had  my  mind  indeed  ever  been  so  pre-occupied  and  entirely 
withdrawn  from  the  duty  of  the  present  moment  in  the  school- 
room, that  my  scholars  had  perceived  it  ?  What  a  lesson  those 
words  brought  me,  one  which  I  shall  not  soon  forget. 

My  mind  recalled  those  words  of  Cowper  : 

"  His  eye  was  meek  and  gentle,  and  a  smile 
Played  on  his  lips,  and  in  his  speech  was  heard 
Paternal  sweetness,  dignity  and  love. 
If  e'er  it  chanced,  as  sometimes  chance  it  must, 
That  one  among  so  many  overleaped 
The  limits  of  control,  his  gentle  eye 
Grew  stern,  and  darted  a  severe  rebuke." 

Teachers  too  often  forget  the  power  of  the  eye.  If  we  used 
this  power  as  we  might,  should  we  not  have  greater  ability  to  fix 
the  attention,  to  restore  the  ill-natured  to  good  humor,  to  quell 
the  first  risings  of  insubordination,  which  first  reveals  itself  by 
means  of  the  quick,  fiery  glance  ?  We  have  all  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  school-rooms  where  more  eff'ect  was  produced  by 
the  quick,  suggestive  glance  of  the  teacher,  than  by  many  words 
from  the  lips  of  another.  Even  now,  I  can  call  to  mind  various 
occasions  when  I  have  seen  the  pupils  in  one  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted institutions  of  our  State,  almost  electrified  by  the  presence  of 
one  of  its  instructors,  who  possessed  this  power  in  a  high  degree, 
without  the  utterance  of  a  single  syllable. 

Let  us  think  of  this,  and  never  fail  to  bestow  a  glance  of  com- 
mendation when  it  is  worthily  earned,  to  let  the  eye  glisten  with 
sympathy  when  it  is  needed,  or  withhold  the  stern  glance  of  deserv- 
ed rebuke,  which  may  work  a  greater  change  than  harsh  words,and 
add  strength  and  efi'ect  to  our  discipline.— Coww.  Com.  School 
Journal. 
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VENTILATION   AND   EXERCISE. 

BY    MARY    L.    BOOTH. 

In  our  frequent  pilgrimages  among  the  school-houses,  we  have 
been  very  much  pained  by  the  general  carelessness  on  the  subject 
of  ventilation.  There  seems  to  be  a  strong  prejudice  existing 
against  fresh  air,  which  it  would  certainly  be  advisable  to  try  to 
overcome,  for  neither  teacher  nor  scholars  can  ever  hope  for  a  bet- 
ter friend.  Who  that  has  entered  a  crowded  school-room  on  a 
clear  frosty  day,  has  not  been  shocked  by  the  impurity  of  the  air 
which  the  inmates  were  breathing  with  apparent  satisfaction  ? 
Yet  both  scholars  and  teachers  were  drooping  listlessly  over  their 
books,  and  wondering  at  the  drowsiness  and  languor  which  never 
failed  to  attack  them  after  half  an  hour's  stay  in  the  school-room. 

We  know  that  in  general  no  means  of  ventilation  are  provided, 
with  the  exception  of  the  windows,  keyholes,  and  stray  chinks  in 
the  wall ;  and  open  windows  are  looked  at  with  suspicion,  and 
regarded  as  invitations  to  colds  and  consumptions  to  enter.  The 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  caused  by  the  strong  currents  of 
air  are  not  desirable,  it  is  true  ;  yet  we  confess  that  we  would 
rather  run  the  risk  of  taking  an  occasional  cold  than  to  enjoy  the 
consciousness  of  breathing  the  exhalations  of  other  bodies,  and 
are  inclined  to  look  on  the  mischievous  boys  who  throw  stones 
against  the  window  panes  as  practical  workers  in  the  cause  of 
humanity. 

In  a  room  which  is  tightly  closed,  as  almost  all  of  our  school- 
rooms are  in  the  winter  time,  the  air  very  soon  becomes  deprived 
of  its  oxygen,  and  rendered  unfit  for  further  inhalation.  But  no 
means  are  provided  for  its  escape,  and  the  inmates  are  forced  to 
breathe  the  poisonous  carbon  and  the  enervating  nitrogen  over 
and  over  again,  until  the  seeds  of  a  fruitful  growth  of  future  dis* 
cases  are  sown  in  their  constitutions,  and  they  grow  Aveak  and 
debilitated,  wondering  all  the  while  what  makes  them  so.  Then, 
the  school-rooms  are  usually  heated  by  some  iron  apparatus,  the- 
contact  with  which  destroys  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  and  deprives^ 
it  of  all  vitality.  We  have  seen  an  admirable  arrangement  for 
ventilation  which  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all  the  health-apos- 
tles. Through  an  opening  in  the  ceiling,  the  air,  after  having 
been  thoroughly  inhaled  in  the  first  story,  escaped  into  the  sec- 
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ond  ;  there  it  was  again  taken  into  the  lungs,  and  again  expired 
to  pass  through  a  similar  opening  into  the  third  story,  the  inmates 
of  which  received  it,  of  course,  in  its  highest  state  of  preserva- 
tion. And,  in  general,  the  means  of  ventilation  in  use  are  not 
much  more  effective.  The  flues  that  are  built  in  our  model 
school-houses  accomplish  their  purpose  imperfectly,  and  even 
these  are  found  as  exceptions  and  not  as  the  rule.  In  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  windows  and  doors  can  be  opened  with  impunity, 
the  evil  is  not  so  great ;  but  in  the  winter,  when  by  reason  of 
stoves  and  other  heating  appliances,  ventilation  is  needed  most  of 
all,  the  rooms  are  almost  hermetically  closed,  and  the  inmates  are 
compelled  to  inhale  a  slow  but  sure  death  —  none  the  less  sure 
because  it  is  slow  —  from  the  poisonous  atmosphere.  It  were  in- 
finitely more  humane  to  light  a  brazier  of  charcoal  at  once. 

If  our  schools  could  be  taught  in  the  open  air,  it  would  be  the 
best  arrangement  of  any.  An  hour's  study  under  a  tree  is  worth 
three  days'  plodding  in  a  close  school-room.  The  elasticity  and 
vitality  absorbed  into  the  system  from  the  light  and  pure  air  act 
upon  the  brain,  and  fit  it  for  quick  perception  and  healthy 
thought.  The  Greek  philosophers  gathered  their  disciples  about 
them  in  the  academic  groves,  and  we. may  be  sure  that  it  was  a 
wise  policy  that  prompted  thern  to  do  so.  They  recognized  the 
need  of  physical  vigor  as  well  as  of  intellectual  development, 
and  liked  better  to  drink  it  in  from  the  forces  of  nature  than  to 
swallow  it  in  pills  and  potions.  The  consequence  was  that  they 
were  models  of  physical  beauty,  strong,  athletic,  enduring,  and 
deep,  earnest  thinkers  withal. 

Somebody  has  said  that  we  of  the  New  World  have  a  tendency 
to  run  to  brain ;  and  from  observation,  we  might  think  the  re- 
mark a  true  one.  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  is  a  motto  that 
sometimes  is  quoted  among  us,  it  is  true,  but  generally  in  an  un- 
der tone,  and  with  an  expression  of  countenance  that  does  not  in- 
dicate a  very  strong  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  theory.  Then  the 
practical  illustrations  of  it  —  where  are  they  ?  Here  and  there, 
it  is  true,  one  finds  a  scholar  who  can  wield  with  equal  ease  the 
sledge  hammer  of  thought  or  of  action ;  but  these  are  looked  on 
with  a  sort  of  admiring  wonder  as  natural  curiosities  not  very 
unlike  the  giants  of  old  in  the  fairy  books,  whom  we  used  to  re- 
spect very  highly  though  we  were  exceedingly  afraid  of  them. 
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We  seem  to  have  grown  into  a  sort  of  settled  conviction  that  the 
mind  and  body  are  antagonistic,  and  that  one  must  necessarily 
prey  upon  the  other,  and  resign  ourselves  to  the  evils  which  our 
own  imprudence  draws  upon  us  with  the  consoling  thought  that 
we  are  acting  as  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  spiritual  enlightenment. 
But  this  is  bad  philosophy.  The  mind  and  the  body  were 
originally  intended  to  be  very  good  friends,  and  when,  by  any 
misfortune  they  disagree,  it  is  the  best  policy  to  make  up  the 
quarrel  as.  soon  as  possible,  instead  of  prolonging  it  under  the 
plea  that  they  were  born  hereditary  foes.  As  in  the  old  fable  of  the 
hands  and  the  pendulum,  neither  can  get  along  very  well  without 
the  other,  and  when  they  mutually  agree  to  help  each  other  on 
by  a  due  consideration  of  their  respective  wants,  they  will  be  far 
more  likely  to  do  their  work  well  than  when  they  fret  each  other 
by  the  friction  of  a  constant  attrition. 

A  person  with  a  strong  intellect  but  weak  physical  organization 
necessarily  feels  himself  hampered  by  this  very  weakness,  and  is 
obliged  to  confess  that  he  could  accomplish  much  more  if  his  ex- 
ecutive power  were  commensurate  with  his  will.  We  would  be 
glad  if  some  of  our  mathematical  friends  would  solve  the  prob- 
lem :  *'  If  a  man  with  a  strong  brain  and  a  weak  body  can  roll 
the  planet  along  a  thousand  times  faster  than  a  man  with  a  weak 
brain  and  a  strong  body,  in  what  proportion  would  its  momentum 
be  increased  if  the  first  of  the  workers  had  a  strength  of  body 
equal  to  that  of  brain  }  "  The  conclusion  seems  logical  that  the 
speed  would  be  somewhat  accelerated  thereby. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  mourn  the  degeneracy  of  the 
times,  for  we  think  that  the  present  age  in  which  we  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  born  is  the  best  and  the  wisest,  as  well  as 
the  oldest  of  any ;  indeed,  we  should  be  ashamed  of  the  stupid- 
ity of  mankind  if  it  were  otherwise.  We  must  be  fools  indeed 
if  the  experience  and  study  of  the  past  ages  make  us  no  wiser 
than  they,  or  if  we  build  up  nothing  new  for  ourselves  on  the 
foundation  which  they  have  left  us.  But  though  we  advance  in 
the  whole,  we  fall  back  in  some  important  particulars,  and  phys- 
ical vigor  seems  one  of  these.  It  is  not  strange  ;  with  our  usual 
impetuosity  wc  rush  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  full  of 
the  conviction  that  mind  is  superior  to  body,  lavish  all  our  cares 
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upon  it,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  they  can  never  be  disunited. 
It  is  not  among  the  mass  that  this  physical  degeneracy  prevails, 
but  among  the  thinkers  ;  yet  as  they  are  the  powers  that  mold 
the  mass  to  their  deeds,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  they, 
above  all  others,  should  attain  that  full  development  which  alone 
can  engender  a  healthy  mental  action.  There  are  many  causes 
at  work  to  produce  this  effect ;  the  seed  is  usually  sown  in  the 
schools.  The  badly-ventilated  school-rooms,  which  have  formed 
the  chief  subject  of  our  article,  have  much  to  do  with  it.  They 
enervate  the  pupil,  make  him  languid  and  drowsy,  and  indispose 
him  to  the  physical  exercise  which  is  needed  to  develop  the  forces 
of  his  body.  Then  physical  exercise  is  discouraged  as  much  as 
possible,  and  he  is  dubbed  the  good  boy  who  sits  in  the  house 
and  reads,  and  never  cares  to  play.  Indeed,  there  is  a  sort  of 
premium  placed  on  immobility,  and  the  model  children  are  always 
the  quiet  ones. 

Children  have  a  right  to  fresh  air  ;  it  is  a  cheap  luxury,  and 
ought  not  to  be  denied  them.  They  have  a  right  to  play,  too, 
and  this  right  should  be  granted  them  without  grudging.  And 
in  our  use  of  the  masculine  pronoun,  we  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  we  mean  the  genus  homo,  for  we  have  a  strong 
aversion  to  educating  girls  to  be  girls  and  boys  to  be  boys.  Na- 
ture will  attend  to  that  herself ;  it  is  the  business  of  those  who 
have  them  in  charge  to  educate  them  to  be  healthy  human  beings 
—  healthy  both  in  mind  and  body  —  and  not  to  refuse  them  the 
opportunities  that  nature  herself  demands  for  working  off  their 
superabundant  vitality  in  proper  physical  exercise.  Nothing  is 
more  painful  than  to  see  a  little  girl  condemned  to  stay  in  the 
house  and  sew  and  be  lady-like,  while  her  brother  is  climbing 
trees  and  playing  ball  out  of  doors.  We  must  confess,  however, 
that  these  violent  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  even, 
are  not  much  relished  by  their  careful  mammas,  who  never  were 
allowed  to  enjoy  them  when  they  were  young,  and  consequently 
cannot  appreciate  them.  "  After  us,  the  deluge,"  say  some,  but 
we  think  it  quite  desirable  that  the  next  generation  should  be  in 
advance  of  the  present  both  in  body  and  mind.  Give  the  child- 
ren their  rights  !  —  Educational  Herald. 
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For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

Me.  Ditnnell  :  Bear  Sir, — I  was  glad  to  notice  your  article 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Teacher,  on  the  subject  of  Normal 
Schools.  The  subject  needs  intelligent  discussion.  And  al- 
though our  views  may  not  be  in  perfect  harmony,  no  damage  can 
come  to  the  true  interests  of  education  by  a  free  and  fair  exam- 
ination of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings. 

As  a  friend  of  education,  long  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
our  common  and  higher  schools,  I  fully  agree  with  you  that  more 
liberal  and  extensive  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  education 
of  teachers  for  their  important  work.  There  is  in  our  State  a  defi- 
ciency of  best  means  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  colleges  have 
done  something,  but  not  enough.  The  academies  and  seminaries 
of  various  grades  have  done  more  than  the  colleges,  but  still,  not 
enough. 

What  then  shall  be  done  to  supply  the  deficiency  ?  You  sug- 
gest, with  many  others,  a  Normal  School,  after  the  plan  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  some  other  States.  You  are  quite  right  in  the 
statement  that  these  schools  have  been  of  great  service.  You 
point  to  the  course  of  instruction  as  eminently  fit  to  be  pursued 
by  young  men  and  women  preparing  themselves  to  become  teach- 
ers. Let  this  be  granted.  It  is  even  so.  But  the  question 
arises,  whether  our  admitted  wants  in  this  regard  can  be  best 
supplied,  and  most  economically  supplied,  by  the  Massachusetts 
system. 

We  will  suppose  that  one  such  school  be  attempted.  Suppose 
it  to  cost  825,000  for  a  suitable  building  and  outfit,  and  $5000 
annually  for  the  support  of  it  afterward.  A  school  with  such  an 
outfit  and  annual  supply  should  accommodate  two  hundred  pupils. 
You  may  change  these  figures  either  way,  to  suit  your  estimate 
of  the  necessities  of  the  establishment.  It  will  answer  my  pur- 
pose just  as  well.  More  or  less,  could  not  this  amount  of  money 
be  expended  in  some  other  way,  more  likely  to  promote  the  ob- 
ject in  view  ?  We  have  already  scores  of  academies  and  semina- 
ries in  the  State,  besides  our  colleges,  all  of  which  need  aid  to 
make  them  as  efficient  as  they  ought  to  be.  Now  instead  of 
weakening  these  institutions  by  establishing  others  to  do  a  part 
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of  the  work  which  they  might  do,  with  a  little   assistance,  would 
it  not  be  better  to  aid  them  to  accomplish  the  work  themselves  ? 

The  money  which  would  be  needed  to  carry  on  one  large  and 
efficient  school,  beginning  anew,  would  enable  five  schools  already 
existing  to  do  three  times  as  much  for  normal  instruction  as  could 
be  done  by  the  one  alone. 

A  large  further  gain  would  be  made  to  the  teachers  in  point  of 
convenience.  Our  territory  is  so  extended  that  the  parts  of  the 
State  most  remote  from  the  school,  wherever  it  might  be  located, 
would  be  subjected  to  a  large  cost  for  traveling  expenses — and,  in 
many  cases,  would  lose  entirely  the  advantage  of  such  a  school. 

Let  a  suitable  Commission  be  appointed  to  select  a  certain  num- 
ber of  schools  which  should  undertake  to  furnish  specific  facilities 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers*  classes,  and  let  the  whole  matter 
be  suitably  and  wisely  managed,  and  my  own  belief  is  that  we 
should  have  a  good  system  of  normal  school  instruction,  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  Maine,  at  a  less  expense,  and  more  satisfactory  to 
the  community,  as  a  whole,  than  by  the  establishment  of  a  normal 
school,  like  any  similar  institution  in  Massachusetts  or  elsewhere. 

The  course  of  study  adopted  at  the  Bridgwater  school,  which 
you  commend  in  your  article,  is  very  much  the  same  as  that 
pursued  in  our  leading  academic  institutions  in  Maine,  and  no  new 
school  is  required,  to  secure  instruction  in  the  branches  specified 
in  that  course. 

We  expect  our  Legislature  to  guard  well  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  State,  and  to  appropriate,  from  time  to  time,  such 
moneys  as  may  be  absolutely  needed  to  sustain  those  interests. 
But  we  must  ask  its  honorable  members,  with  all  due  respect,  not 
to  erect  new  schools  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  have  already 
established  other  schools,  while  they  leave  these  others  to  lan- 
guish unsupported.  A  wise  policy  will  lo-ok  at  the  whole  matter 
with  an  enlarged  liberality  and  the  spirit  of  progress  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  a  caution  on  the  other  lest  anything  be  done  at 
the  expense  of  interests  already  existing,  and  with  an  unneces- 
sary expenditure  of  the  funds  of  the  people. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  these  views  will  not  meet  the  approval 
of  all  who  may  read  this  article.     But  I  am  very  willing    that 
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they  should  be  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  a  generous  and  thor- 
ough discussion.  If  they  will  not  stand,  I  am  content  to  let 
them  slide.  x.  Y. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
TEACHERS'  CONVENTION  AT  HAMPDEN. 

Among  the  various  powers  applied  to  the  work  of  improving 
the  common  school  system  of  our  State,  and  of  increasing  its 
efficiency,  none,  it  seems  to  me,  is  productive  of  more  compara- 
tive good  than  the  Teachers'  Conventions,  as  conducted  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Mr.  Bunnell,  and  those 
whom  he  intrusts  with  their  supervision. 

Having  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  Convention  held  at 
Hampden,  recently,  and  having  observed  with  some  care  and 
much  interest  the  method  of  instruction  adopted,  I  shall  will- 
ingly bestow  my  hearty  approval,  not  only  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  exercises  were  conducted  there,  but  upon  the  system  of 
Teachers'  Conventions,  as  a  powerful  assistant  in  the  great  work 
of  popular  education ;  as  a  means  of  preparing  teachers  for  the 
duties  of  teaching. 

It  is  a  real  institution,  and  should  become  a  permanent  one. 
Under  the  proper  instructors,  it  must  silently,  yet  certainly,  pro- 
duce a  radical  change  in  the  character  of  our  common  schools,  by 
changing  the  character  and  increasing  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers,  for  if  the  teachers  are  benefited,  their  schools  will  be 
improved  in  proportion. 

One  may  perhaps  sit  down  at  home,  and  calculate  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  the  value  of  the  Teachers'  Conventions  and 
their  beneficial  results,  but  in  order  to  appreciate  their  full  power, 
to  know  their  full  effect  upon  the  teachers,  he  must  be  there  ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  he  must  be  one  of  the  teachers.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  enter  into  a  lengthy  examination  of  the  claims  of  the 
institution  upon  community,  because  my  knowledge  of  its  work- 
ings is  too  limited,  but  I  propose  to  show  what  the  Convention 
was  as  I  found  it ;  the  facts  as  I  noted  them ;  and  then  perhaps 
to  generalize  somewhat  the  facts  and  ideas  presented,  and  their 
application  to  the  proposed  object. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  struck  me,  and  one  of  the  best  fea- 
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tures  of  the  Convention  was,  that  only  the  common  English 
branches, — those  in  which  the  mass  of  the  people  are  interest- 
ed, viz  :  —  Reading,  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  and  Geography, 
were  made  the  subjects  of  instruction, — all  the  other  sciences 
introduced,  being  made  subordinate  to  those  —  and  introduced 
only  as  assistants  to  the  study  of  those  branches.  Portions  of 
each  half  day  were  devoted  to  instruction  in  each  of  the 
above-mentioned  branches,  Prof.  P.  A.  Chadbourne,  of  Wil- 
liams College,  conducting  the  exercises  in  Grammar  and  Geogra- 
phy, and  Prof.  Harry  Brickett,  of  N.  H.,  those  in  Reading  and 
Arithmetic.  Prof.  C.  is  eminently  qualified  for  that  kind  of  in- 
struction necessary  to  the  occasion.  At  the  outset,  he  unfolded 
some  of  the  methods  in  which  the  Natural  Sciences  might,  by  a 
judicious  teacher,  be  introduced  into  the  recitations  in  Geography, 
and  so  blended  with  it  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  study.  And  in 
the  succeeding  exercises  he  illustrated  the  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tion, so  simply,  and  so  beautifully,  and  yet  so  earnestly,  that  he 
not  only  gave  the  Convention  the  modus  operandi,  but  also  must 
have  convinced  the  majority  of  the  benefit,  the  usefulness  of  pur- 
suing such  a  course.  He  pointed  out,  very  distinctly,  the  con- 
nexion between  Geography  and  Natural  History,— how  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  would  add  to  the  interest  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  render  that  study  a  source  of  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment, which,  under  the  common  methods  of  instruction,  is  at  best 
a  dry  and  uninteresting  task. 

On  the  subject  of  Grammar,  he  was  equally  plain  and  definite  ; 
exhibiting  it  in  its  scientific  character,  showing  the  best  methods 
of  bringing  the  subject  before  the  minds  of  pupils,  and  clearly 
indicating  the  principles  upon  which  Grammar  is  based.  In  all 
these  instructions  he  displayed  such  a  power  in  grouping  facts 
and  leading  ideas, — such  precision  in  discriminating  between  prin- 
ciples, theories,  and  truths, — such  a  power  of  combination  and 
deduction,  as  united,  render  his  instruction  of  the  right  stamp  ; 
riveting  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and  addressing  their  under- 
standings, forcibly,  clearly,  and  truthfully. 

In  his  departments.  Prof.  B.  was  equally  perspicuous  and  com- 
prehensive, beginning  at  the  fundamental  principles,  and  carrying 
them  along  step  by  step,  in  just  gradations,  through  the  simple 
and  compound  rules ;  and  distinctly  showing  their  mutual  rela- 
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tions  in  a  manner  at  once  so  clear  and  comprehensive,  that  the 
mind  easily  grasped  the  mathematical  principle,  and  deduced  the 
necessary  rules.  This  elucidation  of  the  subject  of  fractions 
might  well  be  characterized  as  "  Fractions  made  easy,"  and  it 
might  be  added,  **  interesting,  "  so  simple  and  beautifully  did  he 
unravel  the  combinations  and  complexities  that  enter  into  the 
various  fractional  rules.  Considering  the  instruction  as  a  whole, 
it  would  seem  that  the  plan  carried  to  its  fullest  extent  must  be- 
come one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  the  elevation  of  the 
scale  of  popular  education.  We  cannot  think  but  that  teachers 
went  away  from  that  Convention  with  their  souls  imbued  with 
higher  aspirations  for  the  good  of  their  profession  and  their  race ; 
with  a  determination  to  go  back  to  their  work  and  bestow  upon  it 
all  their  energy,  to  bring  it  somewhat  nearer  to  the  standard  of 
perfection  than  it  had  ever  been.  m.  x.  w. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 

TEACHERS'  CONVENTION  AT  HOULTON. 

The  Teachers'  Convention  for  Aroostook  County  was  held,  the 
present  year,  at  Houlton  Academy,  commencing  Monday  the  twen- 
ty-third and  closing  Thursday  the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  being 
one  day  shorter  than  the  usual  sessions  on  account  of  the  remote- 
ness of  Houlton  from  the  place  of  holding  the  next  Convention. 

The  Institute  was  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Profs.  Chad- 
bourne,  of  Williams  College,  Mass.,  and  Brickett,  of  Hillsboro', 
N.  H.  The  exercises  of  the  day  session  consisted  in  a  general  re- 
view and  discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  studies 
usually  pursued  in  our  common  schools  and  the  best  method  of 
presenting  them  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil ;  the  evening  session 
was  occupied  by  a  lecture  upon  some  subject  calculated  to  instruct 
and  interest  both  teacher  and  parent. 

The  instructors  are  so  well  known  and  their  ability  and  excel- 
lence so  universally  acknowledged  by  the  teachers  of  Maine,  that 
it  seems  superfluous  to  say  more  in  regard  to  them,  than  that  Prof. 
Chadbourne's  lectures  upon  grammar  and  geography  were  learned, 
comprehensive,  practical  and  deeply  interesting  ;  that  Prof.  Brick- 
ett's  demonstrations  in  arithmetic,  and  lectures — upon  reading  and 
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Spelling,  were  lucid  and  philosophical ;  that  both  united  in  giving 
such  directions  in  regard  to  the  proper  mode  and  forms  of  instruc- 
tion, securing  the  attention  and  co-operation  of  pupils  and  suc- 
cessfully unfolding  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  as  their  long  expe- 
rience and  extensive  knowledge  had  proved  effectual ;  and  that 
they  labored  by  earnest  and  eloquent  appeals  to  impress  upon  the 
teachers  present,  that  they  had  to  deal  with  the  mind  at  that  pe- 
riod when  it  is  particularly  sensitive  and  easy  to  receive  impres- 
sions which  are  indelible,  that  the  successful  performance  of  their 
duties  is  the  bulwark  and  safety  of  Society,  the  Church  and  the 
State,  therefore,  they  should  not  regard  teaching  as  a  resort  of 
expediency,  but  as  a  profession  of  importance,  dignity  and  respon- 
sibility. 

The  number  of  those,  both  teachers  and  parents,  present  at  this 
Convention,  is  a  note-worthy  fact,  being  nearly  or  quite  double  the 
attendance  of  any  preceding  convention  held  in  this  County.  We 
regard  this  as  a  bright  omen  for  the  cause  of  education  in  our 
county,  showing  clearly,  as  it  does,  that  the  benefits  and  influences 
of  Teachers'  Institutes  are  becoming  better  known  and  appreciated 
here.  We  doubt  not  the  influence  of  this  Convention  will  prove 
beneficial,  since  we  believe  that  none  of  the  many  teachers  that 
attended  it,  went  away  without  receiving  an  enlarged  and  more 
intelligent  view  of  their  noble  profession,  without  being  imbued 
with  a  deeper  sense  of  its  importance,  and  without  forming  a  firm 
resolution  to  better  prepare  themselves  for  the  discharge  of  its 
duties. 

At  the  close  of  the  Session,  the  following  Resolutions  were 
unanimously  passed,  to  wit : 

Resolved,  1st.  That  the  cordial  tlianks  of  this  Convention  be 
extended  to  the  Hon.  Mark  H.  Bunnell,  for  his  unwearied  ex- 
ertions in  behalf  of  the  common  Schools  of  our  State. 

Resolved,  2nd.  That  the  members  of  this  Convention  appreciate 
the  labors  performed  by  Professors  Chadbourne  and  Brickett. 
That  we  acknowledge  to  them  our  gratitude  for  the  clear  and  hap- 
py manner  in  which  they  have  imparted  to  us  their  precepts  and 
instruction  ;  and  that  we  shall  ever  regard  them  with  feelings  of 
gratitude  and  respect. 
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Resolved,  Sd.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  are  due  to 
Lyman  S.  Stbickland,  for  a  highly  interesting  and  instructive 
lecture  during  the  Session.  r.  m.  d. 

Fort  Fairfield,  September^  1S58. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
TEACHERS'  CONVENTION  AT  JEFFERSON. 

The  Teachers'  Convention  for  the  County  of  Lincoln  was  held 
in  Jefferson  during  the  last  week  of  September.  Instruction  was 
given  by  Messrs.  Norihend  and  Brown,  who  fully  sustained  the 
brilliant  reputation  which  they  have  been  acquiring  as  Teachers, 
since  the  Conventions  have  been  in  operation  the  present  season. 
The  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  was  good,  and  their  inter- 
est in  the  various  exercises  of  the  Convention  remained  unabated 
to  the  close.  Lectures  were  given  each  evening  to  large  and  at- 
tentive audiences.  The  citizens  of  the  town  manifested  a  com- 
mendable spirit,  in  using  their  best  endeavors  to  add  all  possible 
interest  to  the  Convention,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  them  as  well 
as  to  the  teachers  present,  for  the  kind  and  earnest  efforts  which 
they  made  to  render  the  exercises  of  so  much  pleasure  and  profit. 

At  the  close  of  the  Convention,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted,  which  we  think  will  reflect  the  sentiment  of  most  of  the 
teachers  of  our  State. 

Resolved,  That  teaching  as  a  Science,  like  every  other  Science, 
has  its  fundamental  principles  and  laws  and  that  the  right  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  and  laws,  in  which  the  art  of  teaching 
consists,  can  only  be  expected  of  those  teachers  who  have  first  dil- 
igently studied  and  learned  them — and  that  no  teacher  can  be  con- 
sidered fully  competent  to  assume  the  management  of  the  school- 
room, without  a  preparatory  study  of  these  principles  and  laws, 
however  eminent  his  literary  attainments  or  good  his  natural  ca- 
pacity for  giving  instruction. 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  approve  of  that  system  of  legisla- 
tion which  has  adopted  the  policy  of  holding  Teachers'  Conven- 
tions in  the  several  Counties  of  our  State,  for  giving  instruction  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  and  that  we  believe  a  continuance  of  the  same 
policy  is  imperatively  demanded  with  such  modifications  and  im- 
provements in  it,  as  experience  may  from  time  to  time  suggest. 
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Resolved y  That  the  gratifying  results  obtained  from  the  work 
ings  of  the  Normal  School  System  in  the  several  States  where  it 
has  been  established,  along  with  the  concurrent  testimony  and 
opinions  of  many  prominent  educators,  conclusively  settle  the  fact, 
that  the  system  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  is  abundantly  able 
to  accomplish  all  its  most  sanguine  friends  have  ever  expected  of 
it,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  in  Maine,  we  shall  have  a  Normal 
School  of  our  own,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  consistent 
with  the  financial  condition  of  our  State.  B. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
ADVANCE ! 


"  Adtance  !"  shouted  Napoleon,  though  his  engineer  had  con- 
tended it  was  "  barely  possible  :  "  "  Advance"  he  cried,  and  at 
the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  he  scaled  the  lofty  Alps,  and 
beneath  the  sunny  skies  of  Italy  planted  the  Imperial  standard. 

"  Advance  " — this  was  his  motto,  his  by-word.  Twice  it  had 
led  him  like  a  scourge  across  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  with  him  it 
had  ravaged  the  plains  of  Egypt,  and  it  had  stamped  with  indeli- 
ble characters  his  whole  course  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Advance, — let  this  be  the  student's  motto,  let  him  follow  it  as 
closely  as  did  the  conqueror,  and  it  will  lead  him  up  the  steep 
hill  of  science,  though  it  be  more  rugged  than  Alpine  cliffs  or  hot- 
ter than  Egyptian  sands.  p.  c.  g. 


AMERICAN  NORMAL  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  originated  in  a  Convention  held  in  New  York 
city,  Aug.  30,  1855,  and  annual  meetings  have  since  been  held — 
at  Springfield  in  1856,  and  at  Albany  in  1857.  The  last  meeting 
was  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Aug.  18  and  19,  during  the  session  of  the 
Am.  Institute  of  Instruction.  A  Constitution,  prepared  by  a 
Committee  appointed  a  year  previous,  was  presented  by  Prof.  Al- 
pheus  Crosby,  and  was  adopted  with  some  modifications. 

After  a  free  discussion,  the  Association  was  fully  organized,  and 
measures  were  initiated  which,  it  is  believed,  will  secure  its  per- 
manence and  efficiency.  The  importance  of  such  an  Association 
was  forcibly  urged  by  the  President,  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  of  Trenton, 
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N.  J.,  J.  W.  Buckley,  of  New  York,  Prof.  Alpheus  Crosby,  Geo. 
N.  Bigelow,  and  J.  W.  Dickinson,  of  Mass.,  Prof  W.  N,  Camp, 
of  Conn.,  Richard  Edwards,  of  St.  Louis,  and  others. 

The  Normal  School  system  is  still  new  in  this  country.  It  is 
not  yet  quite  twenty  years  since  the  oldest  Normal  School  in 
America  (that  now  at  Farmingham,  Mass.)  was  established.  Their 
number  has  multiplied  very  rapidly  within  a  few  years,  and  no 
former  year  has  witnessed  the  foundation  of  so  many  of  these  im- 
portant Institutions  as  the  last  year.  They  are  no  longer  an  ex- 
periment. In  Massachusetts,  where  they  have  been  most  thor- 
oughly tested,  and  where  time  has  developed  their  results  most 
fully,  they  have  been  steadily  advancing  in  public  confidence  as 
the  people  have  become  more  practically  acquainted  with  the  ac- 
tual working  of  the  system  and  its  influenee  upon  the  public 
schools.  Among  other  indications  of  this  growing  sentiment  may 
be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  aggregate  attendance  in  the  four 
Normal  schools  of  Massachusetts  is  now  greater  than  at  any  for- 
mer period. 

The  Normal  School  is  now  regarded  widely  through  the  coun- 
try as  indispensable  to  every  complete  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion. They  are  already  established  in  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  in  the  cities  of 
Boston,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Newark,  St  Louis,  New  Orleans 
and  others.  The  next  Legislature  of  Missouri  will  probably  es- 
tablish a  Normal  School,  and  measures  are  in  progress  which 
promise  similar  results  at  an  early  day  in  other  States. 

In  view  of  the  recent  origin  and  rapid  increase  of  our  Normal 
Schools  and  the  consequent  want  of  a  mature  personal  experience 
in  their  management,  it  is  essential  to  their  highest  efficiency  that 
their  instructors  should  maintain  an  association  for  professional 
improvement. 

Many  fundamental  points  in  reference  to  the  distinctive  charac- 
ter and  specific  aim  of  the  Normal  School,  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, the  terms  of  admission,  the  length  of  the  prescribed  course 
of  study,  the  prominence  given  to  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching, 
etc.,  demand  investigation.  A  comparison  of  views  on  these  and 
other  equally  important  questions,  bringing  together  the  results 
of  the  varied  experience  of  those  actually  in  the  work  in  different 
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parts  of  the  country,  where  different  methods  are  adopted,  cannot 
but  render  a  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  Normal  School  In- 
struction. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  occupy  two  days,  and 
will  be  held  in  July  next,  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey.    The  exercises 
will  consist  of  lectures,  essays,  and  discussions. 
By  order  of  the  Association, 

B.  G.  NoBTHRUP,  Secretary. 
Saxonville,  Sept.  7,  1858. 


MATHEMATICAL. 


Question  5.  The  short  arm  of  a  lever  is  2  feet  long,  the  long 
arm  is  12  feet  long,  and  a  weight  of  426  lbs.  is  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  short  arm ;  what  weight  must  be  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  long  arm  to  maintain  an  equilibrium,  the  lever  being  of  uni- 
form size,  weighing  I  lb.  to  each  end  in  length  ? 

S.    LITTLEFIELD. 

Question  6.  Having  placed  a  ladder  25  feet  long,  against  a 
building,  I  found  it  did  not  reach  the  top  by  4  feet ;  but  on  car- 
rying the  foot  of  the  ladder  8  feet  nearer  the  building,  it  just 
reached. 

How  high  was  the  building  ?  s    littlefield. 

Question  7.  Is  there  any  diiference  in  the  contents  of  two 
vessels,  the  perimeter  of  each  being  6  feet,  and  the  depth  of  each 
5  feet,  one  being  circular  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  the  oth- 
er square.  If  so,  which  contains  the  most,  and  how  much  ?  Also, 
why  should  one  contain  more  than  the  other  ?  J.  g.  s. 

Solutions  to  Question  1.  J.  H.  D.  furnishes  the  following 
solution.  Find  the  distance  of  the  fountain  from  the  foot  of  each 
tower.  The  sum  of  their  distances  is  100,  the  diiference  of  their 
squares=8 100— 3600=4500.  Hence  the  difference  of  their  dis- 
tances is  45.  Hence  the  distance  of  fountain  from  the  foot  of  the 
higher  tower  is=27  1-2.  Since  the  fountain,  and  the  summer- 
house  are  equi-distant  from  the  top  of  each  tower,  the  line  con- 
necting the  summer-house  and  fountain,  must  be  perpendicular  to 
the  line  connecting  the  foot  of  the   towers.     Then   10900 — 8100 
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=2800=square  of  distance  of  summer-house  from  foot  of  the 
higher  tower.  Then  the  square  root  of  (2800—756,25)  ^=45.2 
+  Ans. 

Samuel  H.  Hamilton  of  Cambridge  gives  the  following  rule  for 
its  solution.     *'To  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  towers, 
add  the  square  of  the  height  of  either  tower,  and  subs  tract  the 
square  of  the  height  of  the  other  tower,  and  divide  the  difference 
by  twice  the  distance  between  the  towers,  and  we  have  the   dis- 
tance of  the  fountain  from  each  tower  respectively."     The  following 
subscribers  have  also  furnished  the  correct  answer  by  solutions  of 
decided  merit,  and  many  of  them  accompanied  with  finely  drawn 
diagrams.     Our  other  labors,  the  present  month,  prevent  a  fuller 
representation    of    them.      In   subsequent  numbers,   much   more 
space  will  be  devoted  to  this  department.     Solutions   giving  the 
correct  answer,  viz  :  45.2-|-  have  been  received  from  the  following, 
viz :  G.  C.  W.  of  Hallowell ;  Moses  H.   Garvin  of  Acton  ;  Miss 
L.  R.  Knox  of  Whitneyville  ;  D.  H.,  Auburn  ;  W.  B.,  Hallowell; 
J.  L.  Goodwin,  Minot ;  L.  Littlefield,  Wis. ;  A.  II.  Dyer,  Har- 
mony ;    M.  L.  W.,  Etna;  S.,  Newcastle  ;    M.  C.  Stevens,    East 
Windham ;  S.   J.  W. ;  Z.  L.  P.,  Hebron ;  F.  A.  W.,  East  Ben- 
ton; and  J.  G.  S.,  Buckfield.     We  may  give  the  solution  furnish- 
ed by  some   of  the  above,  in  the  next  number  of  the   Teacher, 
Solutions  to   questions  2,  3,  and  4  have  been  sent  in,  and  will  ap- 
pear in  the  Nov.  No.,  if  found  correct.     Let  not  contributors  to 
this  department  be   discouraged,  for  we  shall  hereafter  give  more 
time  and  labor  to  the  mathematical  as  well  as  to  every  other  de- 
partment of  the  journal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Agents. — The  following  persons  are  our  authorized  agents 
for  the  Teacher — Messrs.  H.  Packard,  Portland  ;  Albert  Maxfield, 
East  Windham  ;  M.  K.  Maberry,  Hiram  ;  D.  H.  Walker,  Casco  ; 
Jas.  N.  Hall,  Wilton ;  N.  A.  West,  Bath  ;  C.  N.  Childs,  Farm- 
ington ;  James  C.  Chilcott,  Sullivan;  Lewis  A.  Cobb,  East  Sum- 
ner ;  Milton  Welch,  Augusta ;  Henry  W.  Park,  Dixfield ;  J. 
Warren  Hawkes,  Manchester  ;  George  B.  Springer,  North  Han- 
cock ;  J.  B.  Cranford,  Georgetown ;  J.  J.  Taylor,  Damariscotta ; 
C.  A  Smiley,  West  Waterville ;  J.  R.  Dean,  Montville  ;  Frank  J. 
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French,  Athens;  A.  W.  Paine,  East  Newport;  Asbury  Stil- 
phen,  Dresden  Mills  ;  Jas.  O.  Thompson,  Carmel ;  M.  L.  Whitten, 
Etna  ;  A.  G.  Ham,  Lewiston ;  G.  W.  Martin,  Kent's  Hill ;  Albert 
R.  Dyer,  Harmony ;  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Ober,  of  Massachusetts. 

Our  Old  Subscribers. —  Will  our  old  subscribers  have  the 
kindness  to  send  in  their  subscriptions  at  an  early  day,  for  they 
understand  how  we  wish  to  manage  the  Teacher,  We  wish  it  to 
pay  for  itself  as  it  goes  along. 

New  Subscribers. —  We  have  received  more  than  one  hund- 
red new  subscribers  since  the  Teachers'  Conventions  commenced, 
but  still  there  is  room.  The  first  number  has  not  been  sent  to  all 
of  these,  but  it  will  be  in  a  short  time.  In  a  few  days  we  shall 
be  able  to  furnish  a  prompt  reply  to  all  inquiries  pertaining  to  the 
Teacher, 

Book  Notices. —  In  the  Nov.  No.  "we  shall  gladly  call  atten- 
tion to  a  number  of  books  found  upon  our  table. 

The  June  No. —  Our  Agents  are  invited  to  forward  to  us  at 
Norway,  by  mail,  any  copies  of  this  number  which  they  may  have 
in  their  hands,  as  it  is  very  nearly  exhausted.  A  somewhat  free 
and  gratuitous  distribution  was  made,  and  those  persons  who  re- 
ceived it  will  confer  a  favor  by  returning  it  to  us,  and  thus  enable 
us  to  increase  the  number  of  our  yearly  subscribers. 

The  Nov.  No. —  It  is  our  purpose  to  make  the  Nov.  No.  of  the 
Teacher  more  what  we  wish  all  the  future  numbers  to  be,  than 
any  which  have  already  been  issued.  Our  time  has  been  so 
wholly  taken  up  with  the  Teachers'  Conventions,  for  the  last  two 
months,  that  the  Teacher  has  been  too  much  neglected. 


Clje  ^aine  Ctatljer. 


VOL.  I.  3SrO"VE3>wa:BE:R,    1858.  NO.  6. 

For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
SPELLING. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Teacher  we  spoke  of  the  inherent  dif- 
ficulties of  the  language,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  prevalence 
of  false  orthography.  Another  cause  we  consider  to  be  inefficient 
methods  of  teaching;  and  we  propose  here  to  present  a  few  plain 
and  simple  suggestions  as  to  the  management  of  the  spelling  ex- 
ercise in  our  common  schools.  And  as  our  work  is  of  a  practical, 
rather  than  a  speculative  nature,  we  shall  not  undertake  an  essay- 
on  model  spelling-books  or  model  teachers,  or  find  fault  with  the 
books  and  systems  now  in  use  ;  but  proceed  upon  the  presumption 
that  the  present  facilities  are  the  best'  practicable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  try  and  suggest  the  readiest  m3ans  of  turning 
those  facilities  to  the  best  account  in  the  matter  of  spelling. 

To  this  end,  then,  we  would  say,  in  the  first  place,  Mahe  the  ex- 
ercise a  prominent  one.  Possibly  a  few  teachers  may  do  their 
whole  duty  in  this  respect,  giving  the  spelling  exercise  at  least  an 
equal  share  of  attention  with  the  reading,  the  arithmetic,  or  the 
geography.  But  as  a  general  thing  we  believe  this  is  not  the  case. 
Most  teachers,  we  think,  will  acknowledge  that  they  have  allowed 
their  pupils  to  devote  more  time  and  attention  to  other  studies, 
than  was  consistent  with  an  impartial  and  thorough  proficiency  in 
spelling.  A  little  reflection  will  furnish  many  and  good  reasons 
why  this  should  not  be.  If  pupils  do  not  learn  to  spell  correctly 
in  the  common  school,  they  will  not  learn  at  all.  The  same  re- 
mark, indeed,  may  be  made  with  reference  to  all  other  studies,  so 
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far  as  it  applies  to  those  pupils  who  are  not  to  enjoy  the  advanta- 
ges of  higher  schools  ;  but  the  proficiency  we  urge  in  spelling  we 
believe  to  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  proper  advancement  in 
all  other  studies.  Here  is  a  department  of  learning,  in  which 
there  is  a  wide-spread,  peculiar  and  acknowledged  deficiency. — 
The  chief  remedial  agent  is  the  common  school ;  and  there  that 
department  must  be  elevated  to  its  appropriate  and  deserved  posi- 
tion, or  the  deficiency  still  exists.  It  is  true  that  a  good  propor- 
tion of  the  youth  of  our  State  enter,  at  some  period,  the  acade- 
mies, or  other  seminaries  above  the  common  grade  of  schools. — 
But  they  do  not,  or  at  least  should  not,  go  there  to  learn  to  spell. 
Generally  speaking,  but  little  attention  is  given  to  that  depart- 
ment in  our  higher  schools  ;  which  would  be  quite  right,  if  the 
common  schools  only  did  their  business  thoroughly.  There,  we  re- 
peat, the  scholar  must  learn  to  spell,  if  he  learn  at  all.  Then  let 
our  common  school  teachers  bring  this  exercise  up  to  the  true 
standard  of  its  merit.  Make  it  emphatically  one  of  the  principal 
exercises  of  the  day.  Go  about  the  work  deliberately.  Show  your 
pupils  that  you  are  determined  the  department  of  orthography 
shall  not  be  neglected.  Require  absolutely  that  every  lesson  shall 
be  well  prepared.  Break  up  the  habit  which  pupils  have  of  using 
their  spelling-books  just  enough  to  enable  them  to  "  get  off,"  and 
no  more.  Explain  to  them  the  importance  of  the  exercise,  and 
its  difficulties.  Give  them  to  understand  that  they  will  certainly 
be  deficient  in  the  art  unless  they  work.  And  when  they  are  once 
fairly  started  they  will  not  only  soon  become  a  school  of  good 
spellers,  but  a  school  interested  and  interesting  in  every  other  de- 
partment. 

Omit  the  definitions.  Perhaps  some  teachers  will  hesitate  to  adopt 
this  suggestion  in  full,  and  we  grant  it  is  to  be  taken  with  some 
restrictions.  What  we  believe  is  this,  that  much  time  is  spent  by 
the  younger  portion  of  our  pupils  in  learning  the  definitions  of 
words,  which  could  be  better  employed  in  learning  simply  the  or- 
thography. It  is  very  true  that  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 
words  is  an  important  part  of  education,  and  is  not  by  any  means 
to  be  lightly  valued.  But  the  period  of  early  youth  is  not  the  best 
time  to  acquire  it.  A  child  should  learn  the  meaning  of  words 
from  association  and  from  nature,  until  his  mind  is  sufficiently  ma- 
tured to  enter  upon  the  study  of   philology  with  comparative 
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understanding  and  interest.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  generally  cor- 
rect theory,  that  a  child  can  learn  his  spelling  in  early  youth  bet- 
ter than  his  definitions,  and  vice  versa.  The  reason  is  plain.  The 
meaning  of  the  words  is  abstract.  The  child  has  in  reality  no 
better  knowledge  of  the  word  after  learning  the  definition,  than 
he  had  before.  It  is  impalpable,  impracticable,  inexplicable.  It 
is  soon  forgotten,  or  else  but  dreamily  and  imperfectly  remember- 
ed. Besides,  in  ordinary  spelling-books  but  one  definition  is  given. 
It  may  be  a  common  and  good  one — and  it  may  not.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  quite  as  likely  to  mislead  and  confuse  the  child  as  to  enlight- 
en and  educate  him.  The  abstract  meaning  which  he  has  learned 
from  his  book  may  have  to  be  unlearned  at  his  very  first  contact 
with  the  concrete  and  the  real.  That  meaning  of  language,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  is  acquired  from  daily  life  and  experience, 
is  generally  most  lasting  and  most  correct.  The  child  is  impressed 
and  interested  by  what  he  sees  and  feels,  but  what  he  learns  with- 
out appreciating  and  commits  without  comprehending,  he  neither 
cares  nor  tries  to  remember.  Let  not,  then,  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  pupil's  school-days  be  spent  in  vain  attempts  to  acquire  and 
retain  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words,  by  committing  the 
definitions.  Much,  however,  may  be  done  in  the  right  direction, 
by  oral  and  inductive  teaching.  A  reading  exercise,  for  instance, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass,  without  drawing  out  the  pupil's 
ideas  of  the  meaning  of  the  language  used,  as  well  as  its  origin 
and  varied  application.  More  of  oral  kind  of  teaching  which  real- 
ly educates  may  be  employed  here,  than  in  almost  any  other  branch  ; 
particularly  with  young  pupils.  And  what  we  have  said  here  ap- 
plies more  especially  to  the  lower  classes.  Teachers  may  find  it 
profitable  to  let  the  highest  class  in  their  schools  learn  the  defini- 
tions, requiring  them  not  only  to  spell  and  define  all  the  words, 
but  to  give  synonyms  and  illustrate  the  different  uses  of  the  same 
words. 

Give  short  lessons  and  review.  The  teacher  must  exercise  his 
judgment  as  to  the  proficiency  and  aptness  of  his  pupils,  and  be 
careful  to  assign  lessons  wi£hin  their  capacity.  It  is  better  that 
the  lesson  should  be  too  short  than  too  long.  As  a  general  rule 
we  would  suggest,  for  the  higher  classes,  one  column  in  Town's 
Speller,  once  a  day,  and  for  the  lower  classes,  half  a  column,  twice 
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a  day.  But  the  teacher  will  be  governed  mainly  by  attendant  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  the  habit  should  prevail  of  repeatedly 
reviewing  every  exercise  except  the  spelling.  An  instance  never 
has  come  under  our  observation,  where  teachers  have  practiced 
such  review.  But  why  should  it  not  be  done  ?  Certainly,  review 
here  is  as  valuable  as  in  other  exercises.  If  each  advance  lesson 
is  properly  prepared,  the  labor  of  review  cannot  be  much,  and  yet 
its  efficacy  in  fixing  the  lesson  permanently  in  the  mind  is  very 
great.  The  pupil  should  be  taught  that  a  review  of  his  previous 
lesson  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  his  task  as  the  preparation  of  the 
advance ;  and  time  should  be  taken  at  each  exercise  to  go  over 
thoroughly  the  whole  lesson.  , 

Allow  hut  one  trial  on  a  word.  We  have  known  some  teachers 
to  allow  their  pupils  to  make  the  third  attempt  at  spelling  the  same 
word,  before  putting  it  to  the  next.  Most  teachers,  we  think,  allow 
two  trials.  If  the  lesson  is  mastered,  one  is  enough.  It  matters 
not  what  our  spelling-books  may  be,  or  what  the  facilities  at  hand 
for  the  acquirement  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  spelling ;  it  is 
certain  that  it  will  not  be  acquired  -unless  the  right  habits  of  study 
are  rigidly  enforced.  The  pupil  should  study  his  lesson  till  he  is 
perfectly  certain  he  can  spell  every  word  just  right — till  he  can 
recall  in  a  moment  to  his  mind's  eye,  the  form  of  a  word,  and  the 
exact  collocation  of  all  its  letters.  "When  that  is  done,  he  will  not 
ask  for  a  second  trial.  And  do  not  require  your  pupils  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  after  you,  before  they  spell.  That  is  useless. 
Rather  let  them  signify  that  they  understand  the  word  by  spell- 
ing it  distinctly,  and  pronouncing  each  sylable. 

Awaken  a  vigorous  and  healthful  emulation.  How  ?  It  is  one 
of  those  processes  which*  cannot  be  indicated  by  any  definite  rule. 
The  securing  of  right  habits  of  study,  and  of  a  cheerful  conform- 
ity to  wholesome  discipline  is  the  foundation.  And  much  depends 
on  the  versatility  and  ingenuity  of  the  teacher.  The  bare  fact 
that  you  start  with  requiring  good  lessons  will  open  the  eyes  of 
your  pupils  with  interest.  Then  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
that  interest  may  be  incidentally  fostered  and  increased.  In  some 
schools  we  have  noticed  that  the  teachers  did  not  avail  themselves 
of  that  very  simple,  but  by  no  means  inefficient  system  of  "taking 
places."     It  is  a  fact  which  every  one's  experience  will  verify,  that 
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the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils  may  be  very  much  en- 
hanced by  this  process. 

And  we  do  not  believe  it  is  unwise  or  injudicious  to  stimulate 
the  efforts  of  scholars  by  a  well-regulated  system  of  prizes.  Many 
districts  make  a  special  appropriation  of  money  to  be  devoted  to 
this  purpose.  Where  this  is  not  done,  teachers  themselves  would 
do  well  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Very  large  profits  would  result 
from  a  very  small  capital.  A  single  book,  for  instance,  off'ered  as 
a  prize  to  the  best  speller  in  each  class,  would  be  more  effectual, 
not  only  in  exciting  a  lively  interest  and  emulation,  but  in  secur- 
ing promptness  and  punctuality,  than  a  month's  teaching  and  a 
cord  of  birch. 

Again,  much  may  be  done  to  maintain  the  interest  of  the  class 
by  varying  the  exercise  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  well-known 
that  some  scholars  will  spell  orally  almost  any  word  that  is  put  to 
them,  but  will  continually  blunder  in  writing.  The  fault  suggests 
its  own  remedy.  Accustom  your  pupils  to  the  practice  of  writing 
their  words,  both  on  the  slate  and  blackboard,  and  let  them  cor- 
rect each  other. 

Occasionally  require  the  class  to  prepare  a  lesson  from  the  dic- 
tionary. There  will  be  something  valuable  learned  besides  spelling. 
We  have  known  pupils  fifteen  years  old  who  did  not  know  how 
to  find  a  given  word  in  the  dictionary.  You  may  teach  a  class  the 
process  during  one  exercise,  by  making  out  a  list  of  words,  and 
accompanying  each  pupil  thoroughly  throughout  his  search  for 
them. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  teachers  of  the  value  of  those 
miscellaneous  exercises  to  be  found  in  the  last  part  of  most  spell- 
ing-books. Equally  simple,  available  and  useful  matter  can  be 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  same  compass,  when  considered  not 
only  with  reference  to  its  value  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  of  awaken- 
ing the  enthusiasm  of  pupils,  by  adding  novelty,  variety  and  ob- 
vious utility  to  the  too  often  tedious  routine  of  spelling-book  ex- 
ercises. 

Evening  spelling-schools  may  also  be  made  an  agreeable  medi- 
um of  accomplishing  much  good.  Other  means  might  be  men- 
tioned ;  but  the  experience  of  every  teacher  will  constantly  suggest 
the  various  agencies  of  good  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  spec- 
ify.    We   only   hope   that  from   what  we  have   already  said,  the 
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teachers  of  our  coming  winter  schools  may  be  in  some  degree  aid- 
ed and  encouraged  in  the  labor  of  sending  forth  a  generation  of 
good  spellers.  kennebec. 

Octoher,  1858. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 


What  is  the  secret  of  good  government  in  school  ?  The  ques- 
tion, perhaps,  is  not  easily  answered.  Different  teachers,  who 
have  been  successful  disciplinarians,  would  undoubtedly  give  dif- 
ferent theories  of  the  art  of  governing,  or  different  versions  of 
the  same  theory,  in  many  cases.  Theories,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  school  government,  are,  for  the  most  part,  framed  according  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  and  characteristics  of  individual  teach- 
ers. 

The  voice  of  experience,  however,  has  established  certain  facts 
or  principles,  which  we  believe  are  common  to  all  theories  for  the 
government  of  schools.  It  is  our  purpose  in  this  article  to  notice 
a  few  of  those  essential  requisites  in  the  teacher  or  his  mode  of 
governing,  the  want  of  which  we  conceive  to  be  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  failure  in  the  management  of  our  schools. 

And  first,  we  would  mention  the  very  obvious  fact, — and  yet 
one  which  is  not  always  borne  in  mind — that  the  teacher,  in  order 
to  govern  his  school  well,  must  be  always  sure  to  govern  himself 
well.  This  is  indispensable  in  all  cases,  and  particularly  so  in 
those  where  promptness  or  severity  of  discipline  is  demanded. 
He  who  gives  loose  to  passion  because  of  sudden  insult  or  breach 
of  propriety  on  the  part  of  pupils,  will  be  sure  to  fall  into  trouble 
at  the  outset.  He  will  act  hastily  and  rashly,  and  be  hurried  of- 
tentimes into  untenable  positions,  from  which  it  is  always  mortify- 
ing to  back  down,  however  strongly  a  second  thought  may  dictate 
the  expediency.^  of  so  doing.  Let  not  the  teacher  appear  rash  or 
vindictive  in  any  emergency,  but  remember  that  in  school-keep- 
ing, as  well  as  in  law,  politics,  or  anything  else,  the  true  policy  is 
always  to  keep  cool. 

The  government  of  a  school  is  in  many  respects  like  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  state,  and  should  be  administered  with  the  same 
coolness  and  deliberation.     Kegulations  are  to  the  one  what  laws 
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are  to  the  other  ;  and  in  neither  case  are  they  to  remain,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  dead  letter,  or  on  the  other,  to  be  used  as  weapons 
of  vengeance  wherewith  to  terrify  the  disobedient  into  submission. 
Their  legitimate  object  is  to  secure  the  greatest  good  of  all ;  and 
if  rightly  and  judiciously  framed,  and  upheld  and  enforced  with 
calm  decision,  that  object  is  in  its  fullest  sense  attained.  The 
teacher  who  keeps  this  object  in  view  in  governing  his  school  will 
avoid  extremes,  and  never  seem  unreasonable  or  vindictive  in 
dealing  out  his  rewards  and  punishments,  or  fall  into  the  embar- 
rassments of  hasty  and  excited  action.  He  will  entitle  himself 
to  the  respect  of  his  pupils.  We  cannot  well  overrate  the  im- 
portance of  the  teacher's  governing  with  discretion.  A  losing 
step  here,  at  the  commencement  of  a  school,  is  almost  always 
sure  to  place  him  at  disadvantage  with  his  scholars.  It  will  gen- 
erally diminish  their  respect  for  him,  and  destroy  the  dignity  and 
efficiency  of  his  government. 

Again,  the  government  of  a  school  should  not  only  be  adminis- 
tered with  judgment  and  discretion,  but  should  be  such  from  its 
nature  as  to  be  capable  of  being  so  administered.  We  mean  by 
this  that  the  rules  and  regulations  should  be  rightly  and  judicious- 
ly framed.  We  believe  in  the  utility  of  a  few  good,  wholesome 
rules.  Let  them  not  be  too  numerous,  nor  ill  adapted  to  scholars 
of  different  ages.  Young  gentlemen  and  young  ladies  cannot  be 
expected  to  conform  to  regulations  of  the  nursery  and  the  infant 
school ;  neither  can  young  children  be  brought  to  observe  with 
strictness  the  ^^  hours  of  study, ^^  and  various  other  regulations 
suitable  for  advanced  scholars.  It  is  unnatural  in  either  case.  In 
a  mixed  school,  let  the  teacher  give  heed  to  this  before  he  lays 
down  a  single  rule  or  regulation.  A  case  quite  recently  fell  un- 
der our  observation  where  a  teacher  of  considerable  reputation  for 
success  was  driven  almost  to  the  alternative  of  abandoning  his 
school  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  he  encountered  in  enforcing  his 
rules.  His  pupils  were  mostly  advanced,  and  the  particular  rule 
which  occasioned  the  trouble  was  that  such  of  them  as  were 
found  guilty  of  whispering  during  study  hours  should  pay  the 
penalty  of  sweeping  the  school-room  after  school.  Think  of  com- 
pelling a  young  gentleman  or  lady  who  had  inadvertently  trans- 
gressed to  perform  such  a  penalty  as  this  !  Is  it  not  preposter- 
ous ?     The  rule,  to  say  the  least,  was  injudiciously  conceived,  and 
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in  the  case  referred  to,  proved  impracticable  in  the  attempt  to  en- 
force it.  The  scholars  had  long,  since  graduated  from  the  nursery 
and  infant  school,  and  were  disinclined  to  submit  again  to  that 
sort  of  discipline. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  forming 
rules  for  the  government  of  a  school.  In  no  department  of  a 
teacher's  labors  is  a  sound  discretion  more  indispensable  than  in 
this.  Regard  must  be  had  not  only  to  the  ages,  temperaments, 
habits  and  dispositions  of  pupils,  but  to  that  good  sense  in  general, 
which  will  commend  itself  to  the  approbation  of  parents  and  all 
others  interested  in  the  pupils'  behalf. 

Another  very  important  point,  or  rather  another  requisite  in 
the  government  of  a  school,  is  to  have  the  teacher's  position  main- 
lined. Let  us  not  be  understood  by  this  to  mean  that  a  distant 
and  cold  reserve  is  to  be  observed  by  the  teacher,  or  that  he  is  to 
assume  any  airs  of  superiority  which  render  him  unapproachable 
to  his  scholars.  Far  from  this.  What  we  believe  necessary  is 
simply  that  pupils  should  be  made  to  realize  and  understand  the 
rightful  authority  of  the  teacher,  the  respect  due  to  his  position, 
and  their  obligations  to  comply  with  the  reasonable  requirements 
of  his  government.  The  two  positions  of  teacher  and  pupil  are 
distinct ;  and  the  relative  duties  and  obligations  growing  out  of 
each  should  be  distinctly  and  mutually  understood.  We  have 
known  schools  where  the  teacher  could  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  scholars  ;  where  he  was  accosted  by  the  latter  with  the 
same  rude  familiarity  with  which  they  were  wont  to  accost  each 
other.  We  have  heard  the  distracted  master  of  such  a  school  beg 
and  beseech  of  his  listless  pupils  to  observe  order,  enjoin  upon 
them  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  "  less  whispering ^^^  and  tap 
repeatedly  on  his  desk  for  "  sileneey^  all  seemingly  to  little  or  no 
purpose.  How  futile !  The  hurly-burly  of  such  a  disordered 
school-room  is  quelled  by  no  such  ineflfectual  means.'  A  revolu- 
tion must  first  be  brought  about ;  and  upon  the  new  leaf  to  be 
turned  over  must  be  learned  the  lesson  that  the  teacher's  first  and 
imperative  duty,  indeed  his  very  sine  qua  non  is  to  govern  and 
preserve  order.  This  is  to  be  done  at  all  hazards.  Recitations, 
study,  every  exercise  of  the  school  must  be  suspended  and  remain 
suspended,  until  this  victory  is  achieved.  Better,  we  should  say, 
or  the  teacher  to  spend  half  a  term  of  school  in  establishing  his 
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authority  and  rendering  his  government  efficient,  than  undertake 
to  teach  amidst  confusion  and  disorder.  As  an  instructor,  he  can 
accomplish  more  in  one  week  where  the  proper  dignity  and  effi- 
ciency of  his  government  is  maintained,  than  in  a  whole  term  of 
school  where  interruption,  inattention  and  disorder  prevail. 

We  have  thus  but  glanced  at  a  few  points  which  we  deem  of 
importance  for  the  successful  management  of  a  school.  Very  many 
of  the  failures  in  government  among  school-teachers,  we  appre- 
hend, result  from  an  oversight  of  these  simple,  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. New  beginners  are  particularly  apt  to  conceive  that  there 
are  some  abstruse  secrets  to  be  got  hold  of  before  they  can  govern 
their  schools  well ;  and  while  searching  and  straining  after  these 
hidden  things,  they  lay  quite  aside  the  plain,  common-sense  prin- 
ciples of  action.  In  striving  to  make  a  difficult  thing  of  what 
really  is  very  simple,  they  are  too  often  perplexed  and  led  into  dif- 
ficulty. 

Let  t^he  teacher  at  the  commencement  of  his  school  resolve  that 
he  will  be  firm,  resolute  and  unwavering  in  maintaining  his  gov- 
ernment, acting  at  the  same  time  with  calmness  and  discretion  in 
every  emergency  ;  let  him  exercise  judgment  and  plain,  good  com- 
mon sense  in  framing  his  rules  and  regulations,  being  careful  al- 
ways not  to  establish  a  code  which  he  cannot  carry  out ;  and  let 
him  then  in  a  courteous  and  respectful  manner  claim  of  his  pupils 
the  respect  and  obedience  due  to  his  position  and  himself,  showing 
by  his  example  an  earnestness  and  perseverance  in  his  calling 
worthy  of  their  imitation,  and  he  will  generally  succeed.  The 
spirit  of  rebellion,  disorder,  and  mischief  will  soon  be  quelled, 
and  in  its  stead  will  appear  the  laudable  emulation  of  scholars 
vieing  with  each  other  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  striving 
for  the  palm  of  scholarship.  Teacher  and  scholars  will  co-operate, 
parents  become  interested  and  lend  their  influence  at  home,  and  in- 
deed, wherever  there  is  power  capable  of  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  school,  that  power  will  be  exerted.  The  simple  secret  of 
so  much  good  lies,  it  seems,  in  the  judgment,  discretion  and  self- 
respect  of  the  teacher.  m. 


The  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the  love-making,  or  wooing  of 
it ;  the  knowledge  of  truth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it ;  and  the 
belief  of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it, —  is  the  sovereign 
good  of  human  nature. —  Bacon. 
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For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
TEACHERS'  CONVENTION  AT   CHINA. 

Permit  me  to  occupy  a  little  room  in  the  Maine  Teacher  to  ex- 
press what  I  believe  to  be  an  act  of  justice  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. I  had  the  pleasure  to  attend  the  Teachers'  Convention  for 
Kennebec  County,  held  at  China  village,  in  the  Baptist  church, 
conducted  by  Messrs.  C.  Northend  of  Connecticut,  and  M.  T. 
Brown  of  New  Hampshire.  Two  hundred  and  ten  teachers  were 
present.  Having  attended  several  of  the  Teachers'  Conventions 
of  former  years,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  thought  invidious  when  I 
say  that  the  number  of  practical  teachers  in  attendance,  the  inter- 
est evinced  by  them  as  well  as  by  the  community  at  large,  togeth- 
er with  the  very  able  board  of  instruction,  produced  happier  re- 
,  suits  than  any  former  session.  The  practical  utility  of  Teachers' 
Institutes  cannot  for  a  moment  longer  be  doubted.  None  can  fail 
to  appreciate  the  Convention  system,  when  once  they  become  ac- 
quainted with  its  operations  and  advantages.  Although' success 
in  teaching  and  governing  a  school  may  depend  much  upon  natu- 
ral tact  and  ability,  still  we  need  something  more.  We  need 
large  experience.  This  the  young  teacher  has  not.  He  needs 
just  the  instruction  and  discipline  which  the  Teachers'  Institute 
affords  him — the  result  of  others'  experience.  He  is  here  taught  by 
lectures  and  otherwise,  how  to  apply  himself  at  once  to  his  task 
to  the  best  possible  advantage.  But  for  this,  he  might  split  upon 
the  rock  where  many  others  have,  because  they  did  not  know  how 
to  teach  and  govern  a  school,  who  otherwise  might  have  been  em- 
inently useful.  He  may  read  "  Lectures  on  School-keeping  ;  " 
"  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,"  &c.  <Sz;c.,  but  nothing 
can  supply  the  place  of  the  living,  practical  teacher. 

I  will  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  not  one  who  attended  our 
Convention,  however  long  his  experience  or  high  his  attainments, 
who  will  not  say  that  he  is  better  qualified  to  fulfill  the  high 
trust  as  a  teacher  of  youth  than  before.  I  wish  to  say  in  this  con- 
nection, that  if  the  State  of  Maine  is  true  to  her  real  interests, 
she  will  more  amply  endow  these  indispensable  auxiliaries  in  the 
education  of  her  children.  Furthermore,  we  need  another  wheel 
in  our  educational  machinery  to  perfect  its  movements,  which  the 
Legislature   should  immediately  supply,   namely ;  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  State  Normal  School,  and  thereby  save  to  the  State  the 
hundreds  of  dollars  now  annually  spent  in  other  States  where 
those  institutions  are  to  be  found. 

But  to  return  to  our  Kennebec  Institute.  I  wish  to  briefly  par- 
ticularize upon  the  exercises  of  our  convention. 

On  Monday  evening  we  were  entertained  with  a  very  highly 
instructive  lecture  by  Mr.  Northend,  upon  the  "  Work  and  the 
Workmau,"  in  which  he  presented  the  true  position  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  work  to  be  accomplished  by  him. 

Tuesday  evening,  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Brown  upon  the  duties  de- 
volving upon  teachers.  Wednesday  evening,  a  lecture  by  Mr. 
Northend  upon  the  duties  of  parents,  and  the  discipline  of  their 
children.  ^  ^ 

Thursday  evening,  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Brown  upon  tlie  school  and 
its  government,  and  an  address  by  Mr.  Dunnell,  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  schools,  in  which  he  most  eloquently  set  forth  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  all  in  the  support  of  popular  education. 
Friday  evening,  an  address  by  Mr.  Dunnell,  in  which  was  present- 
ed in  most  encouraging  terms  the  duty  of  parents  and  teachers  to 
labor  for  the  interests  of  our  common  schools,  and  also  addresses 
by  Messrs.  Northend  and  Brown.  On  all  the  above-mentioned  oc- 
casions, the  house  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  listeners  pro- 
foundly attentive.  All  the  lectures  and  addresses  were  character- 
ized by  distinguished  ability  and  earnestness,  which  told  with  re- 
markable efl'ect  upon  all  present.  The  school  exercises  each  day 
wete  conducted  in  a  manner  highly  interesting  and  instructive. 
I  think  they  could  hardly  be  excelled  ;  and  for  so  short  a  time  a 
great  amount  of  labor  was  performed.  The  exercises  during  each 
day  and  evening  were  interspersed  with  singing,  accompanied  by 
the  seraphine  by  Miss  O.  A.  Broad,  which  afforded  great  delight. 

I  cannot  neglect  to  speak  of  that  pleasant  walk  to  the  grove, 
after  the  labors  of  the  day,  when  about  three  hundred  joined  in 
the  procession,  headed  by  the  fine  music  of  the  China  W.  O. 
Band  ;  nor  of  that  treat  of  fruit  and  those  fine  speeches  by  Mr. 
Dunnell,  Mr.  Brown,  and  others. 

In  fine,  we  think  our  convention  not  a  mere  experiment,  but  a 
complete  success,  which  I  believe  will  tell  with  powerful  eifect  on 
the  cause  of  popular  education.  old  kei^tnebec. 
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From  the  Portland  Advertiser. 

TEACHERS'  CONVENTION  —  YORK  COUNTY. 

The  Teachers*  Convention  for  the  County  of  York,  at  Cornish, 
last  week,  deserves  a  word  or  two  of  public  notice.  We  think, 
in  numbers,  it  has  never  been  equaled  in  this  county.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  enrolled  their  names  as  members  ;  and  it  was 
evident  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  that  their  aim  was  one. — 
They  came  together  for  a  single  purpose  —  to  get  good  and  do 
good—  to  advance  the  interests  of  common  schools  and  be  quali- 
fied for  the  great  work  of  Teachers.  Their  prompt  and  regular 
attendance  was  remarkable.  The  instructions  and  lectures  of  each 
day  and  evening  were  the  great  central  point  of  attraction.  The 
seats  were  all  occupied  usually  before  the  hour  of  meeting.  There 
were  no  stragglers,  no  tardy  ones  here.  And  then  the  order,  the 
decorum  ;  such  a  pattern  of  propriety  in  the  house,  on  the  way, 
every  where,  was  noticed  and  spoken  of  as  it  deserved  and  evinced 
more  than  anything  else  their  fitness  for  the  vocation  of  Teachers. 
It  was  well  said  by  Mr.  Northend,  ''  The  schoolmaster  must  be  a 
gentleman.^^  A  gentleman  in  the  best,  in  the  refined  sense  of  the 
word.  In  olden  times  it  was  said  a  gentleman  was  one  who  wore 
''along  tailed  coat."  In  these  latter  days  to  be  considered  a 
gentleman  one  must  be  graced  with  a  shawl  in  the  estimation  of 
some.  Mr.  N's  definition  of  a  gentleman  went  a  great  deal  fur- 
ther. It  is  not  enough  that  he  is  a  scholar  — he  must  have  good 
breeding — good  manners — a  heart  as  well  as  a  head. 

Mr.  Clay  once  said,  "  No  man  ever  lost  anything  by  being 
courteous."  All  seemed  to  act  upon  this  principle,  and  vie  with 
each  other  in  acts  of  kindness,  and  this  it  was  which  went  far  to 
characterize  it  the  "  crack"  convention. 

Mr.  Dunnell  contributed  his  full  share  of  interest,  and  to  him 
are  we  indebted  for  aff'ording  us  this  occasion  of  pleasure  and 
profit.  We  owe  him  something  for  the  procurement  of  such  ahle, 
accomplished  and  gentlemanly  instructors  and  lecturers  as  Messrs. 
Northend  and  Brown.  They  were  men  with  hearts  as  well  as 
heads.  "  A  word  fitly  spoken — how  good  it  is  !"  Never  was  this 
truth  more  beautifully  and  forcibly  exemplified,  than  in  the  daily 
teachings  and  lectures  of  these  gentlemen.      If  there  are  better 
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men  for  the  work  we  have'nt  seen — we  don't  know  them.     We 
are  content  with  them  and  their  success. 

The  citiz3ns  of  the  place  who  seconded  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Dunnell  to  have  the  convention  here  elicited  from  Messrs.  Bun- 
nell, Northend  and  Brown,  members  of  the  convention  and  strang- 
ers, encomiums  they  may  well  be  proud  to  merit.  By  this  conven- 
tion an  interest  in  the  subject  of  common  schools  has  been  awak- 
ened that  can  never  be  lost  or  die  out.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
very  many  parents  and  citizens  gave  their  daily  attendance  at  the 
convention.  And  some  farmers,  who  came  a  distance  of  eight  or 
ten  miles  to  bring  their  children  the  first  day,  just  dropped  in  to 
see  a  teachers'  convention.  The  result  was  they  couldn't  get 
away — about  every  day  they  came  in  and  were  observed  among 
the  most  interested  and  earnest  listeners.  The  closing  scene 
Friday  night,  was  one  of  the  times.  Before  the  hour  the  Metho- 
dist Chapel  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity — mostly  with  ladies. 
Mr.  Dunnell  addressed  parents  and  teachers  earnestly  and  eloquent- 
ly.  Mr.  Northend,  to  the  regret  of  all,  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
day  before.  The  readings  by  Mr.  Brown  were  such  as  he  alone 
could  give. 

Resolutions  by  a  committee  of  the  convention,  highly  eulogis- 
tic of  teachers'  conventions  in  general  and  this  one  in  particular^ 
called  up  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Cole  and  Pearl,  Arthur  McArthur, 
and  Messrs.  Dunnell  and  Brown — all  of  whom  spoke  with  feeling 
and  efi'ect. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  to  tfte  citizens  of  the  place  for  "  their 
generous  hospitality,"  and  for  their  large  contributions  in  stock  to 
the  "  good  time" — were  responded  to  by  Messrs.  Jameson,  Ayer 
and  Wedgwood,  who  for  themselves  and  others,  expressed  entire 
satisfaction  with  their  share  of  the  dividends. 

For  more  than  three  hours  the  crowded  house  gave  earnest  and 
untiring  attention  —  and  only  complained  that  the  proceedings 
broke  up  too  soon.  Many  who  met  there  for  the  first  time  linger- 
ed to  assure  and  reassure  each  other  of  kind  remembrance,  and 
bid  each  other  last  "  good  night."  vidi. 

Cornish,  Oct.  13,  1858. 
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From  the  Democratic  Advocate. 
TEACHERS'  CONVENTION  AT  TURNER. 

Another  anniversary  of  our  teachers  is  past.  A  happy  week  is 
gone.  Mutual  greetings  have  been  made,  partings  interchanged, 
and  now  again  we  are  at  home. 

There  is  probably  not  a  teacher  in  Androscoggin  who  has  at- 
tended this  convention,  but  that  has  been  instructed,  encouraged, 
and  made  happy.  Turner,  indeed,  as  says  one  of  the  resolutions, 
seems  to  be  the  place  for  holding  teachers'  conventions. 

Nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  were  present,  many  of 
whom  were  not  present  last  year.  The  interest  which  continued 
during  the  entire  week  proves  that  we  have  had  good  instructors 
and  teachable  pupils.  If  the  same  holds  true  when  we  come  to 
our  common  schools,  it  is  all  our  county  can  ask.  And  perhaps 
we  ought  to  say,  that  if  any  county  may  be  proud  of  her  teachers, 
Androscoggin  is  the  county. 

Profs.  Chadbourne  and  Brickett  are  among  the  number  of  best 
teachers  whom  we  have  ever  seen.  Their  instruction  was  of  the 
highest  order  of  excellence.  Their  manner  of  presenting  facts 
was  such  as  may  well  be  imitated  by  many  of  our  teachers. 
Firmness,  self-confidence,  and  kindness  were  eminent  characteris- 
tics. They  won  the  love  and  respect  of  the  convention,  and  they 
leave  the  pleasantest  memories  behind.  This  I  believe  to  be  the 
great  secret  of  government  in  common  schools.  If  scholars  obey 
because  they  love  the  teacher  and  want  to  obey,  all  is  accomplished 
that  is  necessary  in  this  direction,  save  that  the  teacher  must  show 
himself  worthy  of  a  scholar's  love  at  all  times  if  possible. 

Prof.  Chadbourne  taught  Physical  Geography,  Geology  as  con- 
nected with  it,  and  Grammar.  I  have  scarcely  ever  seen  a  man 
who  evinced  such  skill  in  the  departments  he  taught ;  and  had 
not  Prof.  Brickett  been  present  and  been  known,  we  should  say  so 
decidedly.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  review  the  instruction  impart- 
ed to  the  convention.  We  only  say  that  it  was  all  we  could  de- 
sire. 

Prof.  Brickett  taught  Arithmetic  and  Reading  with  great  suc- 
cess. He  was  at  Turner  last  year  connected  with  the  convention, 
and  all  who  knew  him  were  ready  to  greet  him  as  a  friend  and 
successful  instructor.     Arithmetic  is  easily  explained,  he  thinks  ; 
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and  hearing  him  explain  it,  it  seems  so.  He  read  Poe's  celebrated 
poem  called  "  The  Raven,"  during  which  the  house  was  still — 
still  as  the  grave.     The  poem  and  the  reading  were  excellent. 

The  lectures  correspond  to  the  other  instruction  which  we  re- 
ceived. We  have  rarely,  if  ever,  listened  to  better.  Indeed,  we 
do  not  speak  half  we  would  say  when  we  confess  that  the  con- 
vention surpassed  our  expectations.  No  one  who  was  there  will 
ever  raise  his  voice  against  teachers'  conventions,  if  he  has  a  soul 
within  him  susceptible  of  appreciating  the  good.  There  is  no  in- 
strumentality in  the  State  so  well  calculated  to  raise  the  standard 
of  our  instruction  as  these  conventions  of  teachers.  Nor  will 
there  be  till  our  State  shall  do  her  duty,  and  establish  a  Normal 
School.  It  is  what  the  interests  of  teachers  demand — it  is  what  the 
interest  of  every  child  in  the  State  demands.  A  Normal  School  is 
the  great  necessity  of  teachers;  and  how  can  Maine  expect  her  teach* 
ers  to  be  fitted  for  their  task,  unless  she  provides  a  way  of  instruc- 
tion ?  How  can  teachers  instruct  others  unless  they  know  something 
themselves  ?  And  how  shall  they  be  properly  qualified  to  instruct 
others  when  the  great  source  of  practical  knowledge  is  denied 
them  ?  Maine  owes  her  teachers  a  Normal  School ;  and  what 
say  you,  teachers,  shall  we  not  call  on  the  State  now  for  what 
she  owes  us  ?  We  say  yes  ;  and  let  our  zeal  in  this  matter  show 
to  the  State  that  we  are  in  earnest.  Let  us  call  till  we  are  answer- 
ed— let  U8  call  till  all  the  interests  of  our  common  schools  are  ad- 
vanced— and  a  Normal  School  is  the  home  and  pride  of  teachers. 

The  resolutions  of  the  convention  expressed  the  desire  that  we 
have  a  school  that  shall  be  the  home  of  teachers  ;  a  Normal 
school  is  the  cry  of  every  one  who  is  zealous  in  educational  inter- 
ests. Thanks  were  rendered  to  the  Hon.  Mark  H.  Dunnell  for 
the  efficient  manner  in  which  he  performed  his  duties.  He  em- 
ployed the  best  of  instructors. 

Friday  evening  the  convention  met  at  the  Village  Hall,  and 
spent  an  hour  or  two  in  social  converse  and  congratulation,  but, 
most  of  all,  to  exchange  words  of  parting  and  hopes  of  meeting 
again.     The  convention,  we  say,  was  a  happy  one. 

The  Turner  Village  people  opened  hearts  and  houses,  and  "  en- 
tertained strangers  "  most  kindly.  She  is  not  a  whit  behind  the 
chiefest  town.  epsilon. 
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SELF-DENIAL. 

BY    JOSEPHINE    K.    HEWE8. 

The  perfect  ideal  of  human  character  may  be  separated  into 
the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  and  in  each  of  these  we 
discover  the  beauty  and  the  worth,  which  render  the  whole  the 
object  of  our  highest  reverence.  Yet  never  in  one  of  mortal  birth 
can  be  found  the  divine  blending  of  all  virtues  and  graces.  The 
longing  cry  of  the  purer  spirit  of  affection  is  but  vain  ;  the  life 
search,  hopeless  ;  and  only  in  the  Infinite,  will  desire  be  satisfied. 

Charity  is  the  crowning  excellence  of  human  character,  that  in 
which  perfection  must  lie.  It  is  the  amaranthine  flower  in  the 
angel-twined  wreath  of  Christian  graces.  Paul,  in  matchless  elo- 
quence, has  told  us  of  its  power,  making  it  "  chief  among  the 
blessed  three,"  and  adding,  in  sublime  triumph,  that  it  "  never 
faileth."  When  subjected  to  a  complete  analysis,  we  find  it  to 
contain  every  virtue  that  can  adorn  our  nature ;  and  prominent 
among  those  that  cluster  around  it,  at  least,  in  such  a  world  as 
this,  is  Self-Denial.  Simple,  pure,  and  lowly  in  itself,  yet  en- 
nobling in  its  influence,  we  have  but  to  consider  its  beauty  and 
its  worth,  to  find  in  it  marks  of  the  same  celestial  origin  as  the 
love  from  Avhich  it  springs,  and  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  But  it 
is  needful  to  distinguish  Self-Denial  from  certain  weaknesses  and 
errors  with  which  it  is  often  confounded.  Self-Denial  is  not  the 
Self-Distrust  which  often  dwells  in  timid  and  irresolute  spirits, 
filling  life  with  failure  and  disappointment. 

Self-Denial  is  not  Self-Torture.  It  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
morbid  spirit  which  transforms  every  cheerful  labor  into  the  thank- 
less task  of  slavery,  and  darkens  all  the  sphere  of  life.  Nor  again 
does  it  consist  in  the  unwilling  martyrdom,  or  in  the  stoical  en- 
durance of  inevitable  ills.  Self-Denial  disclaims  alliance  with  all 
these  perversions  of  our  nature,  and  discloses  to  us  its  true  char- 
acter only  when  the  spirit  has  been  lifted  up  by  love,  to  behold, 
with  equal  eye,  the  interests  that  lie  imperiled  on  every  side,  and 
when  we  are  forbidden  by  every  thing  that  we  hold  most  sacred, 
to  choose  our  own  trivial  goods  before  the  highest  demands  of  a 
world  in  blindness  and  despair.  When  we  look  out  upon  the 
great  ocean  of  life,  over  which  in  sunshine  and  calm,  or  in  tossing 
and  storm,  we  are  so  resistlessly  borne  onward,  it  would  be    well 
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for  us  whose  frail  life-barks  are  perchance  lightly  bounding  upon 
the  glistening  crest,  far  above  the  dark  waters,  to  look  down  up- 
on those  who  may  be  struggling  in  the  abyss,  and  give  them 
timely  aid,  for  the  night  and  the  storm  may  also  be  on  our  path. 
But  there  are  motives  higher  than  the  selfish  care  of  ourselves, 
which  should  impel  us. 

We  feel  that  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  live — and  we  go  forth  in- 
to the  sunshine  and  the  summer's  bloom,  with  exultant,  happy 
hearts.  Yet  not  always  tranquilly  can  we  return  the  smiles  with 
which  Nature  calls  and  wins  us,  if  the  heart  does  not  beat  with 
pure  and  earnest  purpose,  and  strong  yearnings  to  make  all  those 
around  us  even  as  happy  as  ourselves. 

Self- Approval,  or  the  inward  consciousness  of  right,  and  the 
pleasures  which  result  from  the  successful  resistance  of  the  lower 
impulses,  can  not  fail  to  make  life,  even  in  its  every-day  trials, 
beautiful  and  pure. 

The  consciousness  that  from  our  hearts,  and  homes,  and  lives, 
the  light  shed  from  the  altars  of  Self-Sacrifice,  beams  heavenly 
bright,  will  fill  the  heart  with  a  joy  which  will  amply  repay  us 
for  the  toils  and  weariness  of  that  part  of  our  life-journey,  when 
we  walked  on  in  darkness  without  its  light  for  guide  and  comfort. 
It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  5e,  and  to  grow  selfish,  and  to  become 
forgetful  that  we  can,  and  that  we  ought  to  deny  ourselves.  There 
dawns  no  day  when  we  can  safely  and  truly  say,  "  Now  must  I 
yield  nothing,  resign  no  pleasure,  sacrifice  naught  of  ease  or  Self- 
Gratification."  Each  hour  and  moment  brings  its  duty  and  sacri- 
fice, discipline  ;  in  faith  and  patience  we  should  take  them  to  our 
hearts  and  make  their  teachings  welcome  guides. 

There  is  no  station  in  life  in  which  SeZ/'-Denial  may  not  be 
practiced.  By  the  lowliest  hearth,  in  the  palace  of  luxury  and 
wealth,  in  every  spirit,  the  indwelling  "  still  small  voice  "  shall 
speak  of  duty,  needful  sacrifice,  and  faithful  devotion.  Opportu- 
nities for  rare  and  unrivaled  acts  of  Self-Denial,  do  not  come  into 
the  lives  of  many ;  there  are  few  altars  from  which  arise  the  in- 
cense of  offerings  that  all  can  not  make,  but  in  each  day  and  hour 
there  can  be  usefulness,  and  that  present  happiness  which 
comes  from  striving  to  make  others  happy. 

The  sublime  exhibitions  of  heroic  endurance  and   patient  Self- 
Denial  which  the  records  of  the  past  contain,  come  to  us  with  in- 
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spiring  power,  and  we  follow  with  grateful  love  and  lasting  bene- 
dictions the  lives  that  have  furnished  them,  because  of  the  higher 
and  holier  aspirations  which  they  have  awakened  within  us.  Need 
we  recall  examples  ?  Almost  half  a  century  ago,  there  went  forth 
upon  a  high  and  holy  mission,  a  small  band  from  our  own  shores. 
Home,  country,  friends,  were  left  forever,  yet  though  stern  the 
trial  and  bitter  the  parting,  love,  and  devotion,  and  holy  deter- 
mination, were  mightier  and  stronger. 

Brave,  loving  hearts  were  glowing  in  those  woman  forms,  ear- 
nest purpose,  lofty,  and  we  may  trust  heaven-rewarded  endeavor 
in  the  undaunted,  courageous  spirits  of  their  companions,  com- 
forters, and  guides.  We  need  not  mention  the  familiar  and  al- 
most sainted  names  of  those  who  first  from  these  shores  went 
forth  with  a  legacy  of  love  to  darkened  heathen  climes.  "  How 
lived,  how  loved,  and  died,"  those  self-denying  holy  ones. 

On  a  distant,  lonely  isle  of  the  bright  Indian  sea,  the  loveliest 
and  the  youngest  of  that  toiling  group  was  earliest  laid,  and 
without  her  presence  or  her  aid  the  others  painfully  and  success- 
fully labored  on.  Now  of  that  noble  band  not  one  remains — and 
land  and  wave  have  severed  wide  the  graves  where  rest  the  forms 
that  shrined  such  strong  and  patient  spirits — but  the  light  of  their 
example  shall  yet  be  shed  through  far-coming  generations,  and 
over  "  mountain  wave  and  stream  "  those  names  shall  often  echo 
as  sweet  and  treasured  sounds. 

Self-Denial — the  words  and  the  actions  of  which  it  testifies, 
seem  quietly  to  glide  into  the  life  and  real  duties  of  the  true 
teacher.  It  is  not,  nor  can  it  be,  one  of  ease  and  pleasure  alone. 
Do  those  who  choose  it  wish  it  to  be  thus,  and  forget  the  joy  of 
victory,  the  satisfaction  of  successful  resistance  ?  Sometimes  the 
way  must  be  dark  and  rough,  which  at  last  shall  bring  the  earnest 
searcher  after  good  into  the  summer  bloom  and  sunshine  of  happi- 
ness and  sweetest  content. 

"  The  path  of  duty  is  the  way  to  glory, 
He  that  walks  it,  only  thirsting 
For  the  right,  and  learns  to  deaden 
Love  of  self — before  his  journey  closes, 
He  shall  find  the  stubborn  thistle  bursting 
Into  glossy  purples  which  out-redden 
All  voluptuous  garden-roses.*' 

— iV.  Y.  Teacher. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  LIBRARY. 

Every  profession  needs  its  apparatus  and  means  for  informa- 
tion to  insure  success,  without  frequent  mistakes  that  may  impair 
one's  usefulness,  and  prove  injurious  to  the  interests  of  others. 
A  man  to  be  an  accomplished  jurist  and  a  reputable  lawyer,  after 
having  completed  his  prescribed  course  of  study  and  qualified  him- 
self thoroughly  for  his  profession,  needs,  as  a  preliminary,  a  judi- 
ciously selected  Library  that  he  may  have  all  the  legal  decisions 
and  authorities  at  his  command,  ready  for  use  whenever  he  may 
require  them.  The  divine  cannot  be  a  profound  reasoner,  nor  a 
sound  metaphysician  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  points 
of  doctrine  he  is  called  to  discuss,  and  of  the  system  of  divinity 
he  is  accustomed  to  teach  ;  he  cannot  compare  his  own  with  dififer- 
ent  systems  of  theology  without  access  to  books  where  such  doc- 
trines are  fully  explained  by  those  who  believe  them.  Without 
these  means  of  obtaining  knowledge,  he  often  becomes  illiberal, 
and  a  bigot  in  his  profession.  Narrow-mindedness  is  the  result. 
One  idea  is  the  all-absorbing  theme  of  life.  Devotion  to  one 
thing,  or  small  things,  narrows  the  scope  of  thought,  and  incapaci- 
tates the  mind  for  comprehensive  views  of  subjects  contemplated. 

In  the  medical  profession,  one  must  possess  the  best  books, 
must  be  thoroughly  versed  in  their  contents  and  subjects,  must  pos- 
sess a  defiaite  knowledge  of  the  human  system,  and  of  all  the 
parts  that  compose  it.  With  perfect  scientific  knowledge,  he  must 
be  an  accurate  observer  of  the  nature  and  type  of  disease,  and 
note  carefully  each  successful  remedy.  Theory  and  practice  are 
here  combined.  The  reported  cases  of  others,  men  of  keen  per- 
ceptions, and  grasping  minds  of  what  has  come  under  their  obser- 
tion,  may  be  called  in  to  great  advantage ;  and  thus  the  united 
wisdom  of  the  experienced  may  become  the  common  property  of 
all.  The  lawyer,  the  minister,  the  doctor,  each  needs  his  library, 
and  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Journals  that  expound  the  princi- 
ples of  his  profession.  No  class  of  men  need  access  to  the  books 
and  journals  of  their  profession,  more  than  teachers.  Those  en- 
gaged in  teaching  are  commanding  a  higher  compensation  than 
formerly,  for  their  services ;  and  rightly  too.  They  cannot  con- 
tinue to  merit  public  confidence,  or  be  deserving  of  patronage  un- 
less they  are  advancing  in  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  re- 
quirements of  their  profession.  The  tendency  of  teaching  is  to 
egotism ;  and  self  is  too  frequently  the  motive  power  of  action. 
When  this  feature  displays  itself  prominently,  we  may  reasonably 
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infer  that  the  teacher  is  on  ihe  retrograde,  instead  of  advancing  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  his  profession.  Teachers,  without 
social  intercourse  and  frequent  interchange  of  views  and  sympa- 
thies, become  prejudiced,  iron-bound,  uncourteous,  and  illiberal. 
Associations,  Journals,  and  Libraries  are  among  the  teacher's  im- 
plements of  expansive  improvement.  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tions should  be  attended.  Educational  Journals  should  be  pat- 
ronized, and  let  me  here  commend  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  every  teacher  in  the  country  our  own  Journal  of  Education. 
The  books  of  our  profession  contain  valuable  lectures  and  instruc- 
tions, the  experiments  and  experience  of  practical  teachers,  in  con- 
ducting recitations,  in  the  government  and  discipline  of  schools, 
illustrating  the  manner  and  methods  of  imparting  instruction.  By 
carefully  conning  the  pages  of  such  books,  new  ideas  will  be  ac- 
quired ;  a  fresh  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  teacher  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  onerous  duties  ;  his  mind  will  become  vigorous 
and  active,  and  his  usefulness  enhanced.  Thoughts  thus  gained 
become  one's  own  property ;  by  a  systematic  digestion  of  them, 
they  can  be  carried  into  successful  operation  in  the  school-room. 
Works  treating  of  all  the  studies  taught  in  schools  have  been  ac- 
cumulating for  some  years  past.  A  choice  selection  of  these  should 
occupy  a  space  in  every  teacher's  Library.  The  too  common  re- 
mark, *'  that  every  one  must  be  his  own  original,  and  cannot  be 
benefited  by  the  methods  and  experience  of  others,"  is  absurd 
in  the  extreme.  This  sweeping  conservative  apology  for  non-im- 
provement carried  into  practice  would  be  striking  at  the  root  of 
every  species  of  progress.  By  it  the  argument  in  favor  of  Normal 
Schools  would  fall  to  the  ground.  The  teacher  can  be  an  artist, 
his  own  artificer,  and,  at  the  same  time,  use  to  advantage  the  tools 
of  others.  Methods  and  systems  can  be  acquired  and  used  ;  and 
perhaps,  by  the  inventive  powers  of  the  teacher,  improved.  The 
talent  of  the  teacher  may  not  be  so  much  wanting  as  his  skill. 
The  latter  may  be  greatly  increased  by  a  knowledge  of  the  thoughts 
and  experience  of  others.  This  may  be  obtained  from  the  writings, 
(books  of  others,)  exhibiting  their  views,  and  the  modtis  operandi 
of  their  schools.  The  teacher  should  be  conversant  with  history, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  with  the  classic  literature  of  the  age,  if 
he  would  be  intelligent,  magnify  his  office,  and  be  an  ornament  to 
his  profession.  The  frequent  perusal  of  model  writers  purifies  and 
elevates,  furnishes  aliment  for  conversation,  and  polishes  language. 
Men  of  experience  have  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  we  may 
erect  the  superstructure  of  surpassing  beauty.  Their  toils  have  en- 
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riclie  J  tlie  soil  from  which  we  may  derive  essential  nutriment.  Let 
us,  then,  as  teachers,  avail  ourselves  of  their  labors,  with  a  spirit 
of  commendable  enthusiasm,  emulate  their  virtues,  equal  their  in- 
dustry, and  surpass  their  progress  in  a  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  teaching.  Man's  usefulness  is  augmented  in  proportion  to  his 
increased  capacity.  The  faithful  teacher's  impressions  are  indeli- 
bly imprinted  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  Unborn  genera- 
tions will  possess  them,  and  strangers  will  bless  the  honored  in- 
struments of  good  to  them.  Judicious  reading  is  the  key  of  im- 
mortality, that  unlocks  the  treasures  of  human  and  divine  wisdom. 

O  books,  ye  monuments  of  mind,  concrete  Trisdom  of  the  wisest ; 
Sweet  solaces  of  daily  life ;  proofs  and  results  of  immortality ; 
Trees  yielding  all  fruits,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations ; 
Groves  of  knowledge,  where  all  may  eat,  nor  fear  a  flaming  sword ; 
Gentle  comrades,  kind  advisers  ;  friends,  comforts,  treasures ; 
Helps,  governments,  diversities  of  tongues,  who  can  weigh  your  worth  ? 

TUPPER. 

Ni  H.  Journal  of  Education. 


TEACHING  THE  ALPHABET— A  SPECIMEN  LESSON. 

Apparatus. — A  blackboard  ;  a  chart  of  easy  words  of  one  syl- 
lable ;  an  alphabet  chart ;  a  set  of  alphabet  cards,  with  a  grooved 
stick,  called  spelling-stick,  in  which  the  cards  may  be  inserted  in 
spelling  words  ;  and  a  slate  and  pencil  for  each  child. 

Preliminary  Training. — Children  should  not  be  put  to  reading 
immediately  upon  entering  school  for  the  first  time.  Judicious 
preliminary  exercises  will  render  subsequent  progress,  not  only  in 
this  but  in  other  branches,  more  rapid  and  satisfactory,  The  ob- 
ject of  these  exercises  should  be  to  train  the  ear  to  distinguish 
sounds,  and  the  organs  of  speech  to  utter  them  ;  to  form  habits 
of  attention  and  of  prompt  obedience  to  all  directions  ;  and  to  ex- 
cite the  curiosity,  or  desire  to  learn  something.  Such  being  the 
objects,  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  must  guide  in  the  selection 
and  adaptation  of  the  exercises. 

Lesson. — The  proper  preparatory  training  having  been  given, 
the  teacher  will  select  a  single  letter  to  begin  with ;  it  matters 
little  which.  Suppose  it  to  be  a.  The  card  containing  it  is  placed 
in  the  spelling-book  stick  in  view  of  all  the  class. 

T.  "  You  see  this  letter.  Now  look  at  me.  You  all  know 
me  when  you  see  me.  Now  I  wish  you  to  look  at  this  letter,  so 
that  you  will  know  it  whenever  you  see  it.  It  stands  for  a  sound. 
Listen,  and  hear  me  give  the  sound." 
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Having  enunciated  the  sound  distinctly  several  times,  taking 
care  to  secure  the  attention  of  all,  the  teacher  might  ask  if  any 
one  has  ever  heard  the  sound  before.  Some  may  remember  it  as 
given  among  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language.  If  so,  they 
are  pleased  to  find  that  the  lesson  is  connected  with  something 
learned  before.  If  it  is  not  recalled,  give  the  vowel  sounds  pro- 
miscuously, requesting  all  to  put  up  hands  when  they  hear  it. 

T.  "  Now  all  give  the  sound  after  me  ;  again,  again.  That  is 
-what  tins  letter  says.  When  you  read  it,  you  give  the  sound. 
You  may  take  your  slates  and  see.  if  you  can  make  one  like  it." 

Only  a  few,  perhaps,  will  try  at  first.  But  the  teacher  passes 
rapidly  around,  giving  a  glance  at  the  slates,  bestowing  commen- 
dation on  the  best  efforts. 

T.  "  Erase  it.  See  me  make  it  on  the  blackboard.  I  begin 
here,  and  go  round  in  this  way.  You  may  try  it  again  on  your 
slates." 

The  slates  are  inspected  as  before ;  the  timid  are  encouraged, 
and  the  letter  written  for  them  on  their  slates.  Then  the  drill 
on  the  sound  is  repeated,  and  afterwards  individuals  called  up  to 
say  it. 

If  this  is  found  to  be  enough  for  one  lesson,  when  the  course  is 
resumed,  the  exercises  on  a  should  be  reviewed.  The  teacher 
will  then  proceed  with  another  letter  in  a  similar  manner,  taking 
one  that  with  the  preceding  will  make  a  duo-literal  word.  Sup- 
pose it  is  t.     The  letters  are  placed  together. 

T.  "  You  see  I  have  put  together  the  two  letters  you  have 
learned,  and  they  make  a  word  ;  wouldn't  you  like  to  read  the 
word  ?  Hear  me  say  the  sounds,  and  see  if  you  can  tell  what  the 
word  is.     I  will  give  them  slowly, — a,  <,  Can  you  tell  the  word  ?" 

After  several  repetitions,  perhaps  some  one  will  combine  them 
and  say,  "  ai." 

T.  "  Yes,  at ;  that  is  right.  Now  you  have  read  a  word.  You 
often  use  the  word.  I  am  at  the  desk  ;  you  are  at  school.  Say, 
we  are  at  school.  I  will  write  them  both  on  the  board.  I  begin 
thus  and  make  the  first ;  and  then  you  see  how- 1  make  the  other, 
and  cross  it  thus.     You  may  take  your  slates,  and  make  them." 

Now  the  reading-lesson  is  changed  for  writing  or  printing.  This 
having  been  pursued  long  enough,  the  alphabet  chart  is  suspended 
before  the  class,  and  the  pupils  requested  to  see  if  they  can  see 
the  word.  The  first  who  raises  his  hand  is  allowed  to  come  out 
and  point  to  it. 

If  any  time  is  allowed  to  elapse  before  presenting  another  let- 
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ter,  these  steps  should  be  reviewed.  The  next  letter  to  be  learned 
should  be  one  which  with  at  will  form  another  word.  Let  it  be 
r.  The  same  course  as  before  is  pursued.  First,  the  attention  is 
called  to  the/orm.  Next,  the  sound  is  learned.  Then  it  is  writ- 
ten, exercising  the  conception  and  imitation,  and  fixing  the  form 
in  the  memory.  The  three  letters  are  then  placed  in  order,  to  form 
the  word  rat. 

T.  "  You  see  the  three  letters  you  have  learned.  They  make 
another  word.  Hear  me  give  the  sounds  ;  and  then  see  if  you  can 
tell  the  word,  r-d-t.     You  may  give  the  sounds  after  me." 

If  this  process  is  well  managed,  some  one  will  catch  the  word. 
Now  as  many  individuals  as  possible  should  be  called  upon  to  re- 
peat the  sounds  while  pointing  to  the  letters,  and  then  pronounce 
the  word.  It  is  then  written  as  before.  This  might  be  followed 
by  some  simple  story  read  or  related  about  the  rat.  Then  the 
pupils  might  be  asked  to  tell  anything  they  know  of  the  rat.  The 
same  process  as  before  with  the  charts.  Keep  in  mind  the  max- 
ims,— one  short  step  at  a  time,  constant  reviews,  vigorous  exercise 
of  the  mind  during  the  lesson. 

In  the  same  way  make  the  words,  hat,  cat,  fat,  hat,  mat,  sat, 
vat. 

The  letter  n  might  come  next.  This  placed  after  a,  we  have 
the  word  an.  Then  m,  which  placed  before  makes  man.  And  so 
make  tan,  ran,  fan,  pan,  can.  For  the  next  vowel,  take  i,  with  n, 
making  in.     Then  as  before  form  pin,  bin,  din,  fin,  sin,  win. 

Thus  proceeding  through  the  first  reading  chart,  always  using 
every  word  learned  in  oral  sentences,  and  training  the  class  to 
make  them  for  themselves. — Mass.   Teacher. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 

DEATH  OF  PROFESSOR  CLEAVELAND. 

The  sudden  death  of  Parker  Cleaveland,  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try, Mineralogy,  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Bowdoin  College, 
which  took  place  the  15th  ult.,  at  the  advanced  age  of  79,  has 
caused  deep  sorrow  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  in  our  own  land, 
and  will  be  learned  with  regret  by  the  friends  of  science  in  other 
countries  where  his  fame  is  known. 

For  fifty-three  years  he  had  stood  at  his  post,  constant  and  un- 
tiring in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  College,  and 
advance  the  cause  of  education,  uninfluenced,  through  this  long 
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period,  by  flattering  invitations  from  other  older  and  more  wealthy 
institutions. 

He  was  a  model  teacher, — clear  in  his  explanations,  earnest  and 
enthusiastic,  knowing  well  just  what  to  say,  and  how  to  say  it. 
Even  to  the  last  his  lectures  were  delivered  with  as  much  interest 
and  warmth  as  at  first.  Every  step  in  a  difficult  process  was  ex- 
plained as  earnestly  as  if  it  had  just  been  overcome  by  himself. 

He  knew  better  than  almost  any  one  where  the  inquiring  pupil 
was,  and  taking  him  from  that  point,  bore  him  as  if  by  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  onward.  Pupils  who  had  gone  through  nearly 
three-fourths  of  their  college  course  uninterested,  wasting  their 
time,  have  often,  catching  a  spark  from  him,  had  awakened  in  them 
a  deep  and  lasting  desire  to  know  more  of  the  wonders  and  beau- 
ties of  that  Nature  so  graphically  described  by  him. 

All  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  under  his  instruction 
will  well  remember  his  readiness  and  even  desire  to  explain  any 
principle  not  well  understood,  and  the  kind  manner  which  inspired 
love  toward  himself,  while  it  aided  in  fixing  the  truth  in  the 
mind  of  the  inquirer.  There  was  remarkable  precision  in  his 
language,  and  success  in  his  experiments.  Very  few  have  ever 
known  him  to  fail  in  an  experiment  before  a  class.  Punctual  to  a 
moment  himself,  he  exacted  the  same  of  others.  There  are  some, 
we  presume,  living,  who  well  remember  his  piercing  and  wither- 
ing look  toward  them  when  entering  the  lecture  room  late,  a  look 
which  followed  them  to  their  seats,  and  was  fixed  on  them  for 
some  minutes  afterwards.  A  man  so  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits, 
with  such  rare  attainments  and  abilities,  is  not  often  found,  and 
his  death  is  a  great  loss. 

In  1823,  while  the  science  of  Mineralogy  was  in  its  infancy,  he 
published  a  most  valuable  work  on  that  subject,  which  had  a  wide 
circulation,  and  secured  for  him  the  attention  of  various  learned 
societies  whose  honors  he  received.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  Fellow  of  the  Wer- 
uerian  Society  of  Edinburg,  the  Mineralogical  Societies  of  Dres- 
den and  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 
In  1824,  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Bow- 
doin  College. 

With  all  his  extensive  and  varied  attainments  he  was  extreme- 
ly modest  and  entirely   free  from  pride.      He  was  also  said  to  be 
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remarkably  timid.  Wholly  devoted  to  his  studies  and  college 
duties,  he  was  seldom  seen  beyond  the  limits  of  his  town. 

Though  a  professed  follower  of  Christ,  and  a  firm  believer  in 
the  truths  of  the  Bible,  of  which  he  was  a  close  student,  yet  he 
was  entirely  free  from  bigotry  or  sectarianism.  Revelation,  as 
well  as  that  Nature,  which  had  been  his  study  for  a  long  life, 
and  whose  principles  and  beauties  he  had  loved  to  unfold,  had 
taught  him  to  love  and  adore  the  great  Author  of  all  things. 

From  the  approach  of  death  we  may  well  suppose  he  would 
have  shrunk,  but  he  was  spared  this  pain. 

A  great  and  loved  one,  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  many  hund- 
reds of  his  pupils  in  every  land  has  fallen,  and  we  mourn  the 
loss  to  our  Alma  Mater,  our  State,  the  cause  of  science,  and  the 
world.  s. 


(gilii0i[ial  Jfpaiitmpt 


DEDICATE  THE  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

Nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  the  dedication  of  the  school- 
house  to  the  purpose  of  its  erection.  This  is  done  when  the  house 
is  completed,  and  about  to  be  occupied  by  the  school.  The  parents 
of  the  district  have  just  closed  their  labors  upon  it,  and  it  has  be- 
come to  them  an  object  of  decided  interest.  Money  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  it.  If  public  exercises  are  had  in  it  before  it  is 
opened  to  the  school,  all  the  parents  of  the  district  are  brought 
out  and  together,  and  thus,  for  at  least  once  in  their  lives,  are  in 
the  way  of  learning  their  duties  as  the  parents  and  guardians  of 
children.  This  custom  should  be  encouraged  till  it  becomes  uni- 
versal. It  will  tend  to  give  us  better  houses,  as  well  as  more  in- 
telligent communities.  We  were  pleased  to  notice  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Advocate  an  account  of  the  exercises  of  the  dedication  of  a 
new  school-house  in  Auburn  Village.  The  dedication  took  place 
on  Saturday  evening,  Oct.  10th.  An  address  was  given  by  our 
former  pupil,  Mr.  Judah  T.  Pompelly,  a  member  of  the  Senior 
Class  in  Waterville  College.  His  subject  was,  the  True  Scholar. 
The  true  scholar,  according  to  the  speaker's  view,  should  not  con- 
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fine  his  attention  to  the  past  alone,  or  the  present,  or  the  future^ 
but  to  them  all.  We  doubt  not  the  subject  was  treated  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  the  acknowledged  scholarship  of  Mr.  Pompelly. 

After  the  address,  speeches  were  made  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blacker, 
Drs.  Burbank  and  Oakes,  and  Messrs.  Stetson,  Chase,  and  Pulsi- 
fer.  It  was  an  occasion  of  much  interest.  The  house  cost  $4000, 
and  will  accommodate  three  departments  of  their  graded  schools. 

It  is  a  source  of  much  regret  that  very  many  other  villages  in 
the  State  would  not  grade  their  schools,  and  bring  all  the 
children  of  the  place  into  one  building,  instead  of  sustaining 
two,  three  or  four  poorly  constructed  houses  at  a  much  greater 
expense,  and  with  far  less  profit  to  the  children.  Let  the  teachers 
of  the  State  labor  to  secure  this  end.  We  thank  the  good  people 
of  Auburnville  District  for  the  good  example  which  they  have  set 
other  Districts.  Yet  along  with  this  we  must  remind  them  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  build  the  house,  they  must  do  something  else. 
They  must  get  the  good  teacher,  and  thus  encourage  him  and  the 
scholars  by  words  and  frequent  visits. 


TEACHERS'  CONVENTIONS. 


The  recipient  of  kindly  offices  should  not  fail  to  acknowledge 
them  when  an  opportunity  presents  itself.  While  holding  the 
Teachers'  Conventions  the  present  year,  in  the  different  counties 
of  the  State,  we  were  so  often  aided  and  encouraged  by  teachers, 
school  officers,  and  others,  that  we  shall  be  pardoned  if  we  present 
our  thanks  for  them  in  the  Teacher,  and  give  some  account  of  our 
travels,  and  some  few  of  the  incidents  connected  therewith. 
Some  of  these,  however,  may  not  be  understood  except  by  those 
who  were  there,  and  who  cannot  fail  to  take. 

Leaving  home  on  the  18th  of  August,  we  reached  Rockland  on 
the  21st,  in  season  for  the  Boat  to  Machias-port.  Taking  our 
horse  and  carriage  along  with  us  on  the  Boat,  we  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  see  how  wofuUy  sorry  a  horse  will  look  when  sea- 
sick. Our  sail  was  exceedingly  pleasant  along  the  shore,  and 
amid  a  very  multitude  of  islands,  furnishing  a  fine  view  of  Mt. 
Desert  and  every  other  prominent  elevation  of  the  region.  Reach- 
ing East  Machias  the  same  evening,  we  found  ourselves  and  teach- 
ers, Messrs.   Northend  and   Brown,   provided  with  board  in  the 
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family  of  the  Hon.  M.  J.  Talbot,  where  we  were  received  and  en- 
tertained with  true  kindness  and  generous  hospitality.     The  Con- 
vention at  East  Machias  was  not  large,  though  composed  of  earn- 
est teachers.     It  numbered  ninety.     The  citizens  of  the  place  were 
(jordial,  and  rendered  us  their  sympathy  and  co-operation..     Mr. 
Caldwell,  the  Preceptor  of  Washington  Academy,  very  kindly 
gave  an  evening  lecture  during  the  session  which  reflected  much 
credit  upon  him  as  a  writer,  a  scholar,  and  instructor.     Tuesday 
morning,  Aug.  24th,  leaving  the  Convention  in  charge  of  Messrs. 
Northend  and  Brown,  we  started  for  Houlton  with  our  horse  and 
carriage,   going  through  Marion,  No.   18,  and  No.  14,  in  season 
for  a  dinner  with  Aunt  Jane  Sawyer  of  Cooper,  whom  to  know  is 
but  to  love,  for  her  words  and  acts  are  all  kindness  and  good  will. 
We  remembered  her,  for  in  1855  we  were  made  to  experience  her 
goodness  in  timely  administration  of  medicines  to  us  when  falling 
sick   at   her  house.     May  she  live   these  many  years.     Passing 
through  Alexander,  Princeton,  No.  2,  and  Waite  Plantation,  we 
stopped  at  Topsfield  for  the  night.     Aug.  25th,  passing  through 
Weston,  Orient,  Amity,  Hodgdon,  and  a  large  number  of  plaata- 
tions,  we  arrived  at  Houlton  the  same  evening,  making  a  journey 
from  East  Machias  of  one  hundred  and  ten  miles.     Here  at  Houl- 
ton we  found  a  Convention  of  eighty  members,  under  the  charge 
of  Messrs.  Chadbourne  and  Brickett.     The  people  of  Houlton  are 
full  of  hospitality.     They  have  this  reputation  and  richly  deserve 
it.     Friday,  Aug.  27,  we  left  Houlton  for  Hampden.     Our  route 
took  us  through  Linneus,  Haynesville,  Molunkus,  and  not  a  few 
plantations  in  Aroostook  county,  to  Mattawamkeag  in  Penobscot, 
where  we  remained  for  the  night.     On  the  day  following,  we  jour- 
neyed through  Lincoln,   Enfield,   Passadumkeag,  to  Greenbush, 
where  a  storm  compelled  us   to  rest  with  our  friend  Campbell. 
Reaching  Hampden  on  Monday,  a  Convention  was  opened  under 
charge  of  Messrs.  Chadbourne  and  Brickett,  which  numbered  two 
hundred  before  the  close.     As  an  account  of  this  Convention  has 
been  given  in  the  Teacher,  we  will  only  say  that  every  accommo- 
dation was  made  by  the  citizens  calculated  to  render  the  Caaven- 
tion  both  pleasant  and  profitable.     On  Tuesday,  Aug.  31st,  we 
went  to  Ellsworth,  and  remained  till  Thursday,  Sept.  2d.      Here 
we  found  a  Convention  of   abjut   two  hundred  members.     We 
saw  many  teachers  at  Ellsworth  who  cannot  fail  to  be  eminent  in 
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their  profession.  The  Convention  there  was  large  and  enthusias- 
tic. Many  thanks  to  the  Ellsworth  people  for  their  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. 

On  our  way  back  to  Hampden,  the  friend  who  was  with  us  will 
recollect  with  what  celerity  we  went  out  of  the  wagon  on  to  some 
rocks  by  the  way-side,  and  how  the  rocks  actually  gave  way.  As 
no  bones  were  really  broken,  we  remained  at  Hampden  till  Friday, 
when  we  returned  to  our  home. 

[to  be  continued.] 


MATHEMATICAL. 

Question  8.  A  gentleman  has  a  triangular  field,  the  longest 
side  of  which  is  900  feet,  and  the  perpendicular,  let  fall  from  the 
vertex  of  the  opposite  angle  upon  this  side,  being  300  feet.  In 
this  field  the  gentleman  wishes  to  plant  a  rectangular  orchard,  as 
large  as  can  be  formed,  having  its  length  twice  as  great  as  its 
width.  How  many  trees  will  there  be  in  a  row  taken  lengthwise, 
and  how  many  rows  will  there  be,  the  trees  being  planted  20  feet 

apart  ?  G.    E.    FItOTHINGHA.M. 

Question  9.  Three  ladies,  Huldah,  Jeannette,  and  Peggy, 
and  their  husbands,  Joshua,  Jacob,  and  Jeremiah,  went  a  shopping. 
Each  purchased  as  many  articles  as  he  or  she  paid  dimes  per  ar- 
ticle. Joshua  bought  23  more  than  Jeannette,  Jacob  11  more  than 
Huldah.  Each  paid  63  dimes  more  than  his  wife.  Query,  who 
were  husband  and  wife  ?  s.  p.  n. 

Solutions  to  Questions  5  and  7.  J.  T.  P.  and  A.  E.  B., 
Waterville,  furnish  the  following  solution  to  Question  5.  In  or- 
der that  there  may  be  an  equilibrium,  it  is  necessary  that  the  re- 
sultant of  the  forces,  as  G.  and  P.  shall  pass  through  a  fixed 
point  as  C.     Thus 

GXAC  =  PXCB,  or 
426  X  2  n=  P  X  12,  hence 
P  =  71.     Ans. 

The  same  furnish  a  solution  to  Question  7. 

Area  of  the  base  of  circular  vessel=:6.000.00  -^3.14  1592-^ 
4X6-^12  =  2.28+.  Its  capacity  =  2.38  +  X  5  =  11. 9+. 
Area  of  the  base  of  square  vessel  r=:  15  X  1-5  =  2.25.  Capacity 
=  2.25  X  5  =  11.25.  Then  11.9  —  11.25+=  0.65+,  which 
is  the  answer.  The  circular  vessel  is  the  greater  by  00.65+,  be- 
cause the  area  of  its  base  is  the  greater. 
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Solutions  to  Question  3. — S.  Littlefield  furnishes  199,848- 
412-|-  feet  as  the  answer,  but  the  solution  is  so  lengthy  that  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  omit  it  in  this  No.  G.  C,  of  Hallowell,  finds 
the  answer  to  be  195,223-f-  feet.     And  A.  R.  D.,  199.4+. 

Solution  to  Question  6.  Let  x  =  height  of  the  building. 
Let  y  z=z  distance  of  the  foot  of  the  ladder  from  the  building  when 
it  reached.  Then  x  —  4  z=  height  of  the  top  of  the  ladder  in  its 
first  position,  y  -\~  8  z=i  distance  of  the  foot  of  the  ladder  in  its 
first  position.     Then  by  the  conditions  of  the  question 

(1)  x^ -\-y2=z625 

(2)  (a;— 4)2+(z/-f8)2  =  625 
Uniting  (1)  and  (2)     (3)  (^x^4)2-\-ly-\-Syz=x2-{.y2 

Reducing  (3)  (4)  r/zirz— 10 

2" 

Substituting  this  value  of  y  in  the  (1) 

we  have  x24-f-~ll\  —  625 


+(-10) 


Clearing  of  fractions,  5x^—20x-\-l00  =2500 

Dividing,  x^ — 4x  z=z  480 

Completing  square,  x^ — 4a:-|:-4  =:  484 

Whence         xz=z24i  feet.     Answer. 

s.  littlefield. 

J.  T.  P.  and  A.  E.    B.  of  Waterville  ;  A.   M.,  of  East  Wind- 
ham, and  A.  R.  D.,  of  Harmony,  find  the  same  answer. 

S.  P.  M.  and  A.  R.  D.,   send  in  65J-  as  an  answer  to  Question 
5  ;  and  A.  M.,   that  the  circular  vessel   in   Question  7,  contains 
22  Jf  alll  more  gallons  than  the  other, 
vented  from  presenting  more  in  this  department  in  the  present  No. 

A.  R.  D.  sends  in  the  following  :  6-^-4=:f  ;  f  X|=f=:2.25=r 
area  of  top  of  square  vessel.  079577X62=2864772  area  of  top 
of  circular  vessel.  2864772— 2.25=614772X5=3.07386.  Ans. 
And  says,  I  know  of  no  reason  for  this,  except  that  the  more  sides 
there  are  to  a  regular  polygon,  the  greater  is  the  area  in  proportion 
to  the  perimeter.  And  a  circle  is  considered  a  polygon  consisting 
of  an  infinite  number  of  sides. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 
FiKST  Book  of  Science,  designed  for  Public  and  Private  Study.    By  W.  A.  Nor- 
ton and  J.  A.  Porter,  Professors  in  Yale  College.    Part  I.  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy.    Part  II.  Chemistry  and  Alhed  Sciences.    Published  by  G.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &;  Co.,  New  York.  ' 

Scarcely  ever  has  a  work  come  to  our  notice  which  has  had  such 
admirable  adaptedness  to  the  purposes  of  its  preparation  as  the 
one  with  the  above  title.  It  should  take  the  place  in  very  many 
classes  in  our  public  schools  of  larger  and  more  abstruse  works  on 
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Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  work 
of  decided  merit,  presenting  all  the  subjects  with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity and  beauty.  We  hope  it  will  be  seen  by  teachers  and 
school  committees. 

Arctic  Explorations  of  the  First  and  Second  Expeditions  of  the  U.  S.  Grin- 
nell  Expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  A  Personal  Narrative  by  Elisha 
Kent  Kane,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  N.    8  vols.    Childs  &  Peterson,  Philadelphia. 

We  must  extend  our  most  sincere  thanks  to  the  publishers  for 
the  above  volumes.  They  constitute  a  work  of  unsurpassed  inter- 
it  and  value — abounding  in  descriptions  as  fascinating  as  romance, 
and  inspiring  our  highest  admiration  for  the  chivalrous  spirit  of 
Dr.  Kane  and  his  associates.  None  can  read  these  Arctic  Explo- 
rations without  having  his  own  soul  and  mind  enlarged,  and  en- 
tertaining more  liberal  views  of  his  race.  They  should  be  read 
by  every  one,  and  are  well  adapted  to  the  young  man  and  woman  ; 
and  are  infinitely  more  ennobling  than  the  great  mass  of  their 
reading.  Dr.  Kane  is  the  embodiment  of  the  truest  heroism, — 
a  heroism  which  the  Arctic  ice  or  nights  could  not  chill  or  render 
obscure.  It  is  not  a  work  of  fiction,  and  it  hence  becomes  the 
more  powerful  for  good — for  we  believe  its  recitals,  and  the  mind 
does  not  reject  their  impressions. 

Catalogues. 

Catalogue  of  the  Maine  Female  Seminary  at  Gorham,  for  the  year  ending 

August  4th,  1858. 

This  catalogue  came  to  hand  some  time  since,  but  other  duties 
have  prevented  an  earlier  notice  of  it.  This  institution  is  still 
under  the  charge  of  E.  P.  Weston,  A.  M.  Its  past  and  present 
prosperity  attest  the  faithfulness  and  ability  of  the  Board  of  In- 
struction, as  well  as  the  wise  management  of  the  Principal.  We 
were  present  a  short  time  at  the  examination  in  August  last,  and 
were  highly  gratified  at  the  evident  thoroughness  with  which  the 
different  branches  of  study  had  been  pursued.  It  is  eminently 
worthy  the  support  which  such  an  institution  should  receive. 

Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  the  Med- 
ical School  of  Maine,  1858 — 9.  Seniors,  37.  Juniors,  64 ;  Sophomores,  56 ;  Fresh- 
men, 52 ;  Medical  Students,  50.     Total,  259. 

This  honored  institution  is  still  favored  with  a  cheering  prosper- 
ity. It  has  sent  forth  to  the  various  walks  of  professional  and 
active  life  some  of  the  first  men  of  the  age.  May  its  future  pros- 
perity be  equal  to  its  past  usefulness  and  its  present  character. 
One  of  its  honored  and  renowned  officers,  Prof.  Cleaveland,  has 
lately  fallen.     He  was  revered  and  loved — loved  for  the  matchless 
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simplicity  and  purity  of  his  cliaracter,  as  well  as  for  his  eminent 
attainments.  It  would  be  well,  could  the  spirit  with  which  he 
lived  and  studied  and  taught,  possess  every  student. 

Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  Waterville  College,  for 
the  year  ending  1858—9.  Seniors,  6;  Juniors,  20;  Sophomores,  18;  Freshmen, 
40;  Select  Course,  2.    Total  86. 

We  rejoice  to  witness  the  prosperity  which  this  college  is  at 
present  enjoying,  for  we  believe  it  to  be  richly  deserved.  Thc/ lo- 
cation of  this  Institution,  the  acknowledged  thoroughness  of  the 
instruction  given,  and  the  ripe  scholarship  and  well-established 
reputation  of  its  President,  Rev.  Dr.  Champlin,  would  seem  suf- 
ficient to  secure  a  permanency  of  prosperity.  The  present  fresh- 
man class  can  almost  wholly  overthrow  the  hitherto  foolish  practice 
of  leaving  the  college  before  the  period  of  graduation.  Should  so 
large  a  class  remain  unbroken,  and  preserve  unbroken  the  golden 
chain  of  class  and  college  associations,  not  a  member  of  it,  in  af- 
ter life,  when  experience  shall  have  shown  them  that  the  world 
would  not  ask  for  the  place  of  their  graduation,  but  for  their  act- 
ual mental  ability,  would  have  occasion  to  regret  the  course. 

It  is  well  that  so  many  of  the  young  men  of  Maine  who  are 
seeking  a  liberal  education  should  do  so  in  the  colleo^es  of  Maine. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Subscribers  who  have  paid. — We  shall  give  below  the 
post-office  address  to  a  portion  of  those  subscribers  who  have  paid 
for  the  Teacher  for  the  year,  but  shall  give  in  this  number  only 
those  towns  where  all  have  paid.  The  subscription  has  been  re- 
ceived from  all  our  subscribers  receiving  their  Teachers  at  the  fol- 
lowing offices,  viz  :  No.  Newport,  Sebec,  Parsonsfield,  Peru,  New- 
ry  Corner,  Steep  Falls,  Hermon,  W.  Levant,  Ea.  Newport,  Plym- 
outh, Wis.,  S.  Exeter,  Columbia,  No.  Prospect,  No.  Penobscot, 
Orland,  Palmyra,  W.  Bethel,  Buxton,  Bowdoinham,  Gray,  West 
Gray,  No.  Windham,  S.  Windham,  Presque  Isle,  W.  Hampden, 
Whitney,  Canaan,  W,  Buxton,  Dover,  Brewer  Village,  Athens, 
Litchfield,  Vinalhaven,  So.  Atkinson,  Blanchard,  Williamston, 
N.  C,  Bremen,  W.  Gardiner  Center,  Acton,  Atkinson,  Buxton 
Center,  Eastport,  Harmony,  Machias,  Freeport,  Jackson,  Hallow- 
ell,  Bonny  Eagle,  Topsfield,  Pembroke,  Woolwich,  Lexington, 
Mass.,  Medford,  S.  Paris,  Limerick,  Reform  School,  No.  Paris, 
Whitneyville,  Belmont,  Ea.  Sumner,  Parkman,  Sumner,  Solon, 
Raymond,  Etna,  Perry,  Kennebunk  Landing,  Palermo  Center, 
Cornville,  Albany,  Camden,  So.  Hope,  Pittston,  Windsor,  Man- 
chester, Benton,  Stevens  Plains,  W,  Gorham,  Ea.  Standish,  Rock- 
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land,  Anson,  Steuben,  Thomaston,  Harrison,  Sidney  Center,  Ea. 
Raymond,  S.  Casco,  W.  Poland,  E.  Benton. 

This  list  will  be  varied  so  that  our  subscribers  will  readily  see 
the  object. 

Those  who  ha.ve  not  paid  — The  subscription  has  not  been 
received  from  any  of  those  who  receive  it  at  the  following  of- 
fices, viz  :  Cutler,  Machias-port,  Detroit,  Corinna,  Exeter,  Ripley, 
Dixfield,  Robbinston,  Livermore  Falls,  Calais,  Brewer,  E.  Sulli- 
van, Surry,  Richmond,  No.  Newcastle,  Bloomfield,  Baring,  Wells' 
Depot,  Ea.  Corinth,  Jefferson,  Ea.  Readfield,  Bridgton  Center, 
No.  Anson,  Hamlin's  Mills,  Kendall's  Mills,  Hope,  Litchfield  Cor- 
ner, Freedom,  Edgecomb,  E.  Dixfield,  No.  Wayne,  W.  Sumner, 
Newcastle,  Sheepscot  Bridge,  Damariscotta  Mills,  Fremont,  No. 
Jay,  Alna,  Bristol. 

Yearly  Subscribers.— The  Teacher  was  commenced  with 
the  publication  of  one  thousand  copies,  and  some  of  the  numbers 
are  wholly  exhausted,  so  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  receive 
any  more  yearly  subscribers.  We  regret  this  exceedingly,  but 
from  the  beginning,  decided  to  let  the  first  year  take  care  of  itself, 
and  only  provide  for  the  publication  of  the  Teacher  for  one 
year.  Twenty-five  new  subscribers  can  each  be  supplied  with 
all  but  the  first  two  numbers  for  eighty  cents.  And  a  thousand 
can  each  be  furnished  with  the  last  six  numbers  for  forty-eight, 
cliibs  of  seven  for  three  dollars,  and  clubs  of  two  for  four  dollars. 
We  hope  to  have  orders  from  a.  large  number  of  clubs  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  Let  all  those  who  intend  to  subscribe  thus, 
do  so  at  once,  as  the  next  number  commences  the  second  half  of 
the  year. 

The  June  Number. — Quite  a  number  of  our  subscribers  have 
not  yet  received  this  number,  but  they  will  do  so  in  a  few  days, 
as  there  will  be  a  reprint  of  one  hundred  copies, 

Our  Agents. — We  must  extend  many  thanks  to  our  agents 
for  the  efficient  aid  which  they  have  given  us.  Many  of  them 
have  done  nobly,  but  we  must  give  the  palm  to  Mr.  Albert  Max- 
field  of  East  Windham,  who  has  forwarded  to  us  about  one  hund- 
red and  twenty  names. 

Back  Numbers. — If  any  subscribers  have  not  received  all  the 
numbers  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  will  inform  us  of  the  fact, 
they  shall  be  supplied.  In  getting  started,  not  a  few  blunders 
and  omissions  may  have  been  made,  and  we  shall  be  very  glad  to 
make  an  early  correction. 


Ck  p;aiwCeat|er, 


VOL.  I.  IDEOEIwaiBBIl,    1858-  NO.  7. 

For  the  Maine  Teacher. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  an  article  in  the  October  number  of  your  valuable  journal, 
X.  Y.,  a  "  friend  of  education  long  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  our  common   and  higher  schools,"  while  admitting  that 
there  is  "  a  deficiency  of  the  best  means  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers," and  that  Normal  Schools,  after  the  plan  of  Massachusetts 
and  some  other  States"  have  been  of  great  service,  seems  to  think 
that  Maine,  owing  to  her  situation  or  some  peculiarity  which  dis- 
tinguishes her  from  other  States,  can  educate  her  teachers  as  well 
and  cheaper  by   some  of  her  "  scores  of  Academies"   than  by  a 
Normal  School.     It  is  not  impossible  that  X.  Y.  may  look  at  this 
matter  from  a  point  in  which  his  own  interests  are  involved,  and, 
consequently,  not  view  it  with  an  impartial  eye,  having  uncon- 
sciously, it  may  be,  less  regard  to  the  "  Common  Schools"  than 
to  "  Higher  Schools."     My  own  belief  is  that  the   establishment 
of  a  Normal   School  will  not  weaken  our  Academies,  to  which  I 
claim  to  be  friendly,  but  that  it  will,  by  sending  out  hundreds  Of 
well  qualified  and  enthusiastic  teachers,  awaken  an  interest  in  ed- 
ucation greater  than  has   ever  been  felt,  and  will  send  into  our' 
Academies  thousands  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  elementary  studies, 
— which  X.  Y.  and  others  well  know  has  not  been  the  case, — 
who,  with  a  firm  foundation   thus  laid  will  be  earnest  to  ascend 
learning's  ladder,  and  will  cause  these  institutions  to  take  a  high- 
er stand  than  they  have  hitherto.     But  even  if  this  should  not  be 
the  case,  and  that  should  prove  true  which  is  feared  by  a  few  over- 
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anxious  friends  of  our  higher  schools,  that  it  should  tend  to 
weaken  our  Academies,  if  it  should  tend  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  our  common  schools,  then  let  them  be  weakened,  and 
let  us  have  a  Normal  School.  Why  Maine  may  not  derive  as 
much  benefit  from  such  a  school  as  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut 
or  New  York,  I  cannot  see.  *If,  as  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  in  Conn,  has  said.  Normal  Schools  have  done  more 
for  the  cause  of  common  schools  in  that  State  than  any  other 
means, — and  if  we  have  similar  testimony  from  other  States,  then 
why  may  not  Maine  be  blessed  with  one  ?  I  was  lately  inform- 
ed by  a  son  of  Bowdoin,  a  teacher  in  Massachusetts,  that  gradu- 
ates of  Normal  Schools  are  preferred  to  any  others,  even  to  grad- 
uates of  Colleges. 

Can  two  hundred  teachers  be  educated  as  well  and  cheaper  in 
five  different  Academies  now  established  than  in  one  Normal 
School?  At  the  commencement,  the  outlay  of  "  $25,000  for  a 
suitable  building  and  outfit"  need  not  be  made.  In  Maine,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  other  States,  there  are  many  towns  which  will 
gladly  contribute  liberally  to  secure  such  a  school  within  their 
limits.  And  there  are  Academies  which  would  furnish  their  build- 
ings and  the  use  of  their  funds.  Three  years  ago  I  was  informed 
that  the  Trustees  of  an  Academy,  having  a  good  and  convenient 
building,  and  I  think  the  largest  fund  of  any  similar  institution 
in  our  State,  oflfered,  or  were  ready  to  offer,  the  use  of  their 
building  and  the  income  of  their  large  fund  for  such  a  school. 
This  feature,  a  large  outlay  for  buildings,  of  the  bill  for  a  Normal 
School,  in  our  last  Legislature,  was  opposed  by  many  of  the  true 
friends  of  the  bill,  and  was  the  cause  of  its  defeat. 

At  first  it  would  not  be  necessary,  although  desirable,  to  have 
all  the  conveniences  $25,000  would  secure.  Besides,  the  outlay 
required  for  suitable  buildings,  apparatus,  and  libraries  for  the  five 
different  Academies  in  addition  to  what  they  now  have,  would 
be  much  larger  than  would  be  required  for  one  school.  Our 
Academies  "  which  need  aid  to  render  them  as  efficient  as  they 
ought  to  be,"  are  not  equipped  in  hardly  any  respect  as  a  good 
Normal  School  should  and  would  be. 

And  after  buildings  and  outfits  are  secured,  will  it  not  cost  more 
to  educate  as  well,  the  two  hundred,  in  five  different  schools  than 
in  one  ?     Will  not  five  teachers  in  five  different  schools  at  the 
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same  time  be  hearing  five  classes  in  the  same  study,  which  might 
better  be  heard  by  one  ? 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  there  will  be  more  scholars  prepar- 
ing to  teach  in  the  five  schools  than  in  the  one  Normal  School ; 
but  I  think  this  will  not  be  the  case,  for  the  reason  that  the  ad- 
vantages for  such  scholars  will  not  be  so  great  and  consequently 
the  inducements  less.  The  pupils  in  the  one  school  will  all  have 
one  aim,  aad  one  regular  course  of  study,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  the  English  studies  in  our  Academies.  The  recitations  and 
lectures  will  all  have  reference  to  them  as  teachers.  In  the  five 
Academies,  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies  and  aims, 
would  have  no  reference  to  teaching,  and  should  a  part  of  the  rec- 
itation have  regard  to  that,  as  is  the  case  in  a  large  part  of  the 
recitations  of  a  Normal  School,  the  two-thirds  would  be  inatten- 
tive and  indifferent,  and  thus  diminish  the  effect  of  the  exercise 
on  the  remaining  one-third.  On  this  point  much  more  might  be 
said. 

It  would,  moreover,  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  five  schools  to 
have  at  least  one  additional  teacher,  and  here  would  be  five  teach- 
ers doing  imperfectly  and  in  a  very  indifferent  manner  what  might 
be  better,  and  more  economically,  done  by  one.  The  two-thirds 
in  the  five  schools  preparing  for  College  and  other  avocations  than 
teaching,  who  now,  in  consequence  of  the  many  classes  to  be 
heard  by  one  or  two  teachers,  are  imperfectly  taught,  must  have 
a  part  of  the  time  of  the  additional  teachers  devoted  to  them,  so 
that  although  all  the  instructors  in  these  schools  might  devote  a 
portion  of  their  time  to  the  teachers'  class,  still  it  would  not  have 
more  than  the  time  of  one,  and  would  be  imperfectly  taught.  The 
Normal  Department  would  be  secondary  and  not  first  in  import- 
ance, as  it  should  be.  This  has  been  the  experience  elsewhere, 
and  would  be  here. 

Moreover,  if  the  principle  of  having  five  do  the  work  of  one, 
or  as  it  should  be,  fifteen  do  the  work  of  three,  is  sound,  why 
would  it  not  apply  equally  well  to  those  pursuing  a  Collegiate 
course,  or  studying  Medicine,  or  Divinity  ?  Who  here  would  not 
see  the  absurdity  of  placing  those  in  different  schools  instead  of 
one,  and  who  does  not  feel  that  one  good  classical  school,  like 
Andover  or  Exeter,  embracing  nearly  all  those  who  are  preparing 
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for  College,  would  better  subserve  the  interests  of  sound  learning 
than  the  many  Academies  now  do  ? 

In  regard  to  the  "  point  of  convenience,"  should  we  have  five 
schools,  there  would  be  some  much  better  convened  than  others. 
The  mileage  system  of  New  York  will  render  the  advantages 
equally  accessible  to  all. 

For  such  reasons,  we  fully  believe  that  the  work  of  preparing 
teachers  for  common  schools  should  be  committed  to  institutions 
established  for  that  especial  purpose.  The  business  of  teaching 
is,  in  importance,  inferior  to  no  other,  and  requires  as  much  as 
any,  special  training.  Tillotson  says,  '•  It  rei^iires  much  wisdom 
and  prudence  to  advance  a  considerable  estate,  much  art  and  con- 
trivance and  patience  to  raise  a  great  and  regular  building,  but  the 
greatest  work  in  the  world,  and  an  effect  of  the  greatest  prudence 
and  care,  is  to  rear  and  build  up  a  man,  and  to  form  and  fashion 
him  to  piety,  temperance,  and  all  kind  of  worthy  and  honest  ac- 
tions." To  prepare  for  such  a  work  is  an  object  of  the  highest 
importance. 

The  idea  of  economy  may  deter  some  from  giving  this  cause 
their  support,  but  it  will  not  those  who  examine  it  fairly,  unbiased 
by  interest.  Where  so  much  is  at  stake  and  so  much  is  annually 
lost  in  consequence  of  incompetent  teachers,  —  lost  in  money  and 
in  intellectual  and  moral  character,  an  expenditure  of  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  annually  to  save  many  times  that  amount  is  false 
economy,  "  A  wise  policy  will  look  at  the  whole  matter  with  an 
enlarged  liberality  an,d  the  spirit  of  progress,"  and  such  a  policy 
will  most  certainly  establish  a  Normal  School. 

"  No  damage  can  come  to  the  true  interests  of  education  by  a 
free  and  fair  discussion  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings," — 
though  such  is  not  my  purpose, — and  so  far  as  such  an  "examina- 
tion" has  been  made,  the  friends  of  a  Normal  School  have  rapidly 
increased,  as  was  clearly  shown  by  the  talent  in  favor  of  it  in  our 
last  Legislature,  a  measure  fraught  with  so  much  good  to  the  hund- 
reds of  thousands  of  our  State,  and  which  so  highly  commends 
itself  to  reason,  and  which  has  been  so  fully  and  fairly  tested  in 
other  States,  must,  and  we  doubt  not,  will  be  adopted  here.  "  In- 
terests already  existing"  may  retard  it,  but  ultimately  it  will  tri- 
umph, s. 
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For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
READING.     NO.  2. 

In  our  last  article  we  promised  to  notice  other  important  facts 
upon  the  subject  of  reading.     We  now  redeem  that  promise. 

One  reason,  we  apprehend,  why  reading  is  so  little  attended  to, 
is,  that  many  teachers  have  imbibed  the  notion  that  reading  is  a 
natural  gift ;  and  consequently,  rules  are  altogether  unnecessary . 
We  have  frequently  heard  this  argument.  Verily,  the  same  ar- 
gument will  apply  to  arithmetic,  grammar,  singing,  dz;c.  We 
have  heard  good  singing  that  was  called  natural.  And  we  have 
heard  good  singing  that  was  learned  from  books.  But  does  this 
argue  that  there  are  no  rules  of  singing,  or  that  rules  are  no  help  ? 
Certainly  not.  Many  can  and  do  learn  to  sing  by  rule  and  by 
note. 

In  the  preface  to  one  of  our  Readers  we  have  the  following 
language  :  "  Why  should  the  art  of  reading,  which  is  governed 
by  principles  and  rules  as  fixed  and  as  easy  of  application  as 
those  of  any  other  science,  be  expected  to  be  acquired  without 
the  knowledge  of  its  elementary  principles  and  rules  ?"  With 
these  sound  facts  before  us,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  element- 
ary principles  and  rules  of  readings  which  govern  that  art. 

1.  So  far  as  we  understand  it,  we  do  certainly  understand 
that  the  foundation  of  good  reading  consists  in  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct enunciation  of  letters,  syllables,  and  words.  What  we 
mean  by  distinct  enunciation  is,  that  the  sounds  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  word  should  be  clearly  expressed ;  viz.  government 
should  not  be  pronounced  govermenty  nor  opinion,  apinion,  &c. 
This  should  be  critically  noticed  and  corrected  by  every  teacher  to 
every  scholar.  We  mean,  also,  that  the  sounds  should  be  exactly 
expressed ;  e.  g.  game,  many,  that,  &c.  Above  all,  we  mean 
that  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  syllables,  and  words  should  be  sep- 
arate and  complete,  and  not  mingled  in  their  sounds  ;  as, — He 
yields  and  obeys,  should  not  be  read — Heyieldsandobeys. 

2.  To  acquire  this  clear  and  distinct  enunciation,  it  is  evident 
that  we  must  acquire  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
sounds  of  the  language.  These  sounds  are  the  vowels,  diph- 
thongs, triphthongs,  and  consonants.  For  the  teacher,  Hoc  opus 
est,  hie  labor  est.     No  pains  should  be  spared  on  his  part  to  ob- 
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tain  this  end.  Then  ho  should  learn  the  appropriate  place  of 
those  sounds,  and  then  apply  them  constantly  in  reading,  writing, 
6zc.  In  this  department  of  the  foundation,  the  teacher  should  la- 
bor as  assiduously  as  he  would  upon  the  tables  in  arithmetic. 
Why  not  ? 

3.  Having  learned  these  thoroughly,  which  all  will  admit  as 
absolutely  necessary,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  next  thing  we 
need,  is  classification.  Who  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  this,  if 
reading  is  both  a  science  and  an  art  ?  No  one.  This  should  be 
done,  or  commenced,  when  the  scholar  commences  to  read.  But 
how  shall  it  be  done  ?  To  which  I  reply,  that,  as  in  grammar, 
words  are  classed  to  agree  with  their  constructive  meaning,  which 
classification  consists  in  the  parts  of  speech,  so  called,  so  sen- 
tences should  be  classed  into  form,  mode,  and  structure.  Why 
should  they  not?  and  why  can  they  not?  Now,  who  does  not 
know,  that  all  sentences  inform  are  simple,  complex  and  compound  ? 
Then,  let  this  be  distinctly  and  clearly  understood  by  the  pupil. 
As  for  example,  John  will  go.  Let  the  young  pupil  learn  that 
this  is  a  simple  sentence,  and  why ;  and  that  it  is  so,  because  it 
contains  a  single  proposition ;  and  that  a  proposition  is  a  series  of 
words  expressing  a  complete  thought. 

After  the  young  pupil  has  learned  the  nature  and  character  of  a 
simple,  complex,  and  compound  sentence,  then  we  should  have 
him  understand,  that  all  sentences,  in  mode  are  declarative,  inter' 
rogative,  or  exclamatory.  He  should  learn  that  a  declarative  sen- 
tence states  or  declares  something  affirmatively  or  negatively.  He 
should  then  learn  that  an  interrogative  sentence  is  one  that  asks  a 
question  ;  and  that  if  it  can  be  answered  by  yes  or  no,  it  is  called 
definite ;  but  if  it  cannot,  it  is  called  indefinite,  &c. 

Having  drilled  the  class  some  few  weeks  upon  the  above  simple 
elementary  principles  for  a  foundation,  during  which  the  voice 
should  be  exercised  upon  the  key,  we  should  then  inform  the 
class  that  sentences  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  recognized  as 
readily  as  their  form. 

I  have  confidence  to  believe  that  it  would  not  take  long  to 
make  a  class  understand,  that  sentences  which  contain  single  ab- 
solute propositions,  may  be  so  closely  connected  that  they  cannot 
be  separated  without  injury  to  the  sense.  This  we  would  call  a 
close  sentence  in  structure.     We  would  farther  say  to  the  class, 
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that  there  are  some  sentences,  also,  whose  parts  are  so  bound  to- 
gether, or  compacted  by  little  words,  called  correlatives,  that  they 
can  be  easily  distinguished.  For  example,  If  he  will  do  it,  then 
I  will  go.  Such  a  sentence  we  would  name  a  correlative  sentence, 
or  a  united  sentence,  or  a  compact  sentence,  as  Mr.  Walker  would 
call  it.  We  would  then  say,  lastly,  that  a  sentence  may  be  relat- 
ed in  thought^  but  not  united  in  sense.  Such  sentences,  in  struc- 
ture,  we  might  call  relative  sentences. 

We  are  fully  convinced,  from  our  long  experience,  that  we  do 
actually  need  some  such  a  system  for  reading.  We  have  felt  it 
for  years,  and  still  feel  it.  We  have  searched  all  the  reading 
books  in  use  for  some  simple,  plain,  systematic  and  scientific 
work,  but  we  have  looked  in  vain.  We  are  heart-sick  of  our 
reading  in  schools.  Let  there  be  a  system,  then  rules  to  conform, 
so  that  we  can  teach  reading  as  we  do  grammar,  or  arithmetic, 
and  we  opine  that  an  active  and  permanent  interest  will  be  crea- 
ted in  our  public  schools.     More  anon.    •  J.  h.  s. 

Hekmon,  Oct.  28,  1858. 


THE  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


[From  remarks  of  Prof.  Haddock  at  the  Dedication  of  the  new  School-House 
at  West  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  Nov.  20th,  1857.] 

The  school-house  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  institutions  of  ed- 
ucation. It  is  itself  a  teacher ;  its  silent  lessons  are  constantly 
instilled  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  every  pupil.  We  are  little 
aware  how  much  we  all  owe  to  this  kind  of  instruction.  David 
understood  it :  *'  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God ;  and  the 
firmament  showeth  his  handiwork.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech 
and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge.  They  have  no  speech 
nor  language ;  yet  their  music  hath  gone  out  into  all  the  earth, 
and  their  eloquence  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

We  are  educated  by  all  we  see,  and  by  all  we  hear.  The  les- 
sons of  nature  and  of  art  are  inculcated  every  where.  We  never 
look,  with  delight  and  wonder,  up  that  quiet  valley  of  the  White 
River,  while  the  sun  repeats  his  daily  miracle  of  beauty  upon 
those  green  fields  and  wooded  heights  and  the  sky  above  them  ; 
we  never  stand  on  yonder  bridge,  and  follow  with  a  charmed  eye 
the  Connecticut,  encircling  the  meadows  below  us,  with  its  calm, 
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clear,  thoughtful  waters,  and  losing  itself  in  the  circling  hills 
that  rise  terrace  over  terrace  to  the  foot  of  Ascutney,  which  term- 
inates and  crowns  our  southern  prospect ;  we  never  gaze  at  a  stat- 
ue, or  a  picture,  or  contemplate  a  garden  beautifully  cultivated, 
or  a  well  proportioned  and  finished  edifice,  or  a  well  built  and 
well  furnished  house,  and  remain  ourselves  precisely  what  we 
were  before.  The  spirit  of  the  place,  the  language  of  the  work  of 
art,  has  taught  us  something,  has  given  a  new  touch  to  our  char- 
acter, has  graven  another  line  on  the  moral  image  which  time  and 
the  teachings  of  life  are  working  out  of  the  native  material  of  our 
own  souls. 

The  school-house  is  a  teacher.  Our  old  one  taught ;  it  stood 
in  the  dust  of  the  road-side ;  battered  without,  and  shattered 
within ;  written  over  and  cut  up  ;  cold  in  winter,  and  hot  in  sum- 
mer ;  never  sweet  and  never  clean.  A  boy  could  not  be  well  be- 
haved in  it.  He  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  kick  it,  and  rack 
it,  and  cut  it,  and  spit  in  it,  and  write  vulgar  things  on  it,  and 
make  a  noise  in  it.  The  genius  of  the  place  seemed  to  possess 
him ;  the  spirit  of  disorder  and  rudeness  and  vulgarity. 

How  diflferent  will  be  the  eflfect  of  the  new  house ;  standing 
back  from  the  road,  with  an  ample  lawn  in  front,  neatly  enclosed ; 
its  exterior  handsome,  bright  and  new ;  furnished  with  blinds  for 
the  windows,  and  shaded  with  trees  ;  and  its  interior,  convenient, 
well  painted  and  elegantly  furnished. 

Why,  as  the  boy  crosses  the  yard,  upon  a  dry  gravel  walk, 
and  comes  to  the  door,  the  very  steps  and  scraper  seem  to  say  to 
him, — not,  indeed,  *'  Put  off  thy  shoes,  for  the  ground  whereon 
thou  standest  is  holy  ground" — but,  certainly,  *'  Stop,  my  lad, 
clean  your  feet  before  you  go  in  there."  And  in  the  entry,  a 
peg  to  hang  his  cap  on,  and  a  nice  shelf  to  lay  his  folded  coat  on, 
of  themselves,  lead  him  unconsciously  to  run  his  fingers  over  his 
hair  and  smooth  down  his  waistcoat  before  he  enters  the  inner 
door.  And  when  inside,  the  clean  floor,  the  straight,  polished 
stove-pipe,  the  pure,  painted  walls,  the  elegant  desks  and  chairs 
upon  their  iron  standards,  the  master's  finished  table,  and  the 
master  himself,  with  hair  nicely  combed,  and  coat  carefully  brush- 
ed, and  boots  lately  polished,  all  fresh  and  polite  and  gentle  and 
dignified — it  is  not  possible  for  a  boy  to  be  rude  and  coarse  and 
noisy  and  ill-tempered  here.     He  involuntarily  speaks  in  a  softer 
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voice,  and  moves  with  more  care.  The  genius  of  the  new  house 
will  insensibly  possess  him,  the  spirit  of  order,  of  propriety,  of  de- 
cency, of  manliness,  of  goodness.  Government  here  will  be  easi- 
er ;  study  will  be  pleasanter ;  education  more  efficient.  The 
school-house  will  unite  with  the  master  to  make  a  good  school. 

The  influence  of  the  school-house  does  not  end  with  our  school- 
days. It  follows  us  into  life  ;  while  we  remember  any  thing,  we 
never  forget  the  place  where  we  first  went  to  school  —  the  play- 
ground of  our  childhood,  the  sports,  the  jests,  the  loves,  the  rival- 
ries, the  friendships,  the  contests,  the  companions,  the  masters, 
the  lessons,  the  counsels,  of  our  school-days.  At  the  remem- 
brance of  the  place  what  pictures  rise  to  our  view  and  are  realiz- 
ed again ;  how  "  our  innocent,  sweet,  simple  years  "  come  back  ! 
And  how  different  the  influences  of  these  touching  memories  ; 
how  much  their  character  depends  upon  the  house,  the  scene  with 
which  they  are  all  associated,  and  which  throws  its  own  gloomy 
or  cheerful  colors  over  them  !  How  happy  for  us  to  be  able  to 
begin  life  in  a  green  spot, —  to  take  our  first  lessons  in  a  lovely 
place, — to  have  our  early  recollections  all  bright  and  fragrant, — 
to  start  upon  the  voyage  of  life  from  a  flowery  nook  of  a  beauti- 
ful shore  ! 

"  This  fond  attachment  to  the  well-known  place 
Whence  first  we  started  into  life's  long  race, 
Maintains  its  hold  with  such  unfailing  sway, 
We  feel  it  even  in  age,  and  at  our  latest  day." 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
Fbom  the  port  of  Rochefort,  in  the  west  of  France,  on  the  17th 
of  June,  1816,  there  sailed  an  expedition,  bound  for  the  colony  of 
Senegal,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  This  colony  had  been 
captured  from  the  French,  by  British  power,  in  1809,  and  ceded  back 
again  by  the  conditions  of  peace  which  were  agreed  upon  in  1815. 
The  squadron  fitted  out  for  this  expedition  consisted  of  four  ves- 
sels ;  the  principal  of  them  was  the  Medusa,  a  frigate  of  forty- 
four  guns.  On  board  this  vessel  were  the  governor,  his  chief  as- 
sociates in  office,  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers,  besides  a  large 
number  of  women  and  children.  The  whole  number  of  individ- 
uals in  the  frigate  was  four  hundred.  The  command  of  this  ves- 
sel was  entrusted  to  Captain  Lachanmareys.     He  was  remarkable 
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for  his  ignorance  of  seamanship,  cruelty  of  disposition,  and  a 
firmness,  which,  coalescing  with  his  other  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  was  nothing  less  than  willful  obstinacy.  Wise  in  his  own 
conceit  and  indisposed  to  heed  the  advice  and  warnings  of  others, 
as  ignorant  men  are  prone  to  be,  he  persisted  in  a  careless  manage- 
ment of  the  frigate.  Paying  no  attention  to  the  admonitory  sig- 
nals, which  were  given  by  another  vessel  of  the  squadron,  and  in- 
tended to  warn  him  that  the  course  which  he  was  pursuing  would 
bring  him  upon  dangerous  shoals,  he  soon  lost  sight  of  the  other 
vessels  of  the  expedition,  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  dingy,  sandy 
coloring  of  the  water  gave  unmistakable  evidence  that  real  dan- 
ger was  close  at  hand.  The  stupid  captain,  being  at  length  aroused 
from  his  stolid  and  reckless  indifference,  gave  orders  to  change  the 
ship's  course.  But  the  time  when  human  effort  and  skill  could 
avail  had  passed.  A  saddening  shock  assures  all  on  board  that 
their  worst  fears  are  realized ;  deep  in  the  sands  of  the  shoals  the 
vessel  is  immovably  fixed.  Then  followed  a  catalogue  of  woes, 
that  makes  the  heart  shudder  to  read — watery  graves,  starvation, 
maddening  thirst,  mutinies,  and  the  development  of  fiendish  pas- 
sions to  which  human  beings  fall  victims  by  scores. 

I  have  thus  briefly  sketched  this  historical  incident  because  it 
seems  to  me  to  illustrate,  truthfully,  the  almost  reckless  indiffer- 
ence, with  which,  in  educational  matters,  the  most  sacred  trusts 
are  committed  to  incompetent  and  inexperienced  hands.  With 
a  skillful  captain,  one,  who  by  tact  and  education  had  become 
master  of  his  profession,  the  Medusa  would,  doubtless,  have  sailed 
safely  into  her  destined  port.  The  dreadful  wreck  was  the  result 
of  no  defect  in  the  ship,  and  of  no  violent  storms.  How  many 
men  are  wrecked  upon  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  life,  because 
of  the  wrong  direction  given  them  in  the  earliest  years  of  life's 
voyage  ! 

The  foundation  of  the  character  of  the  future  man  is  laid  while 
the  boy  is  attending  the  Primary  school.  Every  one  knows  that 
susceptibility  to  the  influences  which  affect  the  conduct  decreases 
with  the  increase  of  years,  but  all  do  not  so  fully  believe  that  the 
influences  which  operate  upon  the  child  of  a  few  years  are  wont 
to  give  decided  and  permanent  direction  to  character.  I  doubt 
whether  parents  often  think  it  possible,  that  the  intellectual  habits 
which  their  child  may  form  before  he  is  eight  years  of  age,  may 
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practically  determine  whether  that  child  shall  be  a  dolt  or  an  en- 
thusiast in  science.  Yet  all  this  is  often  true  ;  I  do  not  say  always. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  controverted ;  all  the  teachings  of  the 
Primary  school  will  inhere  in  the  future  character,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  ;  they  can  no  more  be  eradicated  than  the 
crooked  and  ungainly  oak  can  be  straightened  so  that  its  fibres  and 
layers  shall  tell  no  tale  of  the  early  bending  of  the  pliant  twig. 
Is  it,  then,  a  trivial  question,  who  shall  have  the  training  of  twen- 
ty, thirty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  pliant  men  and  women  twigs  ? 
Is  it  just,  is  it  rational,  that  any  one  should  thoughtlessly,  with- 
out fitness  and  without  experience,  assume  a  trust  so  ladened  with 
momentous  consequences  ?  No  one  ought  to  commence  a  Prima- 
ry school  without  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  great  responsi- 
bilities that  are  to  be  assumed,  and  of  the  controlling  and  far 
reaching  influences,  for  good  or  for  evil,  which  he  will  inevitably 
exert. 

If  it  be  absolutely  necessary  that  one  should  have  clearly  be- 
fore him  a  high  and  correct  standard,  in  order  that  he  may  secure 
any  kind  of  excellence  in  his  own  personal  attainments,  it  is 
equally  indispensable  that  teachers  should  keep  continually  before 
themselves  a  high,  correct  and  symmetrical  standard  of  the  com- 
bined excellences,  such  a  combination  of  excellences  as  will  con- 
stitute a  noble  and  influential  character  ;  to  this  standard  they 
should  aim  to  bring  all  their  pupils. 

The  next  indispensable  requisition  in  the  teacher,  is,  ability  to 
govern  properly.  I  think  it  doubtful  whether  the  qualities  which 
constitute  such  ability  can  be  very  satisfactorily  presented  by  any 
method  of  sharp  analysis  and  synthesis.  It  seems  to  be  a  spon- 
taneous force  of  manly  development  and  symmetry.  A  very  ec- 
centric person  is  rarely,  if  ever,  a  good  disciplinarian.  We  may 
safely  assert,  then,  that  the  teacher  must  have  genuine  integrity, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  weight  of  character,  and  a  sound, 
practical  mind.  The  whole  list  of  virtues  is  very  needful,  but 
without  some  of  them,  which  may  be  readily  named,  the  teacher 
can  do  nothing.  There  must  be  patience  to  endure  perplexities  ; 
patience  to  repeat  and  unfold  truths  that  appear  very  simple,  until 
sleepy  minds  are  awake  enough  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  them ;  pa- 
tience to  work  and  wait  months  for  results  that  you  wish  to  ac- 
complish in  a  day.  To  patience  we  must  add  firmness,that  healthful, 
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wholesome  kind  which  is  not  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  obstinacy  ; 
a  steady,  persistent  adhesion  to  a  carefully  considered  purpose, 
which  is  based  upon  a  settled  conviction  that  the  end  sought  is 
the  Good  and  the  True.  To  firmness  we  must  add  cheerfulness. 
This  is  spontaneous  when,  within  self,  evil  has  been  overcome  and 
moral  harmony  restored.  It  is  certain  that  moroseness  or  ill-humor, 
in  any  degree,  is  contagious,  and  if  its  opposite  is  not  equally  so, 
experiment  has  already  proved  that  it  is  not  entirely  incapable  of 
diffusion.  Cheerfulness  lubricates  both  the  physical  and  mental 
systems,  causing  both  to  run  much  more  swiftly,  smoothly,  and 
with  exemption  from  harsh  grating  and  wear.  To  cheerfulness 
add  kindness.  This  virtue  is  more  active  and  positive  than  the 
preceding.  Let  the  teacher  but  make  an  unmistakable  impression 
on  a  school  that  their  happiness,  as  well  as  their  highest  excel- 
lence, is  heartily  desired,  and  that  teacher  wields  over  those 
scholars  a  wand  more  magical  than  birch  or  hickory. 

A  good  teacher  will  possess  a  ready  faculty  of  imparting  knowl- 
edge in  such  a  way  as  to  create  and  stimulate  a  healthful  mental 
appetite.  To  be  lavish  in  the  presentment  of  valuable  truth, 
when  there  is  no  inclination  to  receive  and  devour  it,  argues  a  lack 
of  sense,  to  say  nothing  of  economy.  Such  ability  implies  some 
knowledge  of  mind,  some  understanding  of  the  order  in  which 
the  mental  faculties  are  naturally  and  properly  unfolded,  some 
acquaintance  with  the  relative  capability  of  these  faculties  in  the 
different  stages  of  their  development.  If  all  teachers  entered  the 
school-room  thus  prepared,  great  evils,  that  are  now  very  preva- 
lent, would  be  rapidly  corrected.  In  the  young  child  both  body 
and  mind  are  exceedingly  active,  but  both  alike  are  incapable  of 
constrained  and  protracted  exercise  ;  variety  and  activity  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  healthful  condition  of  both.  The  teacher  who 
attempts  to  keep  the  young  child  in  a  single  rigid  posture,  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  sins  against  the  laws  of  nature ;  it  is 
an  equal  violation  of  the  same  sacred  laws  to  attempt  to  chain  the 
young  mind  to  continuous  intellectual  effort.  It  has  been  said 
that  this  is  an  age  of  compromises.  Perhaps  this  prevalent  spirit 
of  the  times  has  exerted  an  influence  in  the  schools.  Many  teach- 
ers seem  to  hate  let  themselves  half-way  down  to  childhood,  and 
are  expecting  that  childhood  will  meet  them  there.  They  are 
willing  to  be  simple  in  their  behavior,  and  to  use  simple  text- 
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books,  but  they  require  their  youngest  scholars,  unaided,  to  ab- 
stract their  lessons  from  the  printed  page,  while  the  recitation  is 
merely  a  dry,  verbal  repetition  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  un- 
qualified by  any  comment  or  illustrations.  To  expect  that  youth- 
ful minds  will  develop  healthfully  and  thriftily  under  such  treat- 
ment argues  a  lack  of  reason  and  common  sense.  You  might  as 
well  expect  that  the  delicate  plant  that  demands  your  daily  nurs- 
ing, would  still  thrive  and  produce  its  beautiful  blossoms,  when 
transplanted  from  the  green-house  to  the  arid  sands  of  the  African 
desert.  Children  love  to  learn,  and  are  quick  to  perceive  and 
grasp  new  truth,  if  it  be  rightly  presented.  The  power  of  abstrac- 
tion is  not  developed,  but  the  senses  are  all  awake,  and  their  ex- 
ercise affords  peculiar  pleasure.  Before  the  child  we  should  hold 
up  truth  in  its  objective  forms,  not  enveloped  in  mist,  but  clear 
and  bright,  fresh  from  an  appreciative  mind.  Curious  and  won- 
derful facts  culled  from  the  book  of  nature,  facts  about  stones, 
trees,  plants,  flowers,  insects,  birds,  fishes,  animals  of  every  species, 
are  proper  and  useful  themes  for  familiar  discourse.  Let  the  teach- 
er be  intelligently  communicative  upon  such  topics,  adopt  such 
methods  of  review  and  examination  as  will  fasten  in  the  mind  the 
information  given ;  then  may  he  expect  that  his  pupils  will  be 
bright  scholars,  and  parents  will  be  relieved  from  the  task  of  driv- 
ing their  children  to  school. — N.  H.  Journal  of  Education. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  SELF-EXAMINATION  OF 
TEACHERS. 

1.  Hate  I  been  strictly  truthful  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  ? 

2.  Has  my  heart  been  in  my  work  ? 

3.  Have  I  been  uniformly  pleasant  in  manner  ? 

4.  Have  I  been  uniformly  affectionate  in  feeling  ? 

5.  Have  I  been  sufficiently  calm  and  self-possessed? 

6.  Have  I  exercised  sufficient  patience  and  perseverance  ? 

7.  Have  I  governed  with  firmness  and  decision  ? 

8.  Have  I  been  serious  and  earnest  ? 

9.  Have  I  talked  too  much  or  too  little  .^ 

10.  Have  I  endeavored  to  be  conscientious  and  just  ? 

11.  Have  I  been  duly  sensible  of  my  responsibility  ? 

12.  Did  I  begin  the  work  to-day  in  the  right  spirit } 

13.  Were  my  scholars  punctual  to-day? 
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14.  Have  I  tried  to  interest  parents  in  the  punctuality  of  their 
children  ? 

15.  Do  the  scholars  improve  in  this  respect? 

16.  A.ie  my  scholars  regular  in  their  attendance  ? 

17.  Do  they  absent  themselves  without  good  cause? 

18.  Can  I  not  make  absence  disreputable  ? 

19.  Have  my  scholars  been  studious  to-day  ? 

20.  Do  I  make  the  scholars  feel  that  idleness  is  wrong  ? 

21.  What  have  I  done  to  create  a  love  for  study  ? 

22.  Has  the  school  been  orderly  and  quiet  to-day  ? 

23.  Have  I  governed  by  the  right  motives  ? 

24.  Have  I  instructed  the  scholars  in  good  manners  ? 

25.  Have  I  given  the  scholars  proper  exercise  ? 

26.  Have  I  carefully  regulated  the  temperature  and  ventilation  ? 

27.  Have  I  made  the  school-room  pleasant  ? 

28.  Have  I  insisted  on  neat  and  cleanly  habits  in  ray  pupils  ? 

29.  Is  the  school  supplied  with  apparatus,  &c.  ? 

30.  Do  I  see  that  children  do  not  injure  the  house  or  their  books  ? 

3 1 .  Have  I  been  a  good  example  for  my  pupils  ? — Mass,  Teacher 


AN  INCIDENT  IN  SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

My  friend  Stanton  undertook  teaching  a  private  school  in  the 
place  where  he  was  living.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  West, 
and  had  lived  for  some  years  in  Grovesend,  so  that  he  knew  the 
character  of  the  people,  and  the  spirit  of  license  and  freedom 
which  had  generally  been  indulged  in  the  children.  Not  a  few  of 
the  boys  had  the  reputation  of  being  turbulent  and  rebellious, 
and  it  was  likely  to  require  both  a  steady  hand  and  good  judg- 
ment to  control  with  success  the  wild  elements.  I  have  thought, 
from  what  I  know  of  Stanton's  school,  that  he  was  often  too  lax 
in  his  management ;  but  he  excused  himself  by  quoting  the  agri- 
cultural proverb  about  not  setting  the  coulter  too  deep  for  new 
ground.  He  said  he  should  bring  up  the  standard  both  of  disci- 
pline and  scholarship  as  he  enlarged  the  school  and  brought  it 
more  fully  under  his  influence. 

Stanton's  arrangements  at  first  were  such  that  he  was  not  lobiged 
to  spend  his  whole  time  in  the  school-rooms.  For  assistant  he 
employed  a  female  teacher  who  had  been  trained  in  one  of  our 
best  New  England  academies.     She  had  complete  knowledge  of 
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what  she  was  to  teach,  and  the  steady  patience  and  perseverance 
necessary  for  thorough  drilling  of  her  classes ;  besides,  she  had 
the  New  England  ideas  of  duty  and  discipline  ;  she  had  obeyed 
strict  regulations  in  school,  and  in  turn  expected  obedience  of  her 
pupils.  Her  manner  was  quiet  and  dignified,  sometimes  seeming 
severe,  but  generally  gentle,  and  never  in  the  least  overbearing. 
The  school-room  was  frequently  left  in  her  charge,  and  there  were 
several  classes  which  sometimes  recited  to  Stanton  and  sometimes 
to  her. 

For  a  considerable  time  all  went  well  in  school.  Perhaps  the 
western  courtesy  to  women  coincided  with  the  dignity  of  the 
teacher  and  the  ambition  for  good-standing  which  was  aroused  by 
Stanton's  new  government,  so  that  even  the  roughest  boys,  those 
who  had  defied  all  authority  both  at  home  and  at  school,  were  as 
ready  to  obey  Miss  Gilbert  as  Stanton  himself.  But  at  length 
a  spirit  of  insubordination  was  manifest,  which  seemed  to  indicate 
that  three  boys  nearly  grown  had  determined  to  break  down  Miss 
Gilbert's  authority.  When  she  had  the  care  of  the  room  or  was 
hearing  their  classes,  they  were  disorderly,  communicating  with 
each  other,  occasionally  whispering,  laughing,  or  getting  up  trifling 
play.  Her  glance  of  displeasure  was  met  by  a  look  of  cool  indif- 
ference :  when  called  by  name  in  reproof  of  their  misbehavior, 
they  soon  renewed  the  offense,  and  plainly  set  her  at  naught.  If 
Stanton  was  in  the  room  or  heard  them  recite,  they  were  perfect- 
ly respectful  and  orderly,  and  could  not  be  detected  in  any  im- 
propriety. 

Stanton  was  unwilling  to  interfere  to  support  Miss  Gilbert's 
authority  on  what  seemed  to  be  such  slight  necessity.  The  spirit 
that  actuated  the  three  young  men  (as  they  might  be  consider- 
ed) was  evident,  and  the  conspiracy  undoubted  ;  but  unless  it 
came  out  in  more  overt  acts  it  would  appear  both  to  them  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  school  that  she  was  unable  to  maintain  her  author- 
ity without  a  constant  and  visible  support  from  the  principal.  It 
would  not  do  to  let  them  drive  her  to  a  perpetual  reporting  of 
minor  delinquences.  Stanton  resolved  to  compel  them  either  to 
yield  to  her,  or  rebel  so  openly  that  the  intervention  of  the  su- 
preme authority  should  be  manifestly  called  for.  "  As  a  doctor," 
said  Stanton,  "  sometimes  hastens  the  crisis  of  a  disease  and  thus 
forwards  its  cure,  so  I  determined  to  make   these  boys  see   where 
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Ihey  stood,  and  choose  between  rebellion  and  unqualified  obedi- 
ence ;  I  was  sure  they  would  choose  the  former." 

Giving  Miss  Gilbert  his  view  of  the  matter  and  directions  for 
the  execution  of  the  plan,  one  day  he  spent  more  than  usual  time 
in  the  school-room,  and  heard  many  classes.  Whenever  he  de- 
tected a  pupil  holding  communication  with  another,  he  instantly 
called  him  by  name,  and  ordered  him  to  stand  up  and  remain 
standing  until  permitted  to  sit  down.  Some  were  called  up  at 
their  desks,  others  at  recitation ;  in  either  case  the  new  punish- 
ment was  a  great  mortification,  but  no  one  hesitated  to  obey.  The 
three  conspirators,  Grosstate,  Thorpley,  and  Royston,  were,  as 
was  expected,  blameless  ;  but  the  whole  school  wondered  at  the 
innovation. 

Next  day  Miss  Gilbert  vras  left  in  the  chair  as  usual.  When 
she  called  up  the  class  containing  these  boys,  they  soon  renewed 
their  misconduct.  She  ordered  Grosstate  to  stand  up.  He  re- 
fused. She  asked  if  he  understood  the  order,  and  repeated  it. 
He  refused,  adding  insolent  language  to  the  refusal.  Before  the 
recitation  was  through,  Royston  and  Thorpley  had  each  received 
and  disobeyed  the  same  direction,  but  without  insolent  replying. 
No  further  notice  was  taken  of  the  matter,  and  things  went  on  as 
usual  through  the  day.  Stanton  had  wished  to  deal  with  Gros- 
state first,  because  he  had  least  courage  and  obstinacy,  and  was 
the  weak  point  in  the  conspiracy.  His  special  insolence  gave  rea- 
son for  calling  him  first  to  account. 

At  the  close  of  school  in  the  afternoon,  Stanton  had  given  the 
signal  of  the  bell  to  prepare  for  dismission,  and  the  pupils  were 
waiting  for  signal  for  departure,  which  was  never  given  till  the 
bustle  of  putting  away  books  had  subsided  to  perfect  silence. — 
When  every  eye  was  upon  him  with  expectation,  he  suddenly 
turned  to  Grosstate,  and  said  sternly,  "  Alfred  Grosstate,  this 
morning  you  were  guilty  of  insolent  conduct  to  your  teacher,  Miss 
Gilbert.  You  knew  that  sitting  in  my  place  she  had  full  authori- 
ty over  the  school ;  but  you  told  her  that  you  would  not  mind 
her.  Now,"  drawing  his  watch  and  laying  it  on  the  table  as  he 
spoke,  I  give  you  two  minutes  to  confess  your  ofiense,  say  that  you 
are  sorry  for  it  and  will  do  better.  If  you  do  not  do  so,  we  will 
settle  the  matter  after  school." 

Corporal  punishment  was  almost  unknown  in  the  school.  What 
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might  be  meant  by  "  settlement  after  school  "  was  not  known ; 
but  that  it  was  something  to  be  feared  was  manifest,  and  it  was 
known  that  corporal  punishment  might  prove  very  severe. 

As  Stanton  ceased  speaking,  every  eye  turned  from  him  to 
Grosstate.  No  one  stirred.  Not  a  breath  was  heard.  The  cul- 
prit was  taken  by  surprise.  He  had  expected  to  be  notified  to 
remain,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  a  moderate  whipping, 
bnt  without  giving  up  his  rebellious  spirit.  Now  he  was  in  a 
pillory  of  shame.  The  steadfast  artillery  of  eyes  on  every  side 
distressed  him.  The  unwonted  silence  and  attention  concentrated 
the  impression,  while  the  stern  glances  of  the  teacher  were  like 
arrows  of  fire.  He  turned  red,  then  pale,  then  fiushed  up  again. 
His  face  quivered  and  was  distorted  with  contending  emotions, 
while  his  limbs  moved  in  little  jerks  and  he  twisted  his  body  on 
his  seat,  looking  only  at  the  master  before  him,  who  was  looking 
sometimes  at  him,  sometimes  at  the  school,  and  sometimes  at  the 
watch.  *'  One  minute  has  passed,"  said  Stanton.  There  was  no 
change,  but  that  his  face  showed  that  his  tvill  was  failing  under 
the  trial.  "  Thirty  seconds  are  left,"  said  the  teacher.  "  I  don't 
know  what  you  want  me  to  say,"  stammered  Grosstate.  "  You 
know  you  were  impudent  to  Miss  Gilbert  and  refused  to  obey  her, 
and  you  can  say  so  ;  you  know  whether  you  are  sorry  for  it,  and 
will  behave  better,  and  you  can  say  so.  Fifteen  seconds  are  left." 
In  an  instant  he  was  on  his  feet,  faltered  out  the  required  apology 
almost  in  Stanton's  words,  and  subsided  into  his  seat,  thoroughly 
conquered. 

He  was  never  again  disrespectful  to  any  of  his  teachers  in  that 
school ;  and  when,  some  months  later.  Miss  Gilbert  died  unex- 
pectedly one  night,  and  the  announcement  was  made  in  school  next 
morning,  the  sorrowful  face  and  tearful  eyes  of  Alfred  Grosstate 
bore  testimony  to  his  kindly  regard  and  true  respect  for  her.  Per- 
haps a  touch  of  remorse  deepened  the  feeling. 

The  other  boys  were  soon  disposed  of.  They  were  not  noticed 
that  day,  but  knew  that  something  awaited  them.  Thorpley's 
conduct  was  mentioned  to  his  father,  and  home  influence  and  the 
teacher's  admonitions  brought  him  back  to  his  duty.  Royston  had 
had  difficulty  with  previous  instructors  ;  Stanton  talked  with  him 
kindly  two  or  three  times,  and  urged  him  not  to  forfeit  the  good 
character  he  had  begun  to  earn,  and  warned  him  that  the  end  with 
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him  would  be  dismissal  from  the  school.     He  chose  the  wiser 
course,  and  confessed  and  forsook  his  rebellion. 

Stanton  never  repeated  this  expedient,  for  he  had  no  occasion 
so  to  do,  and  part  of  its  eflfect  came  from  its  novelty.  Had  he 
required  instant  submission,  the  boy  might  have  refused  it ;  and 
had  he  given  him  forewarning,  he  might  have  gathered  his  powers 
of  resistance ;  and  if  the  apology  had  been  left  to  be  given  next 
day,  his  fellows  would  have  strengthened  his  courage.  They  rid- 
iculed him  for  yielding  in  two  minutes,  but  were  weakened  by  his 
defection,  and  strongly  impressed  by  the  promptitude,  energy  and 
determination  of  their  teacher ;  they  learned  that  he  would  vindi- 
cate his  authority  and  maintain  his  government,  choosing  his  own 
times  and  ways.  Those  *'  two  minutes"  exorcised  the  fell  specter 
of  insubordination,  so  that  it  vanished  forever  from  that  school. — 
Illinois  Teacher, 


ON  TEACHING  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

A  coKEESPONDENT  has  proposed  to  us  the  somewhat  difficult 
question,  *'  What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  orthography  ?  " 
The  subject  is  of  such  confessed  importance  as  to  demand  some- 
thing more  than  a  brief,  categorical  reply.  The  right  spelling  of 
our  words  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  little  importance  so  long 
as  they  are  so  spelled  as  to  be  cognizable  ;  and  yet  there  is  per- 
haps no  point  on  which  true  scholarship  is  more  punctilious  than 
in  its  love  for  correct  orthography.  So  true  is  this,  that  we  all 
involuntarily  suspect  the  scholarship  of  the  man  who  habitually 
spells  wrong. 

And  this  regard  for  right  orthography  is  by  no  means  to  be  set 
down  as  a  mere  whim  of  scholars,  —  an  over  fastidious  taste. — 
Words,  to  men  of  learning,  are  the  implements  of  thought,  the 
fine  tools  by  which  truth  is  discovered  and  built  up  into  works  of 
perennial  beauty  and  beneficent  power,  and  these  word-tools  they 
come  to  know,  not  as  the  unlettered  know  them,  merely  in  their 
most  general  signification,  but  intimately,  in  their  nicer  shades  of 
meaning,  their  finer  edge  and  power,  and  their  familiar  forms. — 
They  have  for  the  scholar's  eye  an  eloquence  of  beauty,  that  he 
does  not  easily  bear  to  have  disturbed  by  the  change  in  a  single 
feature.  Their  wonted  transparency  and  force  are  somewhat  dim- 
med by  the  addition  of  one  unfamiliar  letter. 
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And  here  is  suggested  the  first  element  of  a  true  and  philosoph- 
ical reply  to  our  question.  Every  spelling  exercise  sJiould  have, 
as  a  main  aim,  the  addition  of  the  words  spelled  to  the  actual  vo- 
cabulary of  the  pupil.  It  should  consist  of  words  already  famil  - 
iar,  or  should  seek  to  make  them  so.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  a  pu- 
pil to  know  how  to  spell  long  columns  of  words  of  whose  signifi- 
cation he  has  no  idea,  and  which,  so  far  as  their  use  for  him  is 
concerned,  might  as  well  have  been  Latin  or  Sanscrit  ?  What 
need  of  his  knowing  the  orthography  of  a  word  which  is  no  word 
to  him,  but  merely  a  combination  of  syllables,  and  which  he  nev- 
er speaks  or  writes  ? 

It  is  no  slight  part  of  education,  in  its  literary  aspects,  to  ex- 
tend the  pupil's  knowledge  of  words.  Nor  is  the  objection  to 
the  study  of  language,  that  it  is  the  mere  learning  of  words  and 
not  of  things,  well  urged.  Words  are  embodied  ideas,  and  every 
true  study  of  a  word  is  the  study  of  an  idea.  The  knowledge  of 
things,  of  facts  and  truths,  will  generally  march  abreast,  pari 
passu,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  words  which  name  and  express 
those  facts  and  truths.  Literature  and  science  lie  wrapped  up  in 
words ;  and  to  the  unlearned,  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of 
thought  are  sealed  books  simply  because  they  do  not  know  the 
real  force  and  meaning  of  the  words  used.  School  education, 
therefore,  can  confer  no  richer  good  upon  the  young  than  to  make 
them  familiar  with  the  forms  and  use  of  words,  and  thus  place  in 
their  hands  the  key  with  which  they  may  unlock  at  will  the  great 
store-houses  of  learning. 

The  spelling  lesson  seems  a  proper  place  for  the  study  of  words, 
and  the  following  classes  of  words  will  furnish  the  proper  lessons 
for  this  exercise. 

1st.  Words  already  known  and  used  -by  the  pupil.  It  too 
often  happens  that  these  common  words  are  neglected  while  the 
pupil  is  drilled  on  long,  cumbrous  words  which  he  neither  compre- 
hends nor  uses.  Care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  pupils 
have  clear  and  correct  ideas  of  the  meaning  of  these  words.  The 
vocabulary  of  childhood  is  exceedingly  limited,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  taken  for  granted  that  they  know  a  word  because  it  is  com- 
mon, or  even  because  they  sometimes  use  it. 

2d.  New  words  such  as  will  be  most  useful  to  them.  These 
words  should  be  introduced  slowly ;  talked  about,  and  formed  in- 
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to  sentences  till  they  are  made  perfectly  familiar.  One  new  word 
thoroughly  mastered  in  meaning,  pronunciation,  and  orthography, 
so  that  henceforth  the  child  may  use  it  easily  and  without  fear,  is 
a  nobler  acquisition  than  a  hundred  words  merely  learned  to  be 
spelled  in  a  column. 

8d.  Words  denoting  objects  or  ideas  of  the  same  general  class, 
furnish  useful  spelling  lessons.  Thus  the  names  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  body,  of  different  kinds  of  trees,  of  animals,  of  birds, 
of  grains,  of  garden  vegetables,  of  the  parts  of  a  house,  of  its 
diflferent  apartments,  of  its  furniture,  of  colors,  of  actions,  of  pas- 
sions or  feelings,  &c.,  will  aflford  lessons  of  rare  interest  and  util- 
ity. Much  thought  will  be  excited  and  many  inquiries  suggested, 
as  well  as  a  useful  habit  of  generalizing  formed.  In  this  exer- 
cise, each  lesson  should  be  made  up  of  words  of  a  simple  class. 
Thus,  of  the  first  class  named,  a  lesson  may  be  made  of  these 
words,  viz :  Body,  head,  eye,  ear,  nose,  nostril,  mouth,  teeth, 
tongue,  lips,  palate,  chin,  cheek,  forehead,  skull,  hair,  whiskers, 
beard,  moustache,  neck,  throat,  lungs,  chest,  breast,  shoulder, 
arm,  hand,  finger,  thumb,  elbow,  wrist,  &c.,  till  all  the  parts  are 
taken,  or  till  the  lesson  is  long  enough. 

4th.  Derivative  words  and  words  formed  from  some  common 
root  should  be  studied  in  connexion  with  the  laws  of  the  forma- 
tion of  such  words.  Thus  some  word  as  love  may  be  given,  and 
the  class  required  to  form  all  the  derivatives  and  give  their  mean- 
ing. Or  some  root  word,  as/er,  to  bear,  may  be  given,  and  then 
the  class  be  directed  to  form  all  the  words  they  know  from  it,  as 
infer,  refer,  defer,  offer,  suffer,  diflfer,  &c.,  with  their  derivative 
forms. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  material  for  spelling  lesssons,  we 
will  defer  till  another  article  what  we  have  to  say  concerning 
methods  of  conducting  spelling  exercises. — Mich,  Jour,  of  Educa- 
tion. 


CoiTETESiEs  OF  LiFE. — The  little  courtesies  of  daily  life,  the 
kindly  and  graceful  amenities  which  are  so  admirably  calculated 
to  sweeten  the  relation  between  man  and  man,  and  to  impart  a 
genial  spirit  to  our  social,  every-day  intercourse,  are  too  frequent- 
ly neglected.  We  either  forget,  or  too  frequently  neglect  them.  We 
do  not  sufEciently  appreciate  our  own  self-respect,  nor  the  feelings 
or  good  wishes  of  others.  This  is  the  more  culpable,  for  courtesy 
and  kindness  are  at  the  command  of  all  classes,  the  humble  as 
well  as  the  elevated. 
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TKACHERS'  CONVENTIONS. 

In  the  last  Teacher  some  account  was  commenced  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Conventions.  It  is  now  proposed  to  continue  this  account. 
The  Convention  at  Dover,  commencing  Sept.  6th,  was  well  attend- 
ed, and  by  many  excellent  teachers,  but  it  seemed  with  a  little  less 
interest  than  on  former  years.  Something  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
exceedingly  warm  weather  of  that  week,  and  much  more  to  that 
small  and  badly  ventilated  Hall  in  which  the  exercises  were  held. 
Much  depends  upon  the  place,  and  a  plenty  of  fresh  air.  The 
time  will  come  when  it  shall  not  be  deemed  a  sacrilege  to  have  a 
Teachers'  Convention  held  in  a  church.  That  time  will  come  to 
the  excellent  people  of  Dover  and  Foxcroft.  Leaving  Dover  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Sept.  8th,  at  11  o'clock,  P.  M.,  we  did  not 
reach  Dexter  till  3  o'clock  in  the  morning, having  been  taken  round 
through  Garland  by  a  driver  who  claimed  a  certain  knowledge  of 
the  entire  region.  At  six  in  the  morning,  we  were  taken  on  our 
way  to  China,  where  was  found  in  session  a  Convention  of  200 
members.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  scarcely  ever  was  there 
a  class  of  teachers  assembled  more  enthusiastic  than  that  at  China. 

The  week  passed,  and  nothing  but  the  utmost  harmony  and  de- 
votion to  the  purposes  of  the  meeting  prevailed.  At  the  close  we  had 
a  very  pleasant  walk  to  the  Grove.  We  were  constantly  cheered 
by  the  presence  *of  a  warm  and  whole-souled  hospitality. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Hanson,  the  Supervisor  of  Schools,  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  were  there,  for  he  was  the  sine  qua  non  of 
the  Convention.  He  labored  for  its  success,  and  with  such  an  ex- 
cellent spirit  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  him  work.  The  following 
Saturday,  Messrs.  Northend  and  Brown  went  to  Windham,  where 
they  commenced  on  Monday,  Sept.  13th,  and  during  the  week  had 
about  160  m3mb3rs.  We  never  fail  to  have  a  good  Convention 
at  the  quiet  and  pleasant  village  of  Windham  Hill.  On  Thurs- 
day, taking  our  leave  in  the  midst  of  no  small  shower,  we  start- 
ed for  Hartland.  This  was  the  rainy  Thursday,  and  none  who 
were  out  will  dispute  the  propriety  of  the  epithet.  The  winds 
and  rain  did  a  smart  day's  work,  as  many  a  fallen  tree  will  testify. 
At  Hartland  we  received  just  that  sort  of  generous  and  open- 
hearted  kindness  which  makes  glad  the  whole  heart.     The  whole 
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people  gave  us  welcome,  and  nobody  stood  back  as  though  an  ex- 
plosion was  to  take  place,  or  somebody  was  to  be  hit.  We  feel  it 
our  duty  to  thank  W.  Folsom,  Esq.,  for  his  interest  in  our  meet- 
ing, and  for  his  earnest  devotion  to  the  good  cause  of  education. 
He  made  our  visit  to  H.  not  only  a  pleasure  but  a  source  of  very 
many  cherished  reminiscences. 

On  Saturday  we  left  for  Camden  via  Detroit,  Union,  Freedom 
and  Montville,  reaching  C.  at  dark.  This  is  a  most  delightful 
village,  having  scenery  not  surpassed,  in  our  judgment,  by  any 
village  in  Maine.  It  is  to  be  the  shire  town  of  Knox  County. 
Here  they  are  erecting  a  fine  school-house,  and  much  interest  is 
being  felt  in  the  subject  of  schools,  though  in  years  past  they  have 
been  a  little  behind  the  times.  The  Convention  was  small,  num- 
bering about  80.  We  hope  Waldo  is  not  to  remain  in  the  rear 
in  the  great  work  of  making  our  common  schools  the  pride  and 
honor  of  the  whole  State.  On  Wednesday  we  left  for  Paris,  and 
found  a  Convention  of  about  100.  Here  was  discovered  a  want 
of  interest.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Teachers  present 
were  destitute  of  zeal,  but  the  number  in  attendance  showed  a 
want  of  the  right  spirit  at  home.  Let  us  hope  that  a  better  time 
will  come  to  this  section  of  the  State. 

On  Saturday,  Sept  26th,  we  started  for  Jeflferson,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  aided  in  opening  what  proved  to  be  a  really  useful 
Convention,  for  the  citizens  of  Jefierson  and  adjoining  towns  came 
in  and  participated  in  the  exercises.  The  evening  lectures  were 
fully  attended,  and  an  interest  awakened  which  will  make  itself  felt 
in  the  various  [school  districts  of  the  region.  The  people  of  Jef- 
ferson are  to  be  remembered  for  their  hospitality.  Our  old  friend 
and  classmate.  Dr.  Barton,  will  receive  many  thanks  for  his  effi- 
cient labors  in  behalf  of  the  meeting.  From  this  place  we  visited 
the  Convention  then  in  session  at  New  Sharon,  which  numbered 
about  160.  Here  Messrs.  Chadbourne  and  Brickett  received  every 
assistance,  and  will  not  soon  forget  the  noble  bearing  and  kindly 
sympathy  of  all  the  members,  or  the  free  and  cordial  co-operation 
of  the  citizens  of  the  place.  It  was  our  fortune  to  close  up  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  a'decided  rain. 

On  the  following  Monday  a  Convention  of  about  1 60  members 
was  commenced  at  Turner  Village.  It  is  no  ill  luck  to  fall  into 
such  a  place  as  Turner.  Our  stay  at  T.  was  made  pleasant  by  the 
character  of  the  teachers,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  people  of 
the  village.  On  Wednesday  our  route  lay  in  the  direction  of  Cor- 
nish, where  Messrs.  Northend  and  Brown  were  holding  their  last 
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Convention.  On  our  arrival  we  were  wholly  surprised  to  find  a 
Convention  of  210,  the  largest  in  the  State,  and,  we  must  be  al- 
lowed to  say  it,  for  York  is  our  native  County,  the  most  enthusi- 
astic and  best.  The  readers  of  the  Teacher  will  recollect  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Nov.  No.,  giving  an  account  of  this  Convention.  The 
people  came  out  and  remained  out.  We  had  the  kindly  sympathy 
of  all,  and  the  constant  and  arduous  co-operating  labors  of  many 
of  the  most  active  and  influential  citizens.  It  may  not  be  allowed 
us,  but  we  should  be  rejoiced  to  participate  in  many  such  gather- 
ings. 

Bidding  adieu  to  Messrs.  Northend  and  Brown,  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  it  became  our  duty  to  attend  the  fifteenth  and  closing 
session,  commencing  at  Bath  on  the  following  Monday.  This  Con- 
vention was  not  so  fully  attended  as  many,  yet  considering  the 
size  of  the  County  and  other  disturbing  causes,  was  as  large  as 
could  reasonably  be  expected.  The  citizens  of  Bath  are  a  little 
wanting  in  zeal  in  a  cause  so  closely  allied  to  the  permanent  pros- 
perity of  their  beautiful  city.  On  Friday,  Oct.  15th,  the  Convention 
at  Bath  closed,  and  with  it  closed  our  Convention  labors  for  the 
year.  During  the  eight  weeks  we  visited  every  County  in  the 
State,  traveled  some  over  nineteen  hundred  miles,  and  met  about 
twenty-two  hundred  teachers.  It  would  be  a  pleasing  task  to  call 
by  name  those  who  aided  and  cheered  us  in  these  labors,  but  wholly 
impracticable.  We  dismiss  the  subject,  expressing  the  hope  that 
some  good  has  been  done,  that  not  a  few  teachers  will  be  found 
more  faithful  and  efficient,  and  the  cause  of  Common  School  Edu- 
cation in  Maine  may  have  received  some  new  impetus  in  the  right 
direction. 


WINTER  SCHOOLS. 


Many  of  our  readers  will  commence  their  winter  schools  about 
the  time  they  receive  this  number  of  the  Teacher.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  call  the  attention  of  such  to  the  fact,  and  urge  upon  them 
the  consideration  of  a  few  rules  of  action  and  motive  which  may 
well  guide  them.  Hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  the  schol- 
ars who  shall  attend  the  common  schools  the  coming  winter  will 
never  attend  any  other  term  of  school.  No  class  of  scholars  should 
be  neglected  by  the  teacher.  The  little  child  should  be  well  and 
carefully  taught ;  the  pupils  just  commencing  arithmetic,  grammar 
or  geography,  should  be  assiduously  watched  that  their  views  and 
impressions  be  correct  and  well  taken.     And  the  more  advanced 
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members  should  receive  the  thoughtful  attention  of  the  faithful 
teacher.  It  is  feared  that  many  teachers  do  not  become  sufficient- 
ly acquainted  with  the  real  attainments  of  the  nominally  advanced 
scholars,  but  allow  them  to  leave  the  school  for  the  last  time  and 
go  out  into  life  destitute  of  many  little  matters  of  knowledge 
which  the  really  active  and  thoughtful  instructor  might  easily  im- 
part. There  is  too  much  instruction  from  books,  and  the  mind  of 
the  learner  is  not  enough  taken  from  the  book  to  the  affairs  of 
every  day  life.  The  scholar,  just  leaving,  should  be  examined  as 
to  his  fitness  for  ordinary  business,  and  it  is  to  this  that  we  wish  to 
call  the  notice  of  those  of  our  readers  who  are  in  a  situation  to  be 
interested.  Arithmetic  will  illustrate  our  views.  Many  a  good 
scholar  may  have  gone  through  with  the  arithmetic,  yet  be  wholly 
unable  to  compute  the  interest  upon  a  note  not  found  in  the  book. 
The  teacher  should  not  suffer  a  scholar,  and  especially  those  who 
are  about  to  finish  their  school  days,  to  escape  a  thorough  exami- 
nation in  this  particular.  Let  a  note  be  written  by  the  teacher, 
with  its  date,  amount,  and  endorsements  upon  the  back,  and  be 
given  to  each  one  who  should  be  able  to  compute  the  interest  or 
find  the  amount  due.  Then  require  the  utmost  accuracy  in  the 
answer,  and  that  it  be  obtained  without  a  single  reference  to  the 
arithmetic.  Let  that  be  a  frequent  exercise,  and  so  varied  that  it 
shall  secure  readiness  and  perfect  accuracy. 

In  computing  interest,  the  scholar  should  be  taught  to  reckon 
the  time  in  his  head,  and  be  drilled  till  be  can  do  it  with  greater 
ease  than  by  means  of  a  slate  and  pencil.  This  is  practicable  and 
should  be  insisted  upon. 

Again,  the  teacher  should  require  the  larger  pupils  to  write  notes, 
receipts,  orders,  bills,  and  the  other  various  forms  of  writing  in 
every  day  use.  He  may,  also,  by  a  few  private  lessons,  give  much 
useful  instruction  in  book-keeping,  instruction  which  may  be  of 
almost  incalculable  service  to  his  scholars.  Another  subject  may 
be  alluded  to,  and  one  which  should  not  be  neglected.  Some  in- 
formation may  and  should  be  given  upon  the  form  and  character 
of  our  State  and  General  Governments.  The  mode  of  the  election 
of  the  President  and  term  of  office  ;  the  number  and  duties  of  his 
Cabinet  officers ;  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  House,  the 
number  of  members  in  each,  and  the  mode  of  their  election,  as 
well  as  the  time  for  which  they  are  elected  ;  the  Judiciary  of  the 
General  Government ;  the  election  or  appointment  of  the  various 
State  officers ;  the  State  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  ; 
the  Judiciary  system,  and  all  the  State,  County  and  Town  officers. 
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are  subjects  of  great  interest  to  every  young  man,  and  in  regard 
to  which  every  intelligent  and  industrious  teacher  may  and  should 
inform  his  scholars.  Activity  and  usefulness  wfll  characterize  the 
labors  of  the  good  teacher. 

The  above  hints  are  intended  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  great 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  how  many  are  the  motives 
to  fidelity.  And  should  every  teacher  in  Maine,  the  coming  win- 
ter, practice  upon  them,  tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  and  wo- 
men would  go  forth  to  life  and  its  responsibilities  better  fitted  for 
their  proper  discharge. 


CORRESPONDENTS  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

The  past  numbers  of  the  Teacher  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
but  very  few  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  have  contributed  to  its 
pages.  The  publication  of  an  educational  journal  in  this  State 
was  commenced  with  the  hope  that  the  teachers  of  the  State 
would  so  far  come  to  its  support  that  it  might  reflect  their  views 
upon  very  many  subjects  of  interest  to  the  laborers  in  the  great 
field  of  education.  It  was  not  expected  that  the  editor  would 
have  time,  if  he  had  the  ability,  to  contribute  much  to  its  columns. 
It  would  not  be  his  duty  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  the  du- 
ties imposed  upon  him  by  the  law  under  which  he  acts.  His  on- 
ly desire  has  been  to  be  the  instrument  in  securing  its  publication, 
^f  such  were  necessary,  and  thus  to  have  the  teachers  in  our  pub- 
lic schools,  as  well  as  others  interested  in  the  cause  of  education, 
furnish  the  great  portion  of  matter  for  its  pages.  We  do  not 
complain  of  the  support  which  the  Teachers  of  the  State  have 
given  to  the  Teacher,  for  we  have  about  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
subscribers,  or  that  they  have  not  paid,  for  at  least  three-fourths 
of  all  have  paid,  but  we  do  complain  that  so  few  of  the  teachers 
contribute  to  our  columns.  We  have  not  received  more  than 
twenty  communications  from  the  seven  or  eight  thousand  teachers 
of  the  State,  when  it  is  our  pleasure  to  have  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  more  than  one  or  two  hundred  who  are  thoroughly 
qualified  to  furnish  an  article  every  one,  two,  or  three  months  — 
which  would  be  a  vast  benefit  to  themselves,  and  proportionately 
increase  the  value  of  the  Teacher.  If  it  is  not  what  you  would 
have  it,  make  it  so  by  your  own  efforts.  They  will  be  most  kind- 
ly and  cheerfully  received.     Teachers  of  Maine,  will  you  heed 
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this  call  for  some  exhibition  or  sign  of  life  ?  Send  in  your  views 
upon  some  one  or  more  of  the  many  topics  to  be  discussed  in  the 
reform  and  improvement  which  we  so  greatly  desire  in  the  educa- 
tional movements  of  our  State.  Do  not  wait  to  be  invited  a  sec- 
ond time.  During  the  next  ten  weeks,  our  entire  time  will  be 
required  in  the  writing,  printing,  and  distribution  of  the  Annual 
Report  which  it  is  our  duty  to  furnish  as  Superintendant  of  Com- 
mon Schools.  Let  every  page  in  the  next  two  numbers  be  fur- 
nished by  those  who  are  hereby  invited  to  give  us  their  aid.  Let 
promises  of  assistance  in  this  matter,  which  have  been  made,  be 
redeemed  within  the  next  three  months,  and  the  past  shall  be  for- 
gotten. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of  Maine  to  the 
subject  of  a  State  Teachers'  Association.  They  need  not  be  in- 
formed that  such  an  association  may  be  found  in  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union  where  Common  Schools  exist.  It  may  be 
said  that  it  has  once  been  tried  in  this  State,  and  failed.  This 
may  all  be  true,  and  yet  no  reason  why  another  attempt  should 
not  be  made,  or  why  it  would  not  be  successful.  We  have  in  the 
State  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  teach- 
ing to  sustain  such  an  association,  and  do  honor  to  the  profession, 
and  to  the  State.  This  may  be  claimed,  and  rightly  claimed.  It 
only  remains  to  bring  about  a  wisely  constituted  organization,  and 
the  work  is  half  done.  It  must  be  believed  that  when  this  is 
done,  a  good  number  can  be  found  who  will  earnestly  labor  for  its 
successful  support.  An  annual  convention  should  be  held  in  the 
summer,  continuing  two  days  at  least.  Lectures,  Addresses,  Es- 
says, and  Discussions,  should  constitute  the  exercises,  and  gentle- 
men appointed  for  these  different  parts  in  season  for  readiness. 
Our  only  object  in  this  short  article  is  to  call  the  attention  of 
teachers  to  it,  and  invite  them  to  speak  out  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  Teacher.  As  the  Teacher  hereafter  will  be  printed  by 
the  first  of  the  month,  correspondents  are  requested  to  forward 
communications  by^the  15th  of  the  preceding  month.  We  earn- 
estly hope  that  the  above  subject  will  not  be  disregarded  by  our 
teachers.  Much  might  be  said,  but  we  have  neither  time  nor 
space  the  present  month.  Let  our  next  issue  be  found  to  contain 
a  number  of  articles  on  the  subject. 
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MATHEMATICAL. 

Question  10.  I  have  a  triangular  garden,  whose  sides  are  re- 
spectively 10,  16,  and  18  rods.  Required  the  diameter  of  the 
greatest  inscribed  circle.  J.  t.  p. 

Question  11.  How  large  a  sphere  can  be  cut  from  a  four- 
sided  equilateral  triangular  block,  measuring  12  inches  from  point 
to  point  ?  H. 

Question  12.  Having  a  square  acre  of  land,  I  wish  to  know 
what  must  be  the  diameter  of  an  inscribed  circle  to  contain  one- 
half  of  the  acre  ?  t. 

Question  13.  At  the  center  of  a  circular  pond  60  feet  in  di- 
ameter, stands  a  leaning  tree  50  feet  high,  which  makes  an  angle 
of  60  degrees  with  the  horizon.  How  far  from  the  surface  of  the 
water  must  it  be  cut  off,  that  the  part  severed,  resting  on  its  stump, 
may  just  reach  the  brink,  if  felled  in  the  direction  which  it  leans  ? 
Also  if  felled  in  the  opposite  direction  r  w.  mcl. 

Question  14.  At  an  elevation  of  12  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  how  many  acres  of  the  earth's  surface  will  there  be  within 
the  compass  of  vision,  regarding  the  earth  as  a  sphere  with  a  cir- 
cumference of  25,000  miles?  A.  e.  b. 

Solution  to  Question  8.  Let  a  triangle  ABC  represent 
the  field,  and  A  C  the  longest  side.  Let  B  F  equal  the  altitude. 
Let  A  C  be  designated  hy  h  :  B  F  by  A.  Let  x  equal  the  side  of 
the  rectangle,  perpendicular  to  the  base  ;  y  the  other  side,  and  r 
the  ratio  of  the  sides.     Thus  : 

y 

— z=:r,  or  y=ir  x. 

X 

From  similarity  of  triangles  D  B  E  and  A  B  C  we  have 

AC:BF::DE:BK. 

which  is  hlhi  lyl h — x 

whence  we  find  b  h — b  xz=h  y.     But  yz=:r  r. 
Therefore  b  h — b  xz=:h  r  a;,  or 

(J-f-A  r)xz=zb  hf  or 

bh 


x=z- 


b+hr 


__   900+300       _270,000_ 
*~  900+300X2  ~"T500~~"^^^ 

The  form  of  the  rectangular  orchard  is  160  by  320  feet. 
160-i-20=:8,  spaces  between  rows. 
320-^20=16,  spaces  between  hills. 
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There  will  be  one  more  row  than  spaces  between  rows,  and  one 
more  hill  than  spaces  between  hills.     Whence 

Ans.     9  rows  :  17  trees  in  a  row.  J.  t.  p.  and  a.,  e.  b. 

Solution  of  Question  9. 

(1)  Let  a?:=Number  of  articles  a  wife  bought. 

(2)  Let  ymDiflference  in  number  between  husband  and  wife. 
Then  x-[-y=Number  of  articles  a  husband  bought. 

By  the  question 

aj^rrthe  dimes  a  wife  paid  out. 
x^-\-2xy-\'y^=:th.e  dimes  a  husband  paid  out. 

Whence     2xy-\-y2=63 

Twice  the  product  of  any  two   numbers  will  be  an  even  num- 
ber :  63  is  an  odd  number  :  therefore  y^  or  y  will  be  an  odd  num- 
ber, and   (by  the   equation)   less   than  8.     The  odd  numbers  less 
than  8  are  1,  3,  5,  7.     Using  these  we  have 
63 — lz=62  ;  62-f-2r=31,  the  number  of  articles  a  wife  bought. 

31-j-l:z=32,  the  number  of  articles  a  husband  bought. 

Again  we  have 

63— 9z=54 ;  54-^2=27 ;  27-^3=9,  the  number  of  articles 
another  wife  bought.  9-|-3:=:12,  articles  of  another  husband.  It 
will  be  readily  seen  that  5  will  not  satisfy  the  equation.  Again 
we  have  63 — 49=14  ;14-^2=:7  ;  7—7=1,  articles  of  another  wife. 

l-j-7zi38,  articles  of  another  husband. 

Number  of  articles  a  wife  bought  are  then  31,  9,  1. 

Number  of  articles  a  husband  bought  are,  32,  12,  8. 

We  have  now  to  match  them. 

As  Joshua  had  23  more  articles  than  Jeannette,  the  husband 
who  bought  the  32  articles  must  have  been  Joshua,  for  no  other 
bought  so  many  as  23.  As  Jacob  bought  11  more  than  Huldah, 
the  husband  who  bought  the  12  articles  must  have  been  Jacob  ; 
for  the  last  or  third  one  bought  only  8.  Jacob,  then,  bought  12 
articles.     Jeremiah  bought  8  articles. 

Now  as  Jacob  bought  but  11  more  than  Huldah,  having  himself 
bought  12,  Huldah,  by  the  question,  could  have  bought  but  1. — 
Huldah,  then,  bought  1  article.  She  must  have  married  the  hus- 
band who  bought  8  articles,  or  Jeremiah.  We  see  by  the  ques- 
tion that  Joshua  could  not  have  married  Jeannette,  he  must  there- 
fore have  taken  Peggy.  Jacob,  having  no  other,  took  Jeannette. 
Whence 

Ans.  Joshua  married  Peggy.  Jacob  married  Jeannette.  Jer- 
emiah married  Huldah.  j.  t.  p.  and  a.  e.  b. 
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Solutions  to  Question  5.  Solutions  of  this  question  were 
given  in  the  last  No.,  but  G.  C.  asks,  "  Did  not  our  Waterville 
friends  forget  that  the  lever  was  not  of  an  etherial  nature  ?  "  He 
says,  *'  I  should  reason  that  the  first  two  feet  of  the  long  arm 
would  balance  the  two  feet  of  the  short,  and  leave  ten  lbs.,  with 
its  center  of  weight  seven  feet  from  the  fulcrum  to  counterbalance 
35  of  the  weight  to  be  raised — the  proportions  being  2:7:  :  10  : 
35  ...  .  426—35=391  .  .  .  .12:2:  :  391  :  65^."— Ans.  The 
^an.  No.  must  have  the  true  answer.  S.  P.  M.  gives  the  same 
answer. 

Solution  to  Question  7.  J.  G.  S.,  who  furnished  this  ques- 
tion, gives  the  following  solution  which  differs  from  that  of  J.  T. 
P.  and  A.  E.  B.  in  the  Nov.  No.,  and  is  the  same  as  that  of  A. 
R.  D.     6  ft.~3. 141592=1.909+  diameter. 

1.909X1.909X.785398X  5=14.311+,  contents  of  circular  ves- 
sel. Circumference  divided  by  3,141592i=:diameter.  The  diam- 
eter squared  and  multiplied  by  .785398=surface  of  top,  and  sur- 
face of  top  multiplied  by  depthzrcontents  of  circular  vessel. 

6  ft.-~4iz:l^  or  1.5  ft.=length  of  one  side  of  square  vessel. — 
^1.5Xl'5=2.25=:surface  of  top   of  square  vessel.     2.25X5=11. 

25,  contents  of  square  vessel.     14.31 1-| 11.25=3.061+ft.  = 

what  the  circular  vessel  contains  more  than  the  square  vessel. 

Hereafter  no  mathematical  questions  will  be  inserted  which  are 
not  accompanied  with  solutions. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Standard  Speller,  containing  exercises  for  oral  spelling:  also  sentences 
for  silent  spelling,  by  writing  from  dictation,  in  which  the  representative  words 
and  the  anomalous  words  of  the  English  language  are  so  classified  as  to  indicate 
their  pronunciation,  and  to  be  fixed  in  the  memory  by  association.  Bj'-  Epes 
Sargent,  author  of  ''  The  Standard  Speaker,"  and  the  Standard  Series  of  Read- 
ers.   Thirty -first  thousand.    Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. :  Boston,  1857. 

We  have  deemed  it  a  duty  to  give  to  the  above  work  more 
than  a  cursory  examination.  The  eminent  reputation  of  the  au- 
thor and  his  acknowledged  taste  and  judgment  entitle  the  Speller 
to  the  candid  attention  of  all  persons  interested  in  this  depart- 
ment of  education.  The  vast  multitude  of  poor  and  even  miser- 
able spellers,  and  that,  too,  among  those  who  pass  for  scholars, 
should  raise  the  inquiry  whether  there  have  not  been  some  defects 
in  the  mode  in  which  this  branch  has  been  taught,  We  think 
there  have  been,  and  that  the  speller  before  us  will  aid  in  the 
correction  of  some  of  them.     Hitherto  oral  spelling  has  been  the 
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only  mode,  and  silent  spelling  by  writing  has  been  almost  entirely 
overlooked.  The  introduction  of  dictation  exercises  for  writing 
is  an  important  improvement  in  this  work,  and  the  entire  work 
shows  it  to  be  the  production  of  a  mind  clearly  understanding 
the  genius  of  our  language,  and  the  wants  of  the  learner  of  or- 
thography. We  hope  it  will  be  examined  by  school  committees, 
and  find  a  place  in  our  public  schools. 

Elemejjtary  Moral  Lessons  for  Sohools  and  Families.  By  M.  F.  Cowdry,  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Schools,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  Philadelphia:  H.  Cowper- 
thwait  &  Co.,  1867. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  narratives  illustrating  the 
presence  or  absence  of  those  moral  qualities  or  habits  which  may 
not,  and  should  not,  be  overlooked  in  the  education  of  the  young. 
Many  of  these  narratives  are  intensely  interesting,  and  cannot  fail 
to  make  a  lasting  and  salutary  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
young  scholar.  We  will  give  the  subjects  of  some  of  these  nar- 
ratives, viz :  The  Runaway  —  It  is  my  mother  —  The  love  of  a 
Son  for  his  Father  —  You  will  think  of  it  when  they  are  dead  — 
The  dishonest  newsboy  —  Acting  Lies,  8fc.  Each  narrative  is  fol- 
lowed by  practical  questions.  The  work  should  have  a  place  in 
every  teacher's  library,  and  in  every  school.  We  hope  to  see  it 
have  the  place  which  its  merits  deserve. 

The  Outlines  of  English  History,  from  the  Roman  Conquest  to  the  present 
time,  with  observations  on  the  progress  of  art,  science,  and  civilization,  and 
questions  adapted  to  each  paragraph,  for  the  use  of  schools.  By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards. American  edition,  revised  and  corrected.  Boston:  Hickling,  Swan 
&  Brewer,  1858. 

Messrs.  Hickling,  Swan  &  Brewer  are  entitled  to  much  com- 
mendation for  securing  to  the  student  of  history,  and  to  the 
schools  of  the  country,  a  work  so  much  needed,  and  so  happily 
arranged.  It  presents  the  great  leading  facts  in  the  history  of 
England  from  before  the  Conquest  and  before  the  birth  of  our 
Savior  to  the  present  time.  The  American  student  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  English  history  if  he  would  thoroughly  comprehend 
the  source  of  the  enlightened  and  christian  principles  which  en- 
ter into  the  character  of  the  American  government.  The  work 
consists  of  but  one  hundred  and  six  pages,  yet  it  gives  all  the 
events  in  English  history  for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  We 
cordially  recommend  it  to  the  lover  of  history.  It  should  be 
studied  in  our  schools  in  connection  with  the  history  of  our  own 
country. 
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Elements  op  Geometry;  with  practical  applications  to  Mensuration.  By  Benja- 
min Greenleaf,  A.  M.,  author  of  "  The  National  Arithmetic."  Boston.  Publish- 
ed by  R  obert  S.  Davis  &  Co.,  1858. 

The  distinguished  reputation  of  the  author  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  character  of  the  work  under  review.  Our  examina- 
tion of  it  has  resulted  in  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Greenleaf  has 
given  to  the  public  a  text-book  of  rare  merit,  and  one  that  cannot 
fail  to  find  a  place  in  our  private  as  well  as  public  institutions  of 
learning. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  English  Pronunciation,  with  an  Alphabetical  Pro- 
nunciation List,  to  accompany  the  Pronouncing  Guide.  By  Edward  J.  Stearns, 
A.  M.  12  mo.  Price  30  cents.  Published  by  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.,  117  Wash- 
ington Street,  Boston. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  treated  of  by  the  author  of  this 
work  cannot  be  overestimated.  We  gladly  welcome  it  to  the  list 
of  school-books,  and  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  examination 
and  use  of  scholars  and  teachers.  Teachers  need  it  for  the  cor- 
rection of  their  own  bad  habits  of  speech,  and  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  their  pupils. 

Youth's  History  of  the  United  States,  designed  for  intermediate  classes  in 
Public  and  Private  Schools.  By  James  Montieth,  Principal  of  Grammar  School, 
New  York,  and  author  of  a  series  of  school  geographies.  New  York:  Published 
by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1858. 

This  volume  is  designed  for  youth,  and  we  think  the  author 
has  been  unusually  successful  in  its  arrangement  and  entire  prep- 
aration. Books  of  the  same  design  are  too  often  beyond  the  full 
understanding  of  the  scholar.  As  history  is  so  much  neglected 
in  all  our  schools,  the  publication  of  such  a  work  as  this  should 
be  hailed  with  pleasure,  for  if  scholars  find  their  first  studies  of 
history  pleasant,  it  will  become  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  task. 
This  is  a  book  of  eighty-eight  pages,  and  finely  illustrated.  It  is 
in  every  way  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  public  school  in  the  State. 
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For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
LEARNING  BY  OBSERVATION. 

It  is  within  the  province  of  the  teacher  of  youth,  to  look  be- 
yond those  things  which  commonly  go  to  make  up  the  routine  of 
school-exercise,  and  study  to  learn  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
material  on  which  he  is  at  work,  that  he  may  the  better  judge  in 
relation  to  the  kind  of  training  necessary  to  secure  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  to  the  pupil. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  regard  the  culture  of  the  mind  as 
the  promotion  of  a  growth  in  nature,  and  not  look  upon  the  mind 
of  the  child  as  a  mere  receptacle,  a  store-house,  as  yet  empty,  and 
to  be  by  us  filled  and  stored  with  the  merchandise  of  science  and 
literature ;  having  a  given  capacity,  and  capable  of  holding  no 
more  than  that  capacity  may  contain  ;  and  yet,  like  any  ware- 
house, capable  of  receiving  that  given  quantity  all  at  once,  or  at 
least,  as  fast  as  the  commodity  may  be  presented  for  reception ; 
for  such  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  mind  would  be  as  far  from 
the  truth  as  possible  ;  which  fact  no  teacher  would  deny,  though 
his  daily  practice  in  the  school-room  might  indicate  that  such  was 
his  idea  of  mental  culture. 

And  if  a  growth  in  nature,  then  it  may  not  wholly  be  perform- 
ed by  art,  but  is  dependent  for  its  existence  upon  a  natural  or- 
ganization, and  is  itself  the  result  of  natural  law.  Hence,  in  this, 
as  in  all  the  operations  of  nature,  art  can  only  aid^  can  place  the 
mind  in  circumstances  favorable  to  its  growth,  can  influence,  and, 
in  a  measure,  control  its  actions,  but  the  cause  of  those  actions 
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must  be  in  the  mind  itself,  and  every  advance  that  is  made  in  the 
enlargement  of  the  mind,  is  not  an  addition  made  to  its  compass 
merely,  by  an  accumulation  from  without,  but  the  result  of  an 
eflfort  or  a  series  of  efforts  of  the  mind  itself  in  the  way  of  per- 
ception and  thought. 

It  is  true  of  the  mind,  as  of  the  body,  or  of  almost  anything 
in  nature,  or  at  least  anything  possessing  any  great  degree  of  or- 
ganization, that  it  requires,  at  different  periods  of  its  existence, 
widely  different  means  of  support.  That  aliment  which  would 
support  it  in  infancy,  would  be  entirely  inefficient  in  adult  life, 
and  that  exercise,  which  would  promote  its  vigorous  growth  in 
middle  age,  would  be  too  much  to  be  borne  in  early  youth.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  method  of  receiving  this  aliment,  and  of  per- 
forming this  exercise,  must  vary  with  the  age.  Our  own  distin- 
guished writer  in  mental  philosophy  very  truly  remarks,  *'  the 
mind,  whatever  may  ultimately  be  found  to  be  the  extent  of  its 
powers  of  perception,  appears  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  wholly 
destitute  of  any  actual  knowledge  ;  and  is  first  brought  into  ac- 
tion, and  is  put  in  the  way  of  acquiring  knowledge,  by  means  of 
its  connection  with  the  material  or  outward  world,"  and  consequent- 
ly, *'  the  knowledge  which  is  external  in  its  origin  is  acquired 
first ;  the  knowledge  which  is  internal  is  subsequent."  Hence 
how  vain  and  worse  than  useless  is  it  to  talk  to  a  child  of  abstract 
principles,  or  even  of  what,  to  an  adult  mind,  would  seem  to  be 
the  most  obvious  and  simple  facts  in  science,  without  bringing  be- 
fore the  mind,  by  way  of  illustration,  objects  with  which  from  its 
own  observation  and  experience,  it  has  become  perfectly  familiar ! 
We  may  talk  to  the  young  beginner  in  the  study  of  Geography, 
for  instance,  of  the  form,  magnitude,  and  motion  of  the  earth,  and 
his  vacant  look  tells  that  he  knows  little  of  what  we  say  ;  but 
place  before  his  eyes  a  ball,  such  as  he  has  seen  a  thousand  times, 
and  tell  him  that  as  the  ball  is  spherical,  so  is  the  earth,  and  as  the 
large  globe,  which  you  now  exhibit,  is  much  larger  than  the  little 
ball,  so  the  great  earth  is  many  thousand  times  larger  than  any 
globe  which  he  has  ever  seen  ;  and  then,  as  the  little  ball  moves 
round  the  great  globe,  so  he  is  to  understand  that  the  earth  goes 
round  the  sun;  and  now  you  find  the  pupil  interested,  because  in 
this  way  you  have  enabled  him  to  get  an  idea  of  the  form  and  of 
the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  to  reach  toward  an  idea  of  its  mag- 
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nitude,  merely  by  presenting  the  facts  to  one  or  more  of  his  senses, 
which  as  yet  are  almost  his  only  means  of  gaining  knowledge  of 
any  kind.  The  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  by  his  own  reason- 
ing, or  even  of  fully  understanding  the  reasoning  of  other  minds, 
when  such  is  presented  to  him  as  a  mere  abstraction,  he  has  not 
yet  acquired.  Th^  great  world  of  thought,  in  one  sense,  is  to  him 
a  terra  incognita^  and  shall  only  become  known  to  him  when  he 
shall  have  advanced  farther  in  life,  and  in  some  measure  have  ex- 
hausted that  which  is  external,  and  susceptibilities  of  the  mind 
shall  have  been  brought  into  exercise,  which  have  a  less  intimate 
connection  with  things  external,  and  thoughts  from  within  are 
more  rapidly  multiplied  than  from  without. 

In  proof  of  this,  we  have  but  to  look  to  the  time  when  we  were 
scholars  of  the  younger  class,  and  remember,  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
how  facts  in  nature,  and  in  science  first  came  to  our  minds.  When 
thus  we  attempt  to  look  back  into  the  early  part  of  our  lives,  we 
find  that  memory  has  retained  only  that  which  came  to  our  knowl- 
edge directly  from  the  outward  world. 

Perchance  we  may  look  into  that  old  school-house,  where  once 
we  sat  upon  the  lowest  seat,  with  that  old  well-worn  spelling-book 
before  us,  that  which  was  to  us  the  book  of  books,  with  its  picture 
of  the  hill  of  science  and  temple  of  fame  on  the  cover  —  to  gain 
which  temple  was,  in  our  minds,  to  be  able  to  reach  the  head  of 
that  long  class  which  was  soon  to  stand  on  the  same  straight  line, 
and,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the  less  ambi- 
tious ones,  who,  from  long  acquaintance,  knew  their  places  well, 
and  found  no  difficulty  in  retaining  them,  all  strove  for  that  high 
post  of  honor,  each  equally  desirous  of  his  own  good  fortune,  and 
of  the  misfortune  of  his  neighbor  next  above.  And  how  many  of 
the  very  many  things  that  went  to  make  up  our  lives  at  that  early 
period,  do  we  now  remember  well?  Perchance  we  studied  hard, 
and  many  a  task  was  well  performed,  and  in  so  doing,  our  young 
minds  were  strengthened  by  the  exercise,  and  if  rightly  trained, 
at  length  were  taught  to  think.  But  in  looking  back  through  long 
years  at  the  scene,  much  that  was  then  real  to  us  has  passed  away  ; 
yet  not  all,  for  we  can  see  the  well-worn  seats  and  desks,  and  there 
stands  the  teacher's  desk,  there  he  sits,  clearer  in  the  light  than 
aught  besides,  for  no  other  object  so  often  met  our  gaze ;  and 
that  very  look,  we  see  it  now,  for  there  we  failed  not  to  observe 
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each  light  and  shade,  and  saw  reflected  thence  the  general  state  of 
things.  And  there  against  the  wall  hangs  the  old  blackboard,  and 
on  it,  perhaps  even  now  we  may  seem  to  see  those  lines  and  figures 
which  first  revealed  to  us  the  mystical  steps  in  that  process  which 
seemed  so  intricate,  and,  above  all  others,  hard  to  be  understood, 
that  of  Long  Division.  An  outline  map  hangs  there,  and  so  in- 
delibly was  its  form  imprinted  upon  the  mind,  as  it  hung  there  be- 
fore the  eye  from  day  to  day,  that  even  now,  when  a  question  of 
boundary  or  the  like  comes  to  hand,  memory  at  once  brings  up 
before  the  mind  the  outline  of  the  old  map,  for  that  outline  is  clear- 
er to  the  view  than  that  of  any  of  the  many  others  that  have  been 
before  us  since.  Nor  is  this  a  silent  scene  ;  that  teacher's  voice  is 
still  an  unforgotten  sound,  and  the  shrill  scream  of  some  little 
one,  who  has  just  conquered  the  alphabet,  and  has  now  began  to 
scream  his  way  through  the  shorter  monosyllables,  is  still  as  clear 
a  sound  as  ever,  although  he  who  made  it  has  now  the  grum  voice 
of  manhood,  or  has  long  since  been  silent  in  the  grave.  And,  to- 
gether with  the  rest,  comes  to  our  ears  even  now,  the  buzz  of 
whispering  lips,  which  sound  was  never  once  allowed  in  school,  as 
the  master  would  sometimes  gravely  tell  us,  yet  never  ceased  to 
exist.  He  might  have  charged  us  not  to  breathe  and  been  obeyed 
as  soon,  for  the  former  had  become  as  natural  and  almost  as  much 
an  involuntary  act  as  the  latter ;  and  another  generation  must  be 
born  and  fill  those  seats,  before  stillness  or  any  approximation  to 
it  could  become  an  element  in  the  discipline  of  school. 

Thus  it  is  that,  in  imagination,  we  even  now  and  while  we  live, 
shall  ever  see  and  hear  what  existed  around  us  in  the  old  school- 
room, and  in  our  homes,  and  every  where  we  went,  for  we  saw  and 
heard  it  all  then,  and  the  impression  made  upon  our  mind  was  too 
deep  to  be  removed  by  time,  while  the  ten  thousand  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  emotions  which  were  real  to  us  then  have  been  for- 
gotten. 

Hence  it  is  my  argument,  that  to  a  great  extent,  the  knowledge 
which  by  the  young  mind  may  be  retained,  must  come  by  obser- 
vation. 

If  this  is  so,  is  it  not  of  importance  that  our  course  of  school 
instruction  should  be  shaped  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  scholar  in 
this  respect,  and  that,  as  teachers,  we  should  study  well  the  na- 
ture of  the  young  mind,  and  mark  how  wide  the  difference  between 
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the  habit  of  thought  peculiar  to  the  young,  and  that  of  maturer 
age,  lest  our  instruction  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  confuse  and 
thereby  injure,  rather  than  afford  a  proper  exercise  to  the  mind, 
and  promote  its  steady  growth  ?  f.  s. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
TEACH  CRITICALLY. 

Whatever  is  taught  should  be  taught  well,  for  uncertain 
knowledge  is  poor  stuff.  There  is  too  much  loose  teaching,  too 
much  careless  instruction  in  our  common  schools.  ( I  take  my 
share  of  the  responsibility  in  this  matter,  aware  that  it  is  easier  to 
say  than  to  do.)  As  a  general  rule,  the  scholars  have  the  same 
teacher  for  a  single  term  only.  Next  term  brings  a  new  teacher, 
and  they  soon  find  themselves  unlearning  and  re-learning  much 
which  they  supposed  they  had  learned  correctly  before.  What  is 
the  result  ?  If  each  teacher  happens  to  be  the  superior  of  his  prede- 
cessor, the  evil  is  lessened.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case  ;  and 
if  it  ever  is,  how  are  scholars  to  know  it  ?  They  cannot,  in  all  cases, 
and  consequently  they  soon  come  to  distrust  either  their  teacher's 
knowledge,  or  the  reliableness  of  knowledge  itself, — usually  the 
former.  This,  of  course,  weakens  his  influence,  and  renders  his 
instruction  much  less  effectual.  For,  in  order  to  succeed,  a  teach- 
er must  have  the  full  confidence  of  his  pupils. 

In  many,  at  least  too  many,  of  our  common  district  schools,  we 
find  scholars  reading  carelessly,  reciting  loosely,  and  speaking  im- 
properly. Perhaps  the  very  first  recitation  in  Grammar  may  re- 
veal the  fact  that,  to  them,  noun  is  *'  neoun,"  and  participial  is 
"  participle  ;"  that  regular  is  "  regerler,"  and  perfect  is  "  perfeck ;" 
and  that  one  of  the  class  *'  haint  got  no  lesson  !  " 

A  recitation  in  Geography  informs  us  that  it  is  "  Jography,"  and 
that  the  earth  is  *'  reound."  The  grand  divisions  of  the  Western 
Continent  are  "North  and  South  Amtriky^'  and  those  of  the 
Eastern,  "  Europe,  Ashe^  and  Afriky  !  " 
In  Arithmetic  we  find  "  substraction,"  '*propotion,"  and  "  square 
rule  !  "  And  to  complete  the  list,  a  grinning  urchin  tells  his 
teacher  that  he  "  haint  la/in  at  nolhin!  " 

Sounds  so  strange  I  have  actually  heard, — ^heard  them,  too,  un- 
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corrected  by  teachers  who  knew  better.  This  is  all  wrong.  There 
is  little  remedy  for  such  evils,  except  in  the  school  teacher  At 
home  and  elsewhere,  many  scholars  are  continually  hearing  just 
such  abominations  as  I  have  mentioned  above  ;  and  unless  they 
are  corrected  at  school,  they  are  seldom  corrected  anywhere.  The 
teacher  should  be  prompt  to  correct  every  error  of  speech,  as  well 
as  of  conduct.  If  his  scholars  say  '*  neoun,"  it  should  not  pass 
unnoticed  any  more  than  if  they  pull  their  neighbor's  hair.  For 
my  part,  I  would  rather  have  my  hair  pulled  thoroughly  than  to 
be  shocked  by  sounds  so  unnatural. 

They  should  be  shown  the  difference  between  the  proper  and 
improper  pronunciation  of  words,  and  practiced  in  some  familiar 
examples.  For  instance,  let  them  repeat  "  round,  sound,"  until 
they  can  make  the  sound  round.     Let  them  recite  : 

"  'Tig  midnight ;  on  the  mountains  brown, 
The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down  ;** 

and  similar  examples.  Drill  them  on  the  vowel  sounds,  until  they 
can  utter  them  with  a  good  degree  of  perfection.  Never  let  an 
error  be  indulged  in  ;  for  a  single  indulgence  or  neglect  on  the 
teacher's  part  may  so  unsettle  the  confidence  of  scholars  in  him, 
that  his  instruction  will  lose  much  of  its  force  and  value. 

In  short,  be  particular,  be  exact.  The  influence  of  accuracy 
will  surely  be  felt,  and  a  quiet  exactness  in  everything,  time,  sys- 
tem, recitations,  speech,  &c.,  will  effect  more  in  the  way  of  gov- 
ernment and  discipline,  than  a  multitude  of  boisterous  words  and 
big  rods.  y. 


Ma.nt  parents  labor  through  their  whole  lives  to  leave  some- 
thing for  their  offspring,  and  neglect  to  provide  for  them  the  means 
of  a  thorough  education.  Such  parents  do  not  rightly  estimate 
the  best  preparation  which  children  can  have  for  the  duties  of  sub- 
sequent life.  They  do  not  realize  that  a  true  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  education  is  of  more  worth  as  an  outfit  than  thousands 
of  dollars  without  such  an  education. 


"  I  WILL  BE  THOROUGH,"  should  be  the  motto  of  the  teacher. 
With  this  motto  rigidly  followed,  he  will  avoid  many  of  the  errors 
and  omissions  of  which  he  will  be  otherwise  guilty. 
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For  the  Main©  Teacher. 

THE  SCHOLAR  vs.  THE  POET. 

Who  loves  to  gaze  on  the  heavens  bright 
And  view  the  stars  in  their  homes  of  light  ? 
Who  loves  to  catch  at  the  dawn  of  day 
On  his  chamber  wall  the  sun's  first  ray  ? 
The  poet,  you  whisper — the  scholar,  I  say. 

The  scholar.    *Tis  he  that  names  the  star, 
And  tracks  its  course  on  its  journey  far, 
The  scholar.    'Tis  he  that  looks  at  the  sun, 
And  bids  the  earth  in  its  circuit  run, 
And  the  universe  whirl  in  its  glorious  fun. 

Who  loves  to  watch  the  flower  as  it  sips 
The  evening  dew,  with  its  petal  lips  ? 
Who  loves  to  stand  by  the  river's  side, 
And  see  the  waters  silently  glide 
Along  'neath  the  alders,  and  hurriedly  hide  ? 

The  scholar.    'Tis  he  who  marks  in  the  flower 
The  beauty  of  Nature,  her  aim  and  power. 
Her  spirit  he  sees  from  the  river's  bed 
Now  rise  in  a  cloud,  on  tha  flower  then  shed. 

The  poet  may  love  and  admire  just  as  long  ; 

And  fashion  his  praises  to  metre  and  song. 

But  give  the  mind  of  the  scholar  to  me. 

Who  loves,  admires,  and  reasons  all  three. 

Who,  wrapt  in  awe,  yet  calmly  can  tell 

How  One  rules  the  planets  and  wild-flowers  as  well. 

ANON. 


**  THE  ONLY  IDIOT  IN  MY  SCHOOL ! " 

A   LESSON    FOR    TEACHERS. 

I  LOVE  to  visit  the  school-room.  There  is  so  much  that  is  de- 
lightful in  the  association  of  the  bright  and  happy  youth  gathered 
around  the  teacher  who  is  endeavoring  to  train  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  young,  and  so  many  joyous  and  happy  anticipations  cluster 
around  them,  that  I  love  to  tarry  on  my  way  and  listen  to  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  hour.  My  heart  beats  with  hope — my  spirit  flows 
out  in  deep  and  sacred  sympathy  with  the  teacher  and  with  the 
pupils,  as  I  feel  that  there  is  a  work  going  on  there  for  immortal- 
ity, and  that  seated  at  these  desks — reciting  the  lessons  I  used  to 
repeat,  making  the  same  blunders  or  winning  the  same  applause — 
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are  the  future  architects  of  honor,  fame,  fortune,  freedom,  and 
progress.  I  often  ask  myself  what  shall  be  the  future  history  of 
these  bright  and  promising  youth  ?  —  and  my  prayers  go  up  that 
their  days  may  be  joyous,  their  hearts  pure,  their  virtues  strong, 
and  their  years  unclouded  ;  while  I  also  pray  that  the  teacher  may 
have  wisdom  and  understanding,  patience  and  love,  for  the  work. 
In  such  a  humor  I  once  called  upon  a  friend — an  active,  intelli- 
gent, and  well-known  teacher — who  had  at  the  time  (whether  he 
has  now  or  not  I  will  not  say)  a  large  circle  of  girls — some  of  them 
young  ladies — under  his  charge.  I  never  saw  a  more  interesting 
group  than  on  that  occasion.  The  intelligent  countenance,  the 
beaming  eyes,  the  happy  smiles,  the  freedom  almost  of  a  social 
circle,  seemed  to  make  it  less  a  rigorously  conducted  school,  than 
a  place  where  the  pride  of  many  a  home  daily  met  with  other 
jeweled  objects  of  love,  to  unite  in  a  happy  competition  for  their 
teacher's  approval  and  affection. 

My  friend  has  a  pleasing  manner.  Geniality,  sympathy,  ease, 
and  readiness  to  improve  every  little  incident  that  will  illustrate 
a  truth,  or  impress  a  lesson,  make  him  a  very  agreeable  and  admi- 
rable teacher.  Such  an  event  as  a  visitor  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  schools  and  school  children  could 
not  pass  by  unimproved  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  heard  the  order 
given  to  "  close  books !  "  *'  lay  aside  the  slates  !  "  "  classes  will 
take  their  seats  !  "  These  preliminaries  being  gone  through  with, 
the  girls  were  told  to  come  to  order,  and  face  the  rostrum.  Some 
of  the  desks  were  arranged  sideway  to  the  teacher's  desk,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  girls  were  not  as  prompt  as  the  rest.  One  of  them, 
a  sweet,  intelligent  girl,  of  about  twelve  years,  was  behind  the 
others.  One  or  two  orders  had  been  given  to  quicken  their  mo- 
tions, and  the  little  one  was  still  arranging  herself  for  her  position, 
when  the  teacher  turned  abruptly  to  her,  and,  with  hasty  words 
and  petulant  tone,  said  to  me  in  a  manner  I  shall  never  forget, — 

"  That's  the  only  idiot  in  my  school !  —  that  girl  with  the  red 
shawl !     She  don't  know  how  to  come  to  order  !  " 

The  child  looked  at  her  teacher  and  at  me  with  an  expression 
which  spoke  all  that  I  myself  felt  at  such  a  cruelty.  So  heartless, 
so  unchristian,  so  hasty  an  epithet  in  the  presence  of  the  school, 
and  addressed  to  a  stranger,  in  regard  to  one  of  his  youngest  pu- 
pils, made  my  heart  ache  and  my  cheeks  burn.     I  longed  to  speak 
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to  the  child  to  say  something  that  would  remove  the  smart — some- 
thing that  would  heal  the  wound  that  perhaps  that  one  hasty,  un- 
kind word  had  made  in  her  heart !  I  thought  of  the  deep,  deep 
scar  that  might  have  been  made  in  her  tender  sensibilities.  Per- 
chance she  would  never  forget  it !  It  might  be  that  these  words 
would  linger  there  all  the  pathway  of  her  life  !  A  disgrace  so 
deep,  so  cruel,  inflicted  upon  her  by  her  teacher,  and  pointing  her 
out  to  a  stranger,  by  her  dress  ! 

"  That  is  the  only  idiot  in  my  school  /  "  ' 

How  often  have  those  words  been  repeated  in  my  mind,  and  the 
whole  scene  come  before  me,  as  I  have  visited  schools  and  talked 
with  teachers,  and  watched  their  conduct  and  language  before  their 
pupils.  I  have  often  seen  my  friend  since ;  I  have  heard  him  speak 
in  public  on  many  occasions  ;  I  have  listened  with  great  pleasure 
to  his  thoughts,  facts,  and  appeals  on  educration,  literary,  moral, 
and  religious,  and  yet  I  cannot  efface  from  my  eye  the  picture  of 
that  innocent  child,  as  she  looked  up  into  my  face  to  catch  the  ex- 
pression and  watch  the  effect  it  made  upon  me,  as  he  said,  *'  That 
is  the  only  idiot  in  my  school .'  " 

My  friend  then  introduced  me  to  his  pupils,  and  in  an  illustra- 
tive talk  of  some  fifteen  minutes,  I  did  all  I  could  to  engage  the 
sympathies  of  my  hearers,  and  to  elevate  their  thoughts  to  beauti- 
ful and  loving  themes.  I  hope  that  the  effect  I  sought  to  produce 
was  attained,  and  that  the  discordant  note  died  away  before  the 
gentler  and  sweeter  thrill  of  sunshine  thoughts  and  purer  influen- 
ces, to  leave  an  impress  far  outlasting  that  of  the  hasty  rebuke  of 
the  loved  and  loving  teacher. 

I  was  once  walking  along  the  street,  and  met  a  group  of  girls 
on  their  way.  They  knew  me  by  sight,  and  I  knew  they  belong- 
ed to  a  school  which  I  occasionally  visited,  and  I  said,  "  Good 
morning,  girls  !     Going  to  school,  are  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  one  of  them;  "  but  I  don't  like  to  go  much, 
we  have  such  a  hateful  teacher !  " 

**  A  hateful  teacher  !  "  I  answered ;  **  that  can  hardly  be !  I 
guess  the  little  girls  are  at  fault." 

"  Oh,  no,  sir ;  our  teacher  is  so  cross  and  hateful  to  us  we  do  not 
like  her  at  all." 

"  Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  the  girls  are  late,  and  do  not  learn 
their  lessons,  and  are  disorderly  and  rude  to  the  teacher !     If  you 
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give  your  teacher  trouble  you  cannot  expect  her  to  be  as  happy 
and  kind  to  you,  as  if  all  her  girls,  were  good  and  kind  to  her." 

**  Well,  we  are  not  as  good  as  we  ought  to  be,  but  we  can't  be 
good  to  such  a  teacher  as  she  is  !  " 

After  some  farther  conversation,  in  which  I  tried  to  impress  a 
lesion  of  kindness  and  love  for  their  instructor,  we  reached  the 
school-room  door,  and  I  passed  on,  thinking  of  the  work  which 
that  teacher  was  doing,  and  of  the  memories  which  she  was  leav- 
ing, in  deeper  and  broader  lines  every  day,  in  the  minds  of  her 
young  and  tender  charge. 

A  day  or  two  after,  I  passed  near  the  same  school.  The  girls 
were  just  dismissed,  and  were  on  their  way  home.  Several  of 
them  saw  me  as  I  overtook  them,  and  I  said, 

"  How  do  you  do,  my  little  girls  ?     Going  home  from  school  ?** 

They  belonged  to  another  class  in  the  same  school,  under  the 
care  of  a  different  teacher,  and  one  of  them  speaking  for  the  rest, 
answered, 

"Yes,  sir;  we  love  to  go  to  school,  too.  Our  teacher  makes 
the  class-room  so  pleasant !  " 

"  O  happy  teacher  !  "  I  said  to  myself;  "  you  have  earned  a  re- 
ward better  than  the  laurels  and  the  triumphs  of  conquerors.  Such 
a  tribute  is  worthy  of  a  glorious  and  faithful  service  to  these  young 
hearts." 

And  I  have  a  thousand  times  pondered  over  the  words  of  those 
happy  girls,  as  they  went  on  their  way  with  blithesome  step,  and 
left  the  impress  on  my  own  mind  that,  "  their  teacher  made  their 
class-room  so  pleasant." 

Co-workers  in  the  great  office  of  the  teacher,  let  no  word,  no 
look,  no  act  of  yours  ever  wantonly  wound  the  heart  of  one  of 
your  pupils.  It  may  become  the  grief  of  a  life-time  !  It  may 
leave  a  wound  which  years  of  after  intercourse  will  not  have  the 
power  to  obliterate.  Though  the  pang  and  the  smart  may  soon 
pass  away,  and  the  sensibility  become  indifferent  to  the  wrong,  yet 
in  that  young  heart  a  mark  will  be  made  which  time  may  not  ef- 
face, and  affection  may  not  remove.  Blessed  is  that  teacher  who 
sees  the  youth  committed  to  his  charge,  growing  up  to  honor  and 
usefulness,  and  who  can  feel  that  in  their  training  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  imitate  the  Great  Teacher  who  will  at  last  examine 
our  work,  and  will  stamp  it  with  the  seal  of  a  glorified  immortal- 
ity.— Arnold. 
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SELF-RELIANCE. 

Self-beliance  is  an  element  of  character  essential  to  all  true 
success.  It  is  not  in  itself  a  power,  but  only  a  means,  a  stepping- 
stone  to  power ;  a  habit  which  leads  to  the  development  of  power 
already  possessed  whenever  necessity  requires.  Without  it  no 
character  is  complete  ;  with  it  it  shines  forth  in  native  beauty  and 
contains  within  itself  a  germ  which,  if  properly  unfolded,  may  be 
productive  of  immortal  fruit.  Without  it,  nothing  truly  noble  and 
great  can  be  achieved  ;  with  it,  everything  within  the  range  of  in- 
dividual human  possibilities  may  be  possible.  Without  it,  no  one 
can  attain  to  positions  of  honor  and  distinction  unless  lifted  there 
by  the  friendly  caprice  of  inherited  wealth  and  ancestral  titles,  or, 
upon  the  tottering  stilts  of  party  favor  ;  with  it,  by  his  own  efforts 
he  may  become  the  worthy  architect  of  a  worthy  fortune,  and  place 
himself  in  some  conspicuous  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  With- 
out it,  man,  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  is  like  a  ship  on  an 
ocean  sailing  deceitfully  over  hidden  rocks,  shoals,  and  quicksands, 
without  rudder,  without  anchor,  drifting  hither  and  thither  at  the 
mercy  of  every  shifting  wind  and  swelling  wave ;  with  it,  like  the 
same  ship,  thoroughly  furnished  he  can  steer  clear  of  danger,  or  at 
anchor,  weather  safely  the  tempestuous  gale.  Without  it,  in  the 
emergencies  into  which  at  times  he  is  necessarily  thrown,  unless 
rescued  by  some  friendly  hand,  he  becomes  a  self-immolated  vic- 
tim on  the  altar  of  untoward  circumstances  ;  with  it,  he  may  come 
out  of  them,  like  a  laurelled  conqueror  from  the  field  of  conflict, 
stronger  and  more  courageous  for  future  warfare.  Without  it,  he 
loses  his  distinctive  individuality  with  every  unpropitious  wind  and 
adverse  current,  and  settles  down  submissively  into  a  servile  de- 
pendent ;  with  it,  he  stands  boldly  forth  a  man  among  men,  free 
and  independent.  Without  it,  he  is  a  living  reproach  on  the  majes- 
ty of  the  human  race ;  with  it,  he  may  reflect  glory  and  honor 
upon  it,  and  show  himself  akin  to  the  angels. 

These  assertions  are  not  made  inconsiderately  or  unadvisedly. 
We  have  said  what  we  believe  to  be  truth,  and  what  facts  will 
abundantly  confirm.  And  here  we  would  not  be  misunderstood. 
We  do  not  mean  by  self-reliance,  that  counterfeit  which  is  engen- 
dered by  a  vain-glorious  self-conceit — that  dependence  on  self  be- 
cause self  believes  self  is  manifestly  superior  to  every  one  else. 
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knows  a  little  more  and  can  do  a  little  better  than  any  one  else. 
That  is  really  as  worthless  as  it  is  pompous.  It  may  make  a  show 
and  a  sensation  for  the  time,  but  it  manifests  such  a  superfluous 
inflation  in  its  outworkings,  thus  disclosing  its  real  character,  that 
it  soon  meets  with  cool  and  humbling  rebuffs,  and  often  is  thrust 
against  sharp  corners  much  to  its  injury  and  discredit.  The  true 
self-reliance  of  which  we  speak,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  heralded 
abroad  by  any  attempt  at  display.  It  is  rather  co-existent  with 
and  indicated  by  a  dignified  unobtrusiveness  and  a  native  manli- 
ness of  demeanor,  alike  removed  from  a  fawning  servility  and  an 
oYerbearing  haughtiness.  It  arises  from  that  laudable  desire  in 
man  to  make  the  most  of  the  powers  with  which  God  has  endow- 
ed him,  and  assert  to  the  world  the  true  nobleness  and  independ- 
ence of  character  which  it  is  his  legitimate  prerogative  to  do.  It 
is  a  manly  dependence  on  self  in  order  to  develop  more  fully  and 
perfectly  the  undeveloped  resources  of  one's  own  being,  in  order 
to  work  one's  own  way  through  the  world,  and  attain  whatever 
end  ambition  or  a  sense  of  duty  may  have  proposed,  without  ar. 
tifice  and  intrigue,  without  the  use  of  accommodating  "  ponies.'* 
Letting  it  have  its  perfect  work,  it  furnishes  the  world  with  noble 
specimens  of  what  a  well-directed,  energetic,  and  persevering  use 
of  the  inherent  powers  of  man's  nature  can  accomplish.  All  so- 
called  self-made  men  are  illustrious  examples.  The  truly  great  in 
all  ages  have  been. 

The  importance  of  this  habit  of  self-reliance  will  be  considered 
all  the  more  invaluable,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  like  the  glow- 
worm, it  shines  brightest,  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  dark.  The 
old  adage,  "  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed,"  finds  application 
here.  Self-reliance  is  the  friend,  the  present  help  in  the  hour  of 
trouble.  When  everything  goes  on  smoothly,  it  may  not  even  be 
noticed  ;  but  when  the  aspect  of  things  is  omnious  and  forbidding  ; 
when  circumstances  demand  prompt  and  energetic,  unaided  per 
sonal  action,  then  it  glows  brightly  on  the  dark  waste,  and  reveals 
something  of  its  real  value  in  so  regulating  and  controlling  ad- 
verse surroundings  so  as  to  make  triumph  certain.  It  is  here  as 
it  is  with  the  mariner,  while  the  sea  is  smooth,  and  the  breeze  fa- 
vorable, no  particular  evidence  of  skill  is  manifest  in  managing  his 
bark,  but  when  the  sea  is  boisterous  and  the  winds  adverse,  then 
his  seamanship  is  practically  tested,   and  his  superiority  over  the 
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inexperienced  landsman  seen.  Difficulties  are  the  true  revealers 
of  inherent  strength,  and  to  meet  their  demands  it  must  be  brought 
into  requisition.  Difficulties  are  the  common  lot  of  man.  He 
cannot  escape  them  if  he  would.  The  manner  in  which  he  meets 
them  pronounces  judgment  on  the  manliness  of  his  character.  As 
he  encounters  them  single-handed,  would  he  overcome  them,  and 
show  himself  an  independent,  whole-souled  man .?  then  must  he 
bring  to  the  battle  all  the  strength,  all  the  energies  of  a  man 
Without  a  firm,  undaunted  self-reliance,  he  can  never  do  this.  As 
desirable,  then,  as  is  the  end  to  be  attained,  so  important  is  that 
by  which  alone  it  can  be  attained. 

We  doubt  not  but  most,  if  not  all,  would  acknowledge  this  to 
be  true,  if  appealed  to  for  their  opinion.  Yet  how  few  compara- 
tively fully  realize  it,  and  show  the  obligations  it  places  them  un- 
der by  a  consistent  action.  It  sounds  well  in  theory,  but  it  re- 
quires too  great  a  sacrifice  of  personal  ease  or  present  inclinations, 
to  test  it  in  practice.  Hence  the  reason  why  so  many  fail  of  suc- 
cess. It  matters  not  what  a  man's  profession  is,  whether  he  be 
boot-black  or  an  incipient  statesman,  he  never  can  become  deserv- 
ingly  distinguished  in  the  practice  of  it  unless  by  relying  on  his 
own  power  to  make  himself  so.  The  preacher  needs  the  magical 
key  to  this  power  in  the  pulpit,  the  lawyer  at  the  bar,  teachers  and 
scholars  in  the  school-room,  the  mechanic  in  his  workshop,  the 
farmer  in  the  field.  The  possession  of  it  makes  them  sole  masters 
of  a  strong-hold  where  in  safety  they  can  witness  surrounding 
fluctuations  and  disturbances,  make  them  like  sturdy  oaks  stand- 
ing up  in  their  own  conscious  strength,  and  defying  the  petty  tem- 
pests that  pass  over  them.  The  want  of  it  converts  them  into 
floating  superficialities,  like  drifting  sea-weed  obedient  to  every 
motion  of  the  tide,  or  automatons  changing  their  set  routine  of 
movements  only  at  the  pleasure  of  others ;  makes  them  like  the 
ivy  which  must  trail  on  the  ground  to  be  trodden  upon,  or  twine 
itself  about  some  neighboring  tree  for  friendly  support. 

Every  candid  mind  will  admit  it  is  no  honor  to  any  one  to  be  a 
helpless  dependent  when  he  has  the  ability  to  help  himself.  But 
it  is  the  glory  of  a  man  to  be  independent  as  far  as  any  one  can 
be  independent  of  another.  To  assert  the  dignity  of  his  nature 
by  making  the  most  of  himself,  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  his  God  and 
his  fellow- men.     If  he  does  not,  he  is  unjust  to  himself  and  im- 
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pugns  God's  wisdom.  His  powers  and  capabilities  were  giv^en  him 
fur  that  purpose,  and  in  no  other  way  can  he  accomplish  his  Mak- 
er's design  concerning  him.  If  he  does  this,  whatever  position  he 
may  occupy  in  the  world's  esteem,  he  has  done  all  that  is  required 
of  him,  and  shall  not  fail  of  his  reward. 

What  a  blessing  would  it  be  to  the  world  if  all  would  thus  vin- 
dicate their  lawful  rights,  and  by  the  good  deeds  they  can  do  and 
the  nobie  ends  they  can  attain,  show  the  wonder-workings  of  a 
manly  self-reliance  on  God-given  germs  of  power. — N,  H.  Journal 
of  Education. 


EXPERIENCE. 

Experience  is  said  to  be  the  best  schoolmaster.  It  might  al- 
most be  said  to  be  the  only  true  teacher  ;  for  to  it,  in  one  way  or 
other,  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  practical  knowledge  we 
possess.  So  thoroughly  is  this  realized  by  all  classes,  that  in  al- 
most every  trade  or  profession,  except  school-teaching,  there  is 
provision  made  for  diffusing  the  results  of  individual  experience 
for  the  benefit  of  others  in  the  same  profession.  To  notice  but 
one,  that  of  the  medical  profession,  the  most  trifling  peculiarity 
in  the  effect  of  medicine,  in  individual  cases,  the  discovery  of  a 
new  mode  of  application  of  even  a  bandage,  or  the  discovery  of  a 
new  symptom,  is  recorded  with  the  greatest  minuteness,  and  made 
accessible  to  all  the  profession.  In  this  way  the  experience  of 
each  physician  is  multiplied  by  the  amount  of  all  the  others. 

Although  the  attention  of  teachers  has  often  been  called  to  this 
subject  through  educational  periodicals,  it  is  seldom  that  we  see 
any  one  venturing  to  give  his  experience  in  the  school-r6om,  ex- 
cept at  a  social  gathering,  or  to  a  familiar  friend.  And  yet,  all 
must  see  the  benefit  which  might  be  derived  from  the  practice,  if 
properly  carried  out.  But  what  is  everybody's  business  is  no- 
body's.    Each  leaves  his  neighbor  to  do  it,  and  so  nobody  begins. 

I  inclose  a  single  case  of  experience,  proposing  to  follow  it  by 
more,  provided  I  am  not  left  alone  in  it. 

A  few  years  since,  I  had  among  my  pupils,  one  who,  though  in 
no  sense  a  bad  boy,  gave  me  much  uneasiness.  Though  possess- 
ed of  good  abilities,  he  took  but  little  interest  in  his  studies,  ex- 
cept occasionally  in  something  in  which  he  could  particularly  ex- 
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eel.  He  kept  pace  with  his  class,  in  a  very  moderate  way,  but 
never  did  his  abilities  justice.  He  was  evidently  dissatisfied  with 
his  school,  and  yet  it  was  impossible  to  discover  the  source  of  his 
dislike.  He  had  never  been  subjected  to  severity  of  any  kind, 
and  he  was  always  obedient  and  respectful.  A  conference  with 
his  parents  did  not  help  the  matter.  He  never  complained,  al- 
though they  were  sensible  that  he  did  not  take  such  an  interest 
in  his  school  as  they  desired  to  have  him. 

Subsequently,  the  boy  was  removed  to  another  school,  and  his 
place  filled  by  a  boy  from  the  same  school.  This  new  boy,  as  I 
learned  afterward,  had  given  his  teacher  no  little  trouble,  and  had 
been  several  times  subjected  to  severe  punishment  for  his  way- 
wardness. A  year's  experience  afterward  showed  the  exchange  to 
have  been  a  happy  one,  for  teachers  and  pupils.  The  boys  them- 
selves were  both  pleased  with  the  change,  and  were  looked  upon 
by  their  respective  teachers  as  model  pupils.  This  was,  of  course, 
an  unexpected  result  to  both  of  us,  and  naturally  led  us  to  in- 
quire the  cause. 

My  neighbor  relied  very  largely  upon  praise,  as  an  incentive  ; 
while  I  had,  upon  principle,  avoided  it  as  an  unhealthy  stimulant, 
and  contented  myself  with  a  simple  approval. 

The  pupil  I  had  lost  was  naturally  diffident  of  his  own  powers, 
and  often  faint-hearted,  and  needed  the  stimulus  of  warm  approv- 
al to  bring  him  out,  This  element  was  supplied  by  his  new 
teacher,  and  all  his  difficulties  vanished.  He  enjoyed  his  school 
very  much,  and  his  progress  was  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  pupil  I  had  received  was  of  entirely  diff'erent  material.  Bold, 
self-reliant,  confident  of  his  own  opinions  and  powers,  he  disdain- 
ed every  semblance  of  flattery,  whether  applied  to  himself  or  oth- 
ers, and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  contempt.  This  was  a  fre- 
quent source  of  irritation  to  his  former  teaclier,  and  often  brought 
them  into  collision.  The  course  I  had  marked  out  for  myself, 
exactly  suited  his  temper.  An  appeal  to  his  judgment  or  his 
manhood,  never  failed  of  its  effect,  and  after  two  years'  inter- 
course, I  could  honestly  say,  I  had  seldom  had  a  pupil,  who  had 
given  me  less  anxiety  or  greater  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  results. 

It  was  evident  from  the  results,  that  the  difificulty,  in  both  these 
cases,  was  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  in  not  discerning  the  ele- 
ments of  character,  without  which  it  was  impossible  to  bring 
themselves  into  sympathy  with  their  pupils.  Every  active  intel- 
lect has  some  leading  trait,  some  ruling  motive,  which  exercises  a 
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controlling  influence  over  all  the  feelings  and  actions.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  discern  these  peculiar 
traits  of  character  in  his  pupils.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  be  able  to  analyze  them,  or  to  philosophize  about 
them.  But  he  should  be  able  to  discern  them  sufficiently  to 
bring  himself  into  sympathy  with  them,  as  this  is  the  true  avenue 
to  the  heart. 

In  the  case  mentioned  first,  if  the  teacher  had  rightly  under- 
stood the  character  of  his  pupil,  he  could  have  supplied  the  want 
as  well  as  the  other,  and  by  judiciously  adapting  means  to  ends, 
have  cultivated  in  him  the  more  manly  grace  of  self-reliance. 

And  so  in  the  other  case,  if  the  teacher  had  rightly  discerned 
the  ruling  trait,  he  might  have  so  attempered  his  commendations, 
as  to  have  made  them  acceptable,  and  in  time  have  cultivated  a 
healthy  respect  for  others'  opinions. — Ex. 


SELF-CONTROL. 


No  man  feels  always  the  same.  The  stream  of  his  life  does 
not  flow  in  an  even  current,  keeping  just  so  full,  and  presenting 
always  a  surface  just  so  much  stirred  or  calmed.  Sometimes  it 
is  full  to  overflowing,  and  sweeps  along  with  a  force  that  carries 
away  all  obstacles  ;  then,  again,  it  is  low  and  weak,  moving  slug- 
gishly on,  rippled  and  turned  out  of  its  course  by  the  smallest 
hindrance,  seeming  to  have  but  one  tendency,  that  of  sinking  qui- 
etly to  its  lowest  level.  There  are  days  when  it  flashes  in  the 
sunlight,  days  when  it  is  darkened  by  overshadowing  clouds. 
There  are  times  when  the  serene  heavens  are  mirrored  from  its 
clear  depths  ;  times,  also,  when  it  shows  the  dark  stains  of  earth- 
ly contact. 

These  changes  in  the  inward  condition  afiect  the  teacher  in  his 
work  more,  perhaps,  than  they  do  most  men.  Instead  of  labor- 
ing upon  inanimate  and  unchanging  material,  he  is  striving  to  en- 
large minds  and  hearts  abounding  with  a  life  of  their  own,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  varyings,  sympathetic,  catching  the  spirit  that 
flows  out  from  him,  and  easily  thrown  into  a  state  of  attraction 
or  repulsion,  according  to  the  power  that  rules  within  himself. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  he,  of  all  men,  should  understand 
himself,  have  some  consciousness  of  his  interior  condition,  and 
know  how   to  govern  himself  in  that   condition.     Of  course,  it 
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should  be  his  aim  to  keep  always  the  best  state  of  mind  and 
heart.  But  this  he  cannot  fully  accomplish.  Whoever  watches 
the  incomings  and  outgoings  of  his  own  life  will  see  that  all  is 
not  under  his  control.  There  are  constant  changes,  which  pro- 
ceed from  causes  which  he  cannot  reach.  The  best  he  can  do  is 
to  hold  such  a  control  over  himself  as  to  be  able  to  resist  bad  ten- 
dencies, and  work  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  whatever  mood  he 
may  be. 

A  teacher  very  often  goes  into  school  full  of  life,  feeling  capa- 
ble of  any  effort,  and  determined  that  a  large  amount  of  work 
shall  be  accomplished  in  spite  of  whatever  may  oppose.  It  is  a 
feeling  he  would  like  to  carry  into  school  with  him  every  morn- 
ing, and  keep  there  all  the  day.  Still  there  are  days,  when,  under 
the  influence  of  even  its  inspiration,  he  does  not  do  his  best,  but 
goes  home  at  night  wearied  and  disappointed.  The  same  invigo- 
rating influences  that  so  enlivened  him  afi'ected  his  scholars  also ; 
but  the  excitement  with  them  was  rather  physical  than  mental. 
They  were  uneasy,  quick,  and  noisy  in  their  motions, — harder  than 
usual  to  be  controlled.  Forgetting  the  cause,  he  became  impatient, 
almost  angry,  and  in  his  endeavors  to  drive  things  through,  only 
produced  more  noise  and  confusion.  He  worked  up  to  his  full 
power,  wearied  himself  out  at  last,  and  yet  accomplished  but  a 
small  part  of  what  he  intended.  The  difficulty  all  lay  in  this, 
that  he  did  not  hold  himself  in  check.  He  yielded  too  much  to 
the  promptings  of  his  excited  nature.  Had  he  restrained  himself, 
he  could  easily  have  held  the  control  of  his  school,  and  kept  it  in 
the  best  working  condition.  When  everything  within  and  with- 
out incites  to  hard  labor,  a  man  should  not  work  up  to  his  full 
ability.  The  system  cannot  stand  the  strain  long.  Weariness 
and  weakness  are  sure  to  follow.  In  the  school-room,  strong  and 
steady  efforts,  made  with  an  ease  that  shows  reserved  power,  are 
most  effective. 

Then  there  is  just  the  opposite  state  to  this.  The  whole  sys- 
tem seems  run  down  ;  and  the  teacher  goes  into  school  feeling  al- 
most incapable  of  any  effort.  Everything  he  does  is  like  carrying 
a  burden.  Scholars,  perchance,  are  in  the  same  state.  School  is 
quiet  enough,  but  the  quietness  proceeds  from  an  absence  of  life. 
Physical  exertion  is  as  much  out  of  the  question  as  mental.  All 
the  influences  of  the  room  seem  to  dispose  to  listlessness  and 
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drowsiness.  They  must  be  resisted.  The  teacher  now  must  force 
himself  up  to  the  highest  working  pitch.  It  is  only  by  increasing 
his  own  life  that  he  can  act  upon  and  dissipate  the  slumberous  in- 
clinations of  his  scholars.  If  he  keeps  a  patient  and  cheerful 
spirit,  there  is  no  fear  of  his  doing  too  much  for  himself  or  them, 
He  need  fear  no  after-weariness  ;  for  the  weariness  that  follows 
effort  is  a  sense  of  rest,  compared  with  that  of  a  stagnant  life. 

In  some  states  of  the  nervous  system,  the  teacher  is  peculiarly 
sensitive.  The  slightest  noise  or  irregularity  grates  harshly  upon 
his  nerves.  He  gets  excited,  begins  to  fret  and  scold.  But  all 
to  no  purpose.  He  only  increases  his  own  difficulty,  and  infuses 
into  the  scholars  the  very  spirit  which  prompts  to  mischief,  con- 
fusion, and  insubordination.  He  appeals  to  the  rod  ;  but  the  rod 
is  never  efficacious  in  such  hands.  It  only  increases  the  evil  he 
would  cure.  Having  lost  control  over  himself,  he  cannot  gain 
control  over  the  school.  What  shall  he  do  r  Stop  just  where  he 
is  ;  get  all  calm  and  quiet  within  ;  speak  no  word,  perform  no  act, 
till  all  that  inward  quietness  comes  ; — and,  as  the  calm  currents 
flow  through  his  own  nerves,  he  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  evil 
spirit  exorcised  from  the  school,  order  and  stillness  reigning  there 
also. 

At  other  times,  the  teacher,  easy  and  good-natured,  looks  upon 
the  best  side  of  everything.  Nothing  goes  wrong  with  him.  He 
sympathizes  with  his  scholars  in  their  playfulness,  and  rather  won- 
ders that  they  do  so  well.  Offenses  against  the  good  order  of  the 
school  seem  too  trivial  to  be  noticed.  So  everything  slides  easily 
along,  the  scholars  taking  more  and  more  advantage  of  his  amiable 
mood,  till  by-and-by  he  finds  serious  disorder  has  crept  into  his 
dominions.  A  playful,  hilarious  spirit  has  taken  possession,  inter- 
fering sadly  with  study  and  recitation.  The  ground  lost  must  now 
be  regained  ;  but  it  will  cost  more  to  regain  it  than  it  would  to 
have  kept  it.  More  than  likely  he  will  have  to  resort  to  some 
severity  before  he  can  check  the  spirit  he  has  evoked,  and  this  at 
a  sacrifice  of  his  good-nature.  It  would  have  been  better  for  him 
to  have  kept  his  kindness  of  heart ;  but  not  to  have  allowed  it  to 
make  him  less  exacting  in  his  demands  upon  his  scholars  for  or- 
derly deportment  and  continued  study. 

These  few  instances  of  the  different  states  of  feeling  to  which 
the  teacher  is  liable,  and  the   different   directions  in  which  they 
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draw  him,  are  given  merely  as  examples.  Others  readily  suggest 
themselves.  But  the  grand  want  of  the  teacher  is  to  be  able  to 
maintain  an  upright  position  through  them  all ;  to  have,  at  all 
times,  a  kind,  cheerful,  and  patient  heart, — a  clear  and  active 
mind, — a  strong  and  persevering  will.  These  varying  moods  will 
come,  and  it  will  not  be  possible  for  him  always  to  throw  aside 
the  influences  with  which  they  invest  him.  But  it  will  be  possi- 
ble for  him  to  struggle  against  them  ;  to  show  but  little  variation 
in  his  manner  and  spirit  from  day  to  day,  and  thus,  by  maintain- 
ing a  complete  control  of  himself,  keep  the  perfect  control  of  his 
school. 

Experience  is  the  best  teacher  here  as  everywhere  else  ;  and  ex- 
perience will  teach  him  who  seeks  to  know,  how  he  can  best  work 
in  each  state  of  feeling  that  visits  him,  and  counteract  all  disturb- 
ing influences.  The  "  ruling  of  one's  own  spirit ;"  holding  one's 
self  in  the  best  condition  possible  for  answering  all  demands,  is  a 
quality  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  school-room,  and  produc- 
tive of  the  greatest  and  best  results. — Mass.  Teacher. 


SCHOOL  CHILDKEN. 

Past  my  window,  cloud  or  shine, 
Daily  patter  little  f^et ; 
Through  the  rain,  or  wind,  or  sleet, 
On  the  cold  or  icy  street, 
Patter  daily  little  feet. 

First  I  heard  them  in  the  spring. 
When  the  golden  vestured  hours 
Brought  the  first  young  straying  flowers, 
From  the  Southland's  fadeless  bowers, 
To  this  wintry  realm  of  ours. 

Some  were  rough,  and  brown,  and  bare  ; 
Some  were  dressed  with  nicest  care ; 
Some  were  merry,  chubby,  fair ; 
Some  were  slow,  and  scarred,  and  spare, 
Taught  too  soon  life's  toil  to  share. 

But  those  varied  little  feet, 
Patter  up  the  self-same  street, 
Running  ofl  along  the  edge  ; 
On  the  green  turf  by  the  hedge, 
So  to  feel  the  sofl  caress 
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Of  the  violets,  I  weet, 
Tenderest  to  scarred  feet; 
Unlike  selfish  human  love, 
Soothing  least  what  needs  its  love. 

Every  mom  I  listen  now 

For  the  sound  of  little  feet, 

'  Neath  my  window  in  the  street ; 

And  I  wish  to  be  a  child, 

With  heart  free,  as  tresses  wild, 

From  the  world's  restraint  and  rule, 

Hurrying  to  the  village  school. 

— Ohio  Journal  of  Education. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
PRACTICAL   TEACHING. 


Lectueebs  are  very  fond  of  giving  advice,  especially  in  educa- 
tional matters  ;  writers,  also,  upon  the  same  topics,  never  fail  in 
pointing  out  to  teachers  what  they  should  do  ;  how  they  should 
instruct  in  this  branch  or  that  branch  of  study  ; — how  they  should 
conduct  themselves  toward  their  pupils,  to  gain  their  love  and 
esteem,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the  desirable  end  of  good 
government ; — in  fine,  how  the  whole  machinery  of  the  school- 
room should  be  put  in  motion,  and  kept  in  motion,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  week  to  the  end  of  the  week. 

Now,  this  is  very  well,  but  what  is  your  practice,  sir  ?  It  is 
very  easy  to  tell  how  a  thing  should  be  done,  hut  how  do  you  do 
itl  is  a  desirable,  practical  question.  It  is  true,  the  successful 
teacher  cannot  always  explain  the  secret  of  his  success  in  just  so 
many  words,  and  the  best  disciplinarian  may  not  be  able  to  unfold 
the  science  of  government  in  such  a  manner  that  another  may  rule 
equally  well,  by  his  example.  But  some  things  can  be  told.  I 
have  been  much  interested  in  the.  articles  of  "  Kennebec,"  on 
Spelling,  in  the  late  numbers  of  the  Teacher,  and  propose  to  fol- 
low him  up,  if  you  please,  with  a  Saturday  morning's  exercise  in 
spelling. 

This  is  the  only  exercise  in  spelling  during  the  week.  I  select 
thirty  words  from  the  dictionary  ("  Academic")  from  three  pages, 
containing  about  four  hundred  words,  the  lesson  having  been  pre- 
viously assigned  and  in  alphabetical  order.     These  words  are  pro- 
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nounced,  and  each  scliolar  is  required  to  write  them  with  pencil 
on  a  slip  of  paper  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  papers  are  then 
taken  up  (no  word  allowed  to  be  re-written  or  changed)  and  ex- 
amined, and  the  words  incorrectly  spelled,  marked.  These  are 
then  returned,  and  the  scholar  who  has  failed,  required  to  write 
each  word  missed,  correctly  on  the  blackboard  six  times.  Then 
the  pupils  are  sent  to  the  board,  and  the  lesson  of  the  previous 
week  pronounced,  which  each  scholar  is  required  to  write  on  the 
board.  This  is  also  corrected,  after  which  each  word  is  defined. 
Each  pupil  is  required,  also,  to  write  in  a  blank  book — spelling 
book — the  words  spelled  correctly,  in  a  column  by  themselves, 
also  the  words  spelled  incorrectly,  in  a  column  by  themselves,  but 
written  correctly.  These  spelling  books  are  inspected  every  week 
by  one  of  the  teachers. 

Thus  thirty  words  are  spelled  and  defined  at  each  lesson ;  and 
the  scholar,  in  order  to  have  a  perfect  lesson,  must  know  how  to 
spell  about  four  hundred  words.  In  this  way,  during  the  course 
of  study — which  is  four  years — each  scholar,  if  he  remains  through 
the  course,  spells  the  entire  dictionary.  I  consider  this  exercise 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  school,  and  think  a  laudable  am- 
bition has  always  been  excited  in  scholars  "  to  do  their  best." — 
For  an  example,  I  will  state — not  by  way  of  boasting — that  for 
the  past  ten  weeks,  my  first  ckss — numbering  twelve — has  not 
failed  in  a  single  instance,  each  having  spelled  and  defined  three 
hundred  words.  The  words  are  selected  with  due  reference  to 
their  importance  and  their  definitions. 

I  trust,  if  this  communication  is  out  of  the  common  order,  it 
will  be  none  the  less  interesting  and  acceptable  to  teachers,  as  one 
of  the  methods  of  spelling,  for  I  have  often  thought,  that  the 
perusal  of  a  day's  journal  or  week's  journal  of  what  actually  oc- 
curs in  a  school-room,  would  be  of  vastly  more  practical  value 
to  the  live  teacher  than  volumes  of  dissertation.  N. 


The  Good  Teacher  will  not  be  careless  or  thoughtless.  He 
will  watch  his  words  and  his  acts,  and  his  active  mind  will  be  com- 
pletely awake  to  the  hourly  impressions  he  is  making  upon  the 
minds  of  his  pupils. 
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For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  suggestion  in  the  last  number  of  tlie  Maine  Teacher,  from 
our  Honorable  Superintendent,  respecting  a  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, meets  with  a  warm  response  from  my  heart.  And  here 
permit  me  to  make  one  or  two  additional  suggestions,  viz :  To 
have  Town  and  County  Associations. 

We  find  that  all  political  parties,  religious  sects,  musicians, 
spiritualists,  and  almost  every  nameable  body,  have  their  Associa- 
tions, Conventions,  etc.,  to  consult,  discuss,  and  encourage  each 
other  in  their  causes.  But  we  Teachers  are  perfect  strangers  to 
each  other,  and  are  scattered  units  all  over  the  State.  This  ought 
not  to  be.     Let  us  move. 

If  there  is  a  class  of  beings  on  earth,  that  need  interchange  of 
kindred  sympathies  and  attachments,  that  class  is  the  Teachers  of 
our  public  schools. 

We  all  well  understand  how  much  is  done  in  any  cause  in  as- 
sembling together,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  each  other,  and 
in  exchanging  of  our  views,  and  in  discussing  and  devising  ways 
and  means  to  carry  on  the  work  more  successfully,  etc.  Such  a 
course  encourages  the  heart,  increases  the  zeal,  nerves  up  the  en- 
ergies, renders  its  adherents  more  respectable,  and  makes  the 
cause  more  popular,  and  draws  around  it  and  into  it  the  richest 
minds  and  warmest  feelings.  All  this  we  need  in  our  great,  ar- 
duous,  and  nohle  cause. 

Now  to  accomplish  this  is  just  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 
And  it  can  also  afford  one  of  the  most  social,  interesting,  and  hap- 
py interviews  imaginable.  What  say.  Teachers,  shall  we  start  at 
the  command  of  our  leader,  the  Superintendent  ?  or  shall  we  let 
him  ask  in  vain,  and  plead  without  one  cheering  response  ?  We 
will  not.  Let  us  say  to  him,  here  is  our  heart  and  hand.  I  will 
speak  for  one. 

I  propose  that  the  Committee  or  Supervisor  of  each  town  call 
a  meeting  of  Teachers  in  their  respective  towns,  one  in  the  Spring 
and  one  in  the  Fall,  for  the  purpose  of  discussions,  exercises  in  the 
Common  School  branches,  etc.  And  also,  that  they  organize  into 
a  body  for  that  one  aim.  In  this  case,  let  delegates  be  chosen  to 
attend  the  County  Association,  &c.  Teachers,  cannot  something, 
yea,  much  good  be  done  in  this  way  ?  I  am  satisfied  that  a  few 
days'  drill  in  such  a  manner  will  do  more  to  give  the  needed  help 
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to  a  young  teacher,  than  a  whole  term  at  an  Academy.  What 
say  you  ? 

Hermon,  Dec.  24,  1858.                                                 i.  h.  s. 


^dii0)(ial  gfpaiitm^ni 


THE  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

Few  fully  realize  the  influence  of  a  neat  and  tastefully  con- 
structed school-house,  and  consequently  we  find  few  houses 
which  comport  with  the  law  of  proportion  and  beauty.  Its  form 
and  appearance  are  a  constant  lesson  to  the  beholder.  This  is 
especially  true  with  regard  to  the  young,  who  are  brought  to  it 
every  day — either  to  be  pleased  with  its  symmetry,  or  to  be  re- 
pulsed with  its  uncomely  aspect.  Nothing  in  nature  or  art  is 
without  its  educating  power.  Does  not  the  very  surface  of  the 
country  mould  the  mind  of  the  beholder  ?  Would  a  birth  and 
early  education  amidthe  wild  and  romantic  scenery  of  the  Alps  be 
of  no  more  worth  or  power  than  on  a  plain,  unbroken  prairie  ?  Does 
not  the  mind,  brought  into  contact  with  the  beautiful,  feel  an  al- 
most instantaneous  growth  of  its  power  to  receive  and  appreciate 
it  ?  Every  time  we  gaze  upon  a  work  of  art,  we  are  conscious  of 
an  increased  ability  to  discern  its  beauty.  Architecture  was  long 
neglected  in  this  country.  There  were  causes  for  it.  In  the  ear- 
ly history  of  the  people,  more  attention  had  to  be  paid  to  the  ex- 
acting demands  of  the  times.  The  forests  were  to  be  cleared, 
agriculture  established,  manufactures  begun  and  fostered,  com- 
merce encouraged  and  protected,  and  but  little  attention  was 
paid  to  architecture,  the  people  being  content  to  have  homes  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  frosts  and  snows  of  winter.  Therefore  the 
school-houses,  especially,  of  that  period,  were  without  the  slight- 
est approach  to  architectural  beauty.  But  an  improvement  has 
been  seen  within  the  last  few  years.  More  attention  is  paid  the 
subject.  The  people  are  evincing  more  taste  in  the  form  and  pro- 
portions of  private  as  well  as  of  public  buildings. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  congratulation  that  now,  in  nearly  every 
town,  there  may  be  found  at  least  one  new  house  which  inspires 
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the  respect  of  the  scholars.  It  will  be  well  when  every  district 
shall  fully  realize  the  economy  as  well  as  the  happy  influences 
which  flow  from  a  neat  and  elegant  school-house.  Boys  have 
been  blamed  for  hacking  and  defacing  the  old  house.  Why  should 
they  not  do  so  ?  Did  it  inspire  respect  ?  Did  it  give  them  com- 
fort in  their  studies  ?  Was  it  not  close  by  the  road-side,  an  ugly, 
unseemly  thing  ?  Was  it  not  natural  that  they  should  treat  it  as 
though  they  were  fated  to  carry  about  with  them,  through  life,  its 
hateful  image  ?  But  a  great  work  remains  to  be  done  before 
every  school  district  shall  be  blessed  with  a  house  beautiful  in  lo- 
cation and  form,  and  furnished  to  meet  every  intellectual  and 
physical  want  of  the  pupils.  The  people  are  to  be  educated. 
They  must  be  made  to  acknowledge  that  architecture  has  an  edu- 
cational influence,  that  while  it  deals  with  forms  which  address 
the  eye,  it  also  has  to  do  with  proportion,  symmetry,  variety,  har- 
mony, and  unity,  that  these  qualities  of  beauty  cannot  be  disre- 
garded, but  must  receive  their  greatest  possible  perfection,  and 
that  in  those  countries  where  architecture  has  reached  its  highest 
development,  taste  and  refinement  exert  their  greatest  influence. 
As  corroborative  of  what  we  have  said,  we  copy  the  following 
from  a  recently  published  work  on  school-houses.  "  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  refining  efl'ect  of  beautiful  objects,  the  fact  might  be 
mentioned  that  in  many  of  the  old  countries,  sculptured  decora- 
tions in  architecture  have  remained  for  ages  uninjured,  save  by 
the  action  of  the  elements ;  and  thus  even  after  the  edifices  they 
once  adorned  have  fallen  into  ruin,  a  feeling  of  veneration  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  seems  to  have  shielded  these  trophies  of  art 
from  profanation.  In  our  more  logical  and  practical  communities, 
the  destructive  passion  would  be  restrained  by  no  such  sentiment ; 
and  not  twenty-four  hours  would  elapse  after  an  old  building  of 
celebrity  had  been  abandoned,  before  fragments  would  be  chipped 
ofi"  for  mementoes,  or  pounded  to  pieces  to  satisfy  the  analytical 
spirit  of  some  ruthless  traveler.  Beauty  of  form,  however,  seems 
n  some  measure  to  afl'ord  protection.  An  old  and  mean-looking 
building,  deserted  or  unoccupied,  is  a  target  for  boys,  and  even 
for  children  of  a  larger  growth  ;  and  every  one  feels  an  instinct- 
ive desire  to  rid  the  earth  of  such  deformity.  But  a  complete 
and  beautiful  structure  generally  enjoys  a  longer,  if  not  an  entire 
exemption  from  injury.     When  taste  is  really  and  universally 
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cultivated,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  wanton  desecration 
of  beautiful  objects."  The  same  work  sums  up  the  advantages 
of  obeying  the  principles  of  architecture,  as  follows  : 

1.  If  the  building  is  an  object  of  beauty,  the  very  sight  of  it 
inspires  emotions  of  pleasure. 

2.  It  adorns  and  beautifies  the  landscape  of  which  it  forms  a 
part. 

3.  It  becomes  an  attractive  place  to  children,  and  does  not  re- 
pel them,  as  now,  by  its  deformity. 

4.  It  practically  teaches  ideas  of  proportion  and  symmetry,  and 
new  and  exalted  conceptions  of  beauty  of  form. 

5.  It  throws  over  property  the  shield  of  beauty,  and  so  checks 
and  finally  eradicates  the  rudeness  which  is  stimulated  to  destruct- 
iveness  by  deformity. 

6.  It  forms  one  of  those  influences  which  have  most  power  over 
the  heart  and  affections,  directly  aiding  the  teacher  in  the  most 
difficult  and  important  part  of  his  work. 


THE  TEACHER'S  REWARD. 

Amid  the  labors  of  the  school-room,  there  will  not  unfrequently 
arise  a  feeling  of  unrest,  and  a  wish  to  find  employment  in  some 
other  field  of  labor,  promising,  perhaps,  sooner  if  not  richer  re- 
wards. It  is  quite  natural  for  us  to  consider  our  lot  a  hard  one, 
and  others'  labors  less  arduous  and  more  pleasant  than  ours.  If 
in  our  profession  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  has  more  per- 
plexities than  those  of  others,  this  is  seen  all  about  us.  How 
shall  we  find  contentment  in  our  struggles  with  the  rougli  ways 
of  life,  and  in  the  stern  road  of  toil  and  duty  ?  Shall  we  meet 
our  fate,  or  duty,  as  it  should  be  called,  with  true  courage,  or 
shall  we  yield  ?  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  one  source  of  en- 
couragement and  comfort  in  our  labors.  When  we  can  look  out 
from  what  we  would  call  our  prison-house,  and  find  the  world 
made  better  by  our  efforts,  or  one  human  being  made  happier  or 
mightier  for  good,  we  should  turn  again  to  our  task,  and  never 
ask  for  a  release.  Where  shall  we  go  for  the  man  or  woman  who 
can  look  about  and  witness  more  certain  and  satisfying  evidences 
of  well-spent  energies  than  the  faithful  teacher  ?  He  can  look 
abroad  in  society,  and  find  here  a  man,  hard  at  work  in  some 
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sphere  of  human  action,  a  blessing  to  himself,  his  family,  and  so- 
ciety, intelligent,  and  effective  through  his  intelligence,  to  whom 
it  was  his  good  fortune  to  point  out  the  path  of  improvement  and 
intellectual  strength.  He  sees  others  of  his  pupils  in  the  pulpit, 
defending  the  cause  of  religion  and  Christian  progress  ;  others  at 
the  Bar,  defending  the  cause  of  justice,  evincing  a  broad  and  gen- 
erous culture  ;  others  at  the  bed  of  sickness,  baffling  with  their 
skill  the  approaches  of  disease  and  death  ;  and  others  in  all  the 
various  walks  of  life,  themselves  sources  of  many  blessings  to 
those  around,  and  opening  up  channels  to  thousands  of  others. 
Is  there  no  reward  here  ?  Is  it  not  as  rich  as  mortals  can  find  ? 
Is  it  not  vastly  richer  than  the  honors  of  a  place  wrung  from  un- 
willing givers  ?  We  always  fall  in  love  with  the  teacher  whose 
soul  thus  goes  out  of  himself,  and  drinks  in  the  sweets  of  a  well- 
spent  though  toilsome  life. 

We  have  recently  read  with  great  pleasure  an  address  of  Daniel 
Read,  L.L.  D.,  Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  delivered  at  the  National  Teachers'  Association, 
held  at  Cincinnati,  Aug.  11th,  1858.  He  thus  speaks  of  his  pro- 
fession : 

"  In  rising  before  an  assemblage  like  this, — an  assemblage  of 
teachers  coming  together  from  various  parts  of  the  country  to 
greet  each  other,  and  to  consult  for  the  advancement  of  their  com- 
mon vocation — my  mind  turns  back  to  the  period  when  I  entered 
upon  the  teaching  profession,  as  a  life  work. 

The  third  part  of  a  century  is  a  very  large  portion  of  our  three- 
score and  ten  here  upon  earth — a  period  longer  than  the  entire 
professional  term  allotted  most  men  in  any  of  the  professions  ; 
yet,  in  reverting  to  my  first  experiences  in  the  profession,  I  am 
carried  over  a  space  of  time  which  falls  but  little  short  of  this  long 
period. 

From  a  date  thus  far  in  the  past  to  the  present,  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  be  continuously  in  commission  in  a  State  institution  of  edu- 
cation, and  during  the  whole  period  to  have  had  the  harness  on 
for  daily  work,  with  the  intermission  only  of  a  few  months,  when 
called  aside  to  other  spheres  of  public  duty,  in  which,  however, 
the  interests  of  education,  in  some  form,  were  still  my  main  object. 

Lord  Bacon  says  every  man  owes  his  profession  a  debt.  That 
debt,  if  length  of  service   can  pay  it,  I  may  well  claim  to  have 
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discharged  in  full ;  but  if  not,  I  trust  I  have  other  years  of  vigor 
and  earnest  purpose  to  devote  to  the  profession  which,  as  it  was 
the  choice  of  early  youth,  has  the  energies  and  experience,  what- 
ever they  are,  of  my  matured  manhood,  and,  by  the  help  of  the 
Almighty,  shall  have  them,  as  long  as  heart  and  hand,  as  mind 
and  voice,  remain. 

For  myself,  brethren,  I  declare  to  you,  I  desire  no  higher  or 
more  honorable  sphere  of  earthly  duty.  As  I  look  over  the  coun- 
try (and  the  same  may  be  said  by  others  who  have  been  in  long 
service  in  public  institutions  of  education ),  as  I  look  to  our  West- 
ern States,  to  our  Southern  States,  to  our  Atlantic  States,  to  our 
Pacific  border — as  I  look  to  foreign  countries,  civilized  and  uncivil- 
ized, and  count  pupils  everywhere  in  stations  of  official  and  un- 
official duty,  I  feel  proud  of  my  profession.  I  feel  that  I  have 
my  reward — that  there  is  no  other  employment  among  men  in 
which  a  wider  or  more  beneficent  influence  may  be  exerted  now 
and  for  all  times — that  there  is  no  other  vocation  which  so  multi- 
plies a  man — no  other  sphere  from  which  the  circles  of  influence, 
in  the  same  degree,  go  out  enlarging,  and  spreading  and  spread- 
ing until  they  touch  the  farthest  verge  of  humanity.  If  it  be  true 
that  every  pupil  bears  away  with  him,  and  makes  part  of  himself 
forever,  some  portion  of  his  teacher,  it  is  then  true  that  the  teach- 
er himself  lives  and  moves,  acts  and  speaks  through  his  pupils, 
wherever  they  may  go." 


HONOR  TO  A  MAINE  MAN. 

We  have  noticed  that  Prof.  George  Woods,  of  Yarmouth,  has 
been  unanimously  elected  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  gentle- 
man has  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  Maine  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  been  justly  regarded  as  a  most  faithful,  intelligent,  and 
successful  teacher.  His  former  connection  with  Jackson  College, 
Tenn.,  and  his  long  experience  in  literary  institutions  in  this  State, 
with  his  ripe  scholarship,  will  render  his  success  at  the  new  post 
of  honor  and  of  responsibility  in  no  degree  doubtful.  We  shall 
have  him  leave  Maine  and  an  advocacy  of  her  educational  inter- 
ests with  no  small  reluctance.  Our  Common  Schools  have  not  a 
more  earnest  or  true  friend  than  Mr.  Woods.     While  in  the  Class- 
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ical  School  at  Yarmouth,  or  at  Lewiston  Falls  Academy,  he  did 
not  suffer  his  interest  or  labors  for  their  advancement  in  the  least 
to  abate  from  any  fancied  bearing  upon  the  institutions  under  his 
charge. 

We  frankly  confess  our  pleasure  at  the  honor  which  Mr.  Woods 
receives  in  the  election  to  which  we  have  referred.  If  he  shall 
decide  to  accept  it,  we  are  confident  he  will  carry  with  him  the 
best  wishes  of  many  warm  friends,  and  that  in  his  new  place  of 
labor  he  will  do  honor  to  himself  and  his  native  State.  We  deem 
it  a  duty  as  it  is  a  pleasure,  to  render  to  him  our  sincere  thanks 
for  the  cheerful  readiness  with  which,  many  times,  he  has  assisted 
us  in  our  responsible  duties  as  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
He  shall  have  our  best  benisons. 


MATHEMATICAL. 


Question  15. — Does  the  sun  shine  upon  more  than  one-half 
of  the  earth  at  one  time  ?  If  so,  why,  and  upon  how  much  more 
than  one-half?  pedbo. 

Question  16.  There  are  two  hills,  each  30  rods  high,  with  a 
valley  between  them.  From  the  summit  of  the  first  to  the  foot  of 
it  is  300  rods,  and  from  the  second  to  its  own  foot  is  250  rods.  A 
man  starts  from  the  top  of  each,  at  the  same  time,  to  meet  in  the 
valley,  the  one  from  the  first  going  at  the  rate  of  30  rods  per 
minute,  and  the  other  at  25  rods.  Supposing  the  hills  descend 
uniformly,  how  far,  in  a  direct  line,  will  it  be  from  one  to  the 
other  at  the  end  of  three  minutes  ?  jedutha.nd. 

Question  17.  X  have  a  garden,  in  form,  a  right-angled  triangle, 
the  area  of  which  is  square  24  rods,  and  the  hypothenuse  10  rods. 
Required  the  length  of  the  other  sides.  a.  s.  m. 

Question  18.  In  the  middle  of  a  horizontal  plain  there 
stands  a  tower;  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  tower 
there  is  erected  an  inclined  plane,  at  an  angle  of  15  degrees,  and 
extending  to  the  top  of  the  tower — a  ball  dropped  from  the  top  of 
the  tower  will  strike  the  ground  with  a  velocity  of  193  feet  per 
second.  At  what  rate  per  second  must  a  ball  move  down  the  in- 
clined plane,  to  strike  the  ground  simultaneously  with  the  falling 
ball  ?  B 
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Question  19.  What  are  the  values  of  x  and  y  in  the  follow- 
ing equation  ? 

x^  +y=z1 

y^  -\-  X  =z   l\.  SOMERSET. 

Question  20.  A  said  to  B  and  C,  give  me  one-half  your  mon- 
ey, and  I  shall  have  $100.  B  said  to  A  and  C,  give  me  one-third 
of  yours,  and  I  shall  have  $100.  C  said  to  A  and  B,  give  me 
one-fourth  of  yours,  and  I  shall  have  $100.  How  much  money 
has  each  ?  ,  s.  j.  a. 

Question  21.  Two  angles  of  a  triangle  are  each  30  degrees, 
and  the  inclosed  side  50  feet.  Required  the  length  of  the  other 
two  sides.  j.  g.  s. 

Question  1.  This  has  been  answered  by  a  large  number  of 
subscribers,  and  45.2-}-  niay  be  considered  as  the  true  answer. 

Question  2.  A  solution  of  this  question  has  not  yet  been 
published.  J.  G.  S.,  of  Buckfield,  has  sent  a  very  ingenious  solu- 
tion, but  as  we  are  not  able  to  give  the  accompanying  figure,  we 
shall  be  compelled  for  the  present  to  omit  it.  S.  Littlefield  gives 
the  following : 

The  perpendicular  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  whose  side  is  1,  is 
\/.75,  and  its  area  .5X  '\/.75.  The  diameter  of  the  inscribed 
circle  is  §  of  the  perpendicular,  therefore  its  area  is 

r\/.75Xf  Vx.785398-f. 

Then  fbX  \/.75"\  :  ^V^^XfVx. 785398  :  :  160  :     Ans. 

■D    ^              •*•       \/.75X4X2X-785398     ^^  ^^^^  i      ^      a 
By  transposition,-^: ^    O z=:96.7358-f-rods.  Ans. 

W.  M.  gives  96.6-f.     Pedro,  111.68+. 

M.  C.  Stevens,  of  Windham,  sends  in  the  following  solution  : 
Let  a  be  one  of  the  equal  sides  of  the  triangle,  and  its  altitude 
will  be  -J  a  ^/S.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  radius  of  the  inscrib- 
ed circle  will  be  |^  a  \/3,  whence  jg  a^z^area  of  circle.  The  ex- 
pression for  the  area  of  triangle  is  ^  a^/y/S,  whence  J  a^^^  : 
-j^  a2  .  160  :  ^j^Tf  X  160=area  of  circlez=96.714-.  Ans.  The  same 
answer  is  found  by  J.  G.  S.,  Jeduthand,  East  Wilton,  and  by  S., 
Newcastle.  96.7+  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  answer,  and  Pe- 
dro must  be  in  an  error. 
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QuBSTiON  3.  Draw  a  diagram  representing  the  garden.  Mark 
the  place  of  the  highest  tower  A,  the  place  of  the  second  B,  and 
of  the  lowest  C.  Denote  the  toWers  respectively  &s  Ay  By  and  C 
Find  the  point  upon  the  line  B  C  at  equal  distances  from  the  tops 
of  the  towers  B  and  C,  and  mark  it  D.  Find  the  point  upon  the 
line  A  B,  at  equal  distances  from  the  tops  of  the  towers  A  and  H, 
and  mark  it  E.  Draw  lines  from  the  points  D  and  E,  at  right 
angles  with  the  lines  B  C  and  A  B ;  the  intersection  of  these  last 
lines  shows  the  place  of  the  foot  of  the  ladder  ;  mark  it  F.  Mark 
the  point  where  the  line  E  F  crosses  the  line  B  C,  G.  Let  fall  a 
parpendicular  from  the  point  A  upon  the  line  B  C,  and  mark  the 
point  of  intersection,  H. 

Now  the  triangle  G  E  B  is  similar  to  the  triangle  A  H  B,  for 
the  angle  B  is  common  to  both,  and  the  angles  E  of  one,  and  H 
of  the  other  are  equal,  being  right  angles.  Also  the  triangle  G 
D  F  is  similar  to  the  triangle  G  E  B,  for  the  angles  E  G  B  of  one, 
and  D  G  F  of  the  other  are  equal,  being  the  opposite  angles  form- 
ed by  the  intersection  of  two  straight  lines ;  and  the  angle  D  of 
one  and  E  of  the  other  are  equal,  both  being  right  angles. 

Therefore  the  triangle  G  D  F  is  similar  to  A  H  B. 

To  find  the  points  D  and  E.  Divide  the  difference  of  the 
square  of  the  heights  of  two  towers  by  the  distance  between  them ; 
half  of  the  quotient  is  the  distance  of  the  point  at  equal  distances 
from  their  tops,  from  the  middle  of  the  line  connecting  them. 

To  find  the  point  H.  Divide  the  difference  of  the  squares  of 
two  sides  of  a  triangle  by  the  third  side  ;  the  quotient  is  the  dif- 
ference of  the  segments  of  the  third  side  made  by  a  perpendicular 
from  the  opposite  angle.  Thus  may  be  determined  the  length  of 
the  lines  E  B,  D  B,  and  H  B. 

VaB2— H  B2— A  H. 

HB:AB::EB:GB. 

D  B— G  B=D  G. 

A  H :  H  B :  :  D  G :  D  F. 

V  D  F2+D  B2+J52 —Answer. 
The  arithmetical  value  of  the  lines  are  found  to  be  as  follows  : 
E  B=100f,  D  Bz=169|i,  H  B=:158^f  A  H=r84|f. 
G  B=114/^,  D  G.z:55f  |i,  D  F  =104^3^V 
D  Y2z=zlOS79j\\%\,  D  B2==28804//2\>  B2=z256. 
D  F2-f-D  B2-f.52_39939549. 
/v/39939j^§z=199.848412+  feet.  Ans.      s.  littlefield. 
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Question  4.  J.  G.  S.  gives  the  following  solution :  The  sides 
of  a  triangle  are  374  and  420  rods.  If  the  included  angle  were 
a  right  angle,  we  should  find  the  third  side,  which  would  be  the 
length  of  the  pond,  thus  V3742-|-4202  — 562.384.  But  the  in- 
eluded  angle  is  65°  40'  instead  of  90°,  hence  we  have  90°  :  65° 
40':  :  562.384-1- :  408. 6657.— Ans.  A.  R.  D.  finds  the  answer 
to  be  the  same.  Until  this  moment  we  had  supposed  that  all  the 
answers  which  had  been  sent  in  to  this  question  were  alike,  but 
we  find  that  S.  Littlefield,  and  S.,  of  Newcastle,  give  432.236 
rods  as  the  correct  answer.  We  will  give  the  solution  of  S.,  and 
let  the  party,  with  two  of  each  side,  decide  the  contest  in  the 
February  No. 

We  have,  says  S.,  the  two  sides  of  a  triangle  and  the  included 
angle,  to  find  the  other  side.  Let  A  B  C  be  the  triangle,  and  we 
have  A  Cz=420  rods,  and  B  C=374  rods,  and  420+374i=794, 
their  sum,  and  420 — 374=46,  their  difference.  The  angles  A, 
B,  and  C,  are  together  equal  to  180°,  then  180—65° — 40'  leaves 
A  and  B=114°  20'.  Dividing  by  2  we  have  57°  10'.  Then  as 
Sine  790: 46:  Tan  57°  10':  Tan  J  (B— A)  5°  7'  49".  Adding 
together  57°  10'-|-5"  and  5°  7'  49"z=62°  17'  49''=angle  B,  and 
57°— 10'--5°— 7'— 49"=5r— 52'— ll"=the  other  angle.  Then 
Sine  B— 620  17/  49"  :  Sine  C,  65°- 40' :  :420:AB  432.236. 
On  further  examination,  Pedro  furnishes  the  same  answer  as 
above. 

Question  5.  The  Dec.  No.  had  the  correct  answer  to  this 
question,  viz  :  65J-.  S.  P.  M.,  G.  C,  and  A.  R.  D.,  each  furnish- 
ed it. 

Question  6.  The  Nov.  No.  gave  the  correct  solution  to  this 
question. 

Question  7.     The  Dec.  No.  settled  this  question. 

Question  8.  A  solution  of  this  question  was  given  in  the 
December  No. 

M.  P.,  of  Sebec,  says  that  the  number  of  rows  is  11,  that  6  of 
them  will  contain  19  trees  each,  the  remainder  18  each.  W.  L.  H. 
of  Lagrange  agrees  with  M.  P.  G.  E.  Frothingham  shows  that 
there  will  be  10  rows,  and  each  contain  19  trees,  J.  T.  P.  and 
T.  E.  B.  must  defend  in  the  Feb.  No. 

Question  9.  J.  T.  P.  and  A.  E,  B.  furnished  the  correct  an- 
swer to  this  question  in  the  Dec.  No.     G.  C,  G.  E.  F.  and  S.  P. 
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M.  have  also  found  the  same  answer.  That  of  G.  C.  is  as  follows  : 
Though  not  a  friend  to  matrimony,  I  am  a  lover  of  law.  And 
for  fear  that  the  ladies  in  Question  9  may  find  their  way  home 
from  their  shopping  tour  with  the  wrong  lords,  I  attempt  to  decide 
upon  the  bands.  It  is  evident  that  the  price  paid  by  each  must 
be  the  square  of  the  number  of  articles  taken,  and  asany^wo 
squares  differ  by  twice  the  lesser  root  plus  one,  no  one  could  have 
purchased  more  than  32  articles.  Now  Huldah  and  Jacob  will 
not  mate,  for  he  paid  11  squared  dimes  more  than  she.  But  this 
lady  Avas  not  the  better  half  of  Jacob,  for  if  Jeannette  took  but 
one  article,  Joshua  must  have  taken  24,  and  paid  576  dimes,  and 
his  wife  513,  which  would  make  22  articles  for  the  least,  and  Ja- 
cob must  have  bought  33,  which  is  impossible.  Neither  did  Joshua 
and  Jeannette  go  together,  for  like  reasons,  as  shown  above.  Then 
Jeremiah  and  Huldah,  Joshua  and  Peggy,  and  Jacob  and  Jean- 
nette must  have  used  the  same  purses.  g.  c. 

Solutions  have  been  received  of  quite  a  number  of  the  other 
questions,  but  we  cannot  find  time  to  arrange  them  for  the  pres- 
ent number,  but  in  our  next  shall  seek  to  furnish  solutions  of  all 
the  questions  which  appeared  bafore  the  present  number. 

It  has  been  our  intention  to  bring  up  all  the  back  questions,  but 
our  time  is  so  wholly  occupied  at  the  present  time,  that  we  may 
not  wholly  succeed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Receipts. — Since  the  last  issue  we  have  received  the  subscrip- 
tions of  the  following  persons,  viz  : — S.  P.  Maxim,  H.  F.  Morton, 
Chas.  W.  Ryerson,  Paris  ;  J.  J.  Taylor,  Mary  T.  Farnham,  Louisa 
Yeaton,  Alonzo  Foster,  D.  S.  Glidden,  M.  M.  Collier,  Emily  J. 
Day,  E.  H.  Glidden,  Newcastle ;  Isabel  Curtis,  Elizabeth  M. 
Campbell,  S.  J.  Preble,  Sheepscot  Bridge ;  Harriet  E.  Ford,  Bris- 
tol ;  Abbie  S.  Parsons,  Alna ;  Franklin  Partridge,  Jefferson  ;  Fred. 
N.  Lewis,  Henry  Peaslee,  Whitefield  ;  George  Flint,  No.  Anson; 
Jas.  W.  White,  East  Vassalboro' ;  A.  C.  Herrick,  East  Corinth  ; 
S.  C.  Hurd,  Bloomfield  ;  Miss  Yetten,  Dixfield ;  J.  M.  Trafton,  Ly- 
dia  A.  Chillis,  B.  P.  Smith,  Newfield ;  M.  E.  Garey,  Foxcroft ;  Hon. 
J.  A.  Sanborn,  East  Readfield ;  John  A.  Wheeler,  Kennebunkport. 

Book  Notices. — The  February  number  will  contain  a  notice 
of  a  number  of  valuable  books  now  upon  our  table. 
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VOL.  I.  FEBI^TJ-A.Pl"Z-,    1859-  NO.  9. 

For  the  Maine  Teacher.     * 

HOW  SHALL  OUR  SCHOOLS  BE  MADE  MORE 
USEFUL?— No.  1. 

It  seems  to  be  confessed  by  all  that  our  schools — although  the 
pride  of  our  land — are  not  as  useful  as  they  should  be.  To  the 
question  which  I  have  set  at  the  head  of  this  article,  various  an- 
swers may  be  given.  One  says,  secure  better  teachers,  and  seems 
to  suppose  that  all  depends  on  the  teacher.  No  matter  how  great 
the  disadvantages  under  which  he  labors,  if  the  school  is  not  all 
we  desire  it  to  be,  the  whole  fault  is  supposed  to  rest  on  the 
teacher,  and  he  alone  must  bear  it.  Another  takes  a  little  more 
comprehensive  view,  and  says  we  must  not  only  have  better  teach- 
ers, but  we  must  build  better  school-houses,  and  introduce  im- 
proved text  books  and  school  apparatus.  All  this,  and  much 
more  of  the  same  kind  are  well.  No  workman  more  needs  a 
good  shop  and  good  tools  than  the  teacher,  who  is  to  work  on  the 
pliant  and  susceptible  minds  of  our  children  and  youth,  and  mold 
the  character  of  the  next  generation. 

But  I  propose  to  pass  over  these  points,  and  in  this — and  per- 
haps a  following  article — to  speak  of  some  other  means  which,  I 
think,  should  be  employed  for  the  improvement  of  our  schools, 
and  by  the  aid  of  which,  I  think  they  may  be  rendered  far  more 
useful. 

It  is,  by  the  statute,  made  the  duty  of  the  superintending 
committee  to  visit  all  the  schools  in  town  twice  at  least  during 
each  term, — once   within  two  weeks  of  the  commencement,  and 
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again  within  two  weeks  of  the  close.  But  is  this  enough? 
Though  it  may  be  a  question  whether  even  this  is  in  every  town 
fully  performed.  But,  supposing  it  is — supposing  one  or  two  of 
the  committee  do  call  in  during  the  first  or  second  week  of  the 
term,  and  again  near  the  close — I  ask,  is  this  as  much  attention 
as  the  importance  of  the  interests  at  stake  demands  that  they 
should  bestow  on  each  school  in  town  ?  Would  it  not  be  for  the 
interests  of  the  town  and  of  the  schools,  if  they  should  visit  ev- 
ery school  in  town  as  often  as  once  in  two  weeks  during  the  time 
it  is  in  operation  ? 

How  often  do  we  see  a  school  committee  with,  as  we  think,  a 
fair  prospect  of  usefulness  ;  the  teacher  takes  hold  of  his  work 
with  energy,  and  the  pupils  seem  disposed  to  appreciate  his  labors  ; 
the  committee  visit  the  school  and  report  favorably  ;  all  seems  to 
be  going  on  well,  and  the  committes  and  parents  think  they  have 
a  good  teacher,  and  the  school  will  do  well  without  any  further 
care.  But  there  are  always  some  idlers  in  every  school ;  some 
incurably  idle,  having  no  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  dull  besides, 
for  whom  neither  teacher  nor  committee  can  do  much.  These 
seem  determined  to  remain  in  ignorance,  but  they  are  happily  not 
very  numerous.  Others  there  are  who  want  knowledge,  and  in- 
tend to  have  it,  and  have  come  into  school  on  the  first  day  with 
the  intention  to  conquer  all  their  old  habits,  and  become  studious 
scholars.  These  take  hold  of  their  lessons  with  a  degree  of  vig« 
or,  and  for  a  while  make  improvement.  Soon,  however,  they  be- 
gin to  weary  in  well  doing.  The  daily  round  of  exercises,  which, 
despite  all  the  teacher's  efforts  to  give  it  variety,  will  have  much 
of  sameness,  begins  to  be  a  wearisome  task  to  them,  and  they, 
forgetting  all  their  good  resolutions,  gradually  give  way  to  their 
former  habits.  The  teacher  sees  this,  and  strives  to  introduce 
some  new  feature  into  the  recitations,  to  awaken  their  attention, 
and  stimulate  them  to  effort,  but  with  little  success.  He  wishes 
the  committee  or  some  of  the  parents  would  come  in,  and  give 
him  and  his  pupils  a  word  of  counsel  and  encouragement,  but  no 
one  comes.  Occasionally  some  little  unpleasant  affair  occurs, — 
such  as  will  happen  in  all  schools,  and  even  in  families  ;  some  of 
the  pupils  think  the  teacher  has  not  done  just  right,  and  they  do 
not  feel  quite  so  much  confidence  in  him  as  before.  The  teacher 
sees  this,  and  tries  to  his  utmost  to  correct  any  error  he  may  have 
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committed,  and  still  he  may  not  fully  succeed.  Under  the  press- 
ure of  duties  which  crowd  upon  him  in  the  school-room,  he  com- 
mits other  errors  ;  and  when,  at  night,  he  reviews  the  labors  of 
the  day,  he  seldom  feels  quite  satisfied  with  himself,  and,  if  not 
satisfied  with  himself,  how  can  he  expect  others  to  be  satisfied  ? 
Though  he  knows  he  has  done  what,  at  the  time,  he  thought  was 
right,  he  now  feels  that  he  erred.  Weary  with  incessant  eff'orts, 
and  having  no  one  to  encourage  him ; — conscious  that  he  is  not 
succeeding  as  well  as  he  had  wished,  or  even  as  he  had  hoped — 
he  begins  to  feel  disheartened.  A  feeling  of  discouragement 
comes  over  him.  He  resists  it,  for  he  knows,  if  indulged,  it  will 
soon  unfit  him  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  rouses 
himself  to  new  and  more  vigorous  efi'orts,  but  in  vain.  The  same 
feeling  returns  again  with  redoubled  force.  His  errors  in  the 
school-room  become  daily  more  and  more  frequent,  and  he  sees 
unmistakable  evidence  that  he  is  losing  the  respect  of  his  pupils 
and  their  parents.  The  number  of  absentees  and  idlers  increases, 
and  we  hear  one  and  another  saying, — "  I  do  not  think  much  of 
our  teacher,"  or  "  our  school  is  not  much  profit ;  "  and  we  are 
perhaps  constrained  to  assent  to  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  to 
confess  that  some  of  the  last  weeks  of  the  term  have  been  of  little 
profit,   and  that  the  money  paid  the  teacher  has  been  almost  lost. 

Now  perhaps  the  teacher  did  not  possess  all  the  requisite  qual- 
ifications for  his  ofiice  so  fully  as  we  should  wish.  The  best 
teacher  has  not  yet  attained  to  perfection.  But  would  not  the 
teacher  of  but  moderate  talents  and  attainments  succeed  better, 
if  favored  with  the  aid  and  counsel  of  the  committee  and  parents, 
than  if  left  alone  to  plod  on  his  weary  way  without  aid  or  encour- 
agement from  either  ^ 

Suppose  that  in  the  cases  alluded  to  above,  the  committee,  in- 
stead of  merely  looking  in  on  the  school  near  the  commencement 
of  the  term,  and  then  leaving  it  to  its  own  destruction, — for  as 
we  have  ssen,  it  went  almost  to  destruction, — ^had  visited  the 
school  the  first  week,  and  as  often  as  every  second  week  during 
the  term,  spending  at  each  visit  a  half  day  in  the  school,  witness- 
ing the  recitations,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  condition 
and  progress  of  the  school ;  giving  advice  and  encouragement  to 
the  pupils,  commending  both  teacher  and  pupils  as  often  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  giving  to  the  teacher,  privately,  such  advice  or  censure 
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as  might  seem  proper ;  may  we  not  reasonably  believe  that  the 
school  would  have  been  much  more  useful  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  committee  go  in  company  to  vis- 
it each  school  as  often  as  I  have  proposed.  It  may  be  well  for 
two,  or  even  three  of  them,  to  visit  a  school  together,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  term,  yet  even  this  may  not  be  necessary. 
Let  them  divide  the  labor  between  them,  and  while  one  is  visiting 
one  school,  let  the  others  visit  other  schools  ;  or  perhaps  they 
may  profitably  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  attend  to  this  duty, 
and  let  him  be  responsible  for  its  performance.  By  this  means, 
he  will  become  better  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  schools 
in  town,  and  will  be  better  prepared  to  suggest  improvements. 
He  will  be  able  also  to  communicate  to  one  teacher  any  new  meth- 
ods, believed  to  be  improvements,  which  may  be  introduced  by 
another  teacher  in  town,  and  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
different  methods  of  instruction  and  government  introduced  or 
practiced  in  different  schools,  by  comparing  one  with  the  other. 

The  system  of  visiting  and  supervision  which  I  have  proposed 
would  impose  considerable  labor  on  the  committee,  for  which  they 
should  be  liberally  paid.  But  what  of  this  ?  Suppose  the  amount 
paid  the  committee  should  be  taken  from  the  school  fund,  and  that 
the  school  terms  should  be  thereby  shortened  two,  three,  or  four 
days  each — would  not  this  be  much  more  than  made  up  by  the 
stimulus  which  frequent  visits  from  the  committee  would  give  to 
the  exertions  of  both  teacher  and  pupils  ?  n.  b. 

W—t—v — le,  Jan.  1,  1859. 


Teacheks'  Chakacteeistics. —  An  interesting  paper,  recently 
read  before  the  English  United  Association  of  Teachers,  contains 
the  following  important  generalizations  :  — 

Teachers  of  limited  capacity,  or  whose  command  of  language  is 
limited,  invariably  teach  best  with  text-books,  or  by  the  individ- 
ual system  of  instruction. 

Men  of  fervid  imagination,  having  great  command  of  language 
and  enthusiasm  of  character,  almost  invariably  become  superior 
teachers. 

Decision  of  character  almost  invariably  forms  an  element  in  the 
qualifications  of  a  superior  teacher. 

Men  who  are  deficient  in  general  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  of 
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character,  are  generally  bad  teachers,  even  though  they  may  pos- 
sess great  technical  acquirements. 

Presence  of  mind,  and  that  self-confidence  which  is  based  on 
self-knowledge,  are  essential  elements  in  a  good  teacher's  char- 
acter. 

Success  in  teaching  is  more  dependent  upon  the  capabilities  of 
the  master  for  teaching  than  upon  his  technical  acquirements. 
Teaching  power  is  not  always  associated  with  superior  talents  or 
acquaintance. 


^ 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
READING.— No.   3. 


In  our  last  article,  we  remarked  somewhat  upon  classification 
of  sentences,  as  essentially  necessary  to  a  correct  system  of  read- 
ing. In  this  article  we  propose  to  extend  these  remarks  by  com- 
paring reading  with  other  sciences,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  some  improvement  in  our  system  of 
reading. 

"We  find  by  reference,  that  we  have  had  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  Grammars  of  the  English  Language.  Enough,  it  seems,  to 
make  it  perfect.  I  find  upon  my  table  a  variety  of  English  Gram 
mars;  yea,  even  a  "Grammar  of  Grammars."  I  also  find  a 
Grammar  of  Arithmetic.  But  I  find  no  Grammar  of  Reading. 
Now  I  propose  that  we  have  one. 

In  English  Grammar,  we  have  ten  parts  of  speech,  all  classed 
to  agree  with  their  constructive  meaning.  In  the  Arithmetical 
Grammar,  we  find  ten  words,  one  simple,  eight  complex,  and  one 
neither.  All  these  have  their  established  connection,  as  a  science. 
So  reading  can  be  made  to  have,  in  like  manner,  ten  parts  of 
speech.  That  is,  every  form  of  expression  known  to  man  can  be 
classed  into  ten  different  forms,  which  we  may  call,  for  conven- 
ience sake,  parts  of  speech.  Thus:  simple,  complex,  cotnpound, 
declarative,  interrogative,  exclamatory,  compellative,  spontaneous, 
close,  united,  and  relative. 

For  spelling  correctly,  we  have  sixteen  rules.  For  speaking 
and  writing  correctly,  we  have  twenty-four  rules  ;  and  for  spelling 
and  reading  mathematics,  we  have  four  simple,  eight  compound, 
and  twelve  complex  rules.     But  reading,  even  every  form  of  ex- 
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pression,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  can  be  done  correctly  in 
the  use  of  only  eleven  rules. 

In  looking  over  the  prefaces  of  our  reading  books,  I  find  that 
the  authors  say,  that  we  have  but  a  very  few  good  readers  in  our 
schools  and  higher  seminaries  of  learning.  And  why  ?  Because, 
say  they,  they  do  not  attend  to  the  "  principles  and  rules  of  the 
science,"  "  which  are  as  fixed  and  as  easily  applied  as  those  of 
any  other  science." 

All  this  is  very  true.  But  what  are  those  ^'principles  and 
rules  "?  I  must  confess  that  I  know  of  but  one  laid  down,  and 
that  is,  correct  articulation.  Even  this  belongs  to  the  spelling 
book. 

Here  let  me  ask,  in  what  respect  is  any  branch  of  learning  a 
science  ?  To  which  I  reply,  that  it  is  science  because  it  classifies 
and  arranges  in  such  a  manner,  or  according  to  an  established 
usage,  as  to  be  easily  remembered,  readily  referred  to,  and  advan- 
tageously applied.  Now  reading  is  a  science  because  it  classifies 
and  arranges,  what  ?  Answer.  Sentences  in  form,  mode^  and 
structure.  Usage  for  ages  has  given  us  the  simple,  complex  and 
compound  sentences  Ever  since  there  has  been  a  language,  the 
simple  sentence  has  contained  but  one  proposition.  And  in  every 
language  and  tongue  the  two  principal  elements  of  a  simple  sen- 
tence have  been  the  subject  and  predicate. 

I  am  made  to  believe  that  if  I  know  anything  about  the  princi- 
ples of  any  science,  that  the  first  principles  of  reading  are  and 
must  be  the  elements  of  a  simple  sentence.  I  mean  reading  prose 
composition.  The  next  principle  in  order,  is  the  expression 
given  to  that  simple  sentence,  which,  by  an  established  usage,  is 
called  declarative.  And  the  next  thing  would  be  to  have  an  es- 
tablished law  to  talk  what  is  written.  This  law  we  would  call  a 
rule  ;  one  that  would  apply  to  all  simple  sentences,  wherever 
found.  Begin  on  the  subject  and  predicate,  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
we  begin  at  the  foundation  of  reading. 

I  will  now  illustrate  the  above  idea.  Suppose  I  had  a  class 
that  had  been  through  the  spelling  book  thoroughly,  (and 
I  certainly  would  not  let  them  read  until  they  had,)  and 
wished  to  read,  say  the  Primer.  The  first  line  is  as  follows : 
"  The  cat  plays  with  her  kittens."  Now,  as  I  understand 
it,    in   order   for   me  to   teach    Susan    how   to  read   the    above 
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sentence,  I  must  begin  at  the  bottom.  I  think  I  should  proceed 
as  follows:  "  Susan,  how  many  things  are  said  or  asserted  in 
that  line?"  Answer,  owe.  "What  is  that  one  thing?"  An- 
swer, cat  plays.  "  What  is  the  agent  or  doer  of  the  action?" 
Answer,  cat.  I  would  then  tell  her  and  the  class,  that  the  doer 
of  the  action,  we  call  the  subject ;  and  that  which  is  said  or  as- 
serted of  the  subject,  we  call  the  predicate ;  and  that  these  two 
always  constitute  a  simple  sentence.  Therefore,  they  become  the 
two  leading  elements  of  a  sentence.  I  would,  then  ask  her  the 
following  question :  "  Susan,  is  it  positively  declared  that  the 
cat  plays  with  her  kittens  ?  "  Answer,  "  Yes,  sir."  Now  I  am 
prepared  to  tell  her  that  it  is  a  declarative  sentence.  I  would  then 
ask  her  what  reading  is.  Answer,  Merely  talking  what  is  written. 
*'  Is  this  written  or  printed,  Susan  ?  "  Answer,  "  It  is  printed, 
sir."  *'  Now  talk  it,  Susan."  Answer,  "  The  cat  plays  with  her 
kittens."  I  would  then  learn  Susan  the  following  rule,  and  tell 
her  that  it  will  apply  to  all  such  sentences  :  A  simple  declarative 
sentence  is  read  with  accentual  sweeps,  the  bend  at  the  principal 
pauses  and  perfect  close.  Thus  I  would  move  Susan  and  her 
class  on  from  step  to  step,  as  I  would  in  Arithmetic,  Geogra- 
phy, etc. 

Such,  I  consider  to  be  the  principles  and  rules  of  reading, 
"  which  are  as  fixed  and  as  easy  of  application  as  those  of  any 
other  science."  I  would  have  such  questions  in  our  second  and 
third  readers,  at  least,  if  not  in  the  Primer.  Such  a  course,  I 
flatter  myself,  would  make  reading  interesting,  and  readers  cor- 
rect. If  it  will  not,  I  know  not  what  will ;  for  as  yet  I  have 
looked  in  vain,  and  toiled  in  vain ;  and  in  all  probability  I  shall 
die  without  the  sight,  as  I  am  fast  closing  up  a  toilsome  life  of 
trying  to  teach  reading  from  what  I  consider  an  imperfect,  indejl- 
nite  and  loose  system.  J.  H.  s. 

Hermon,  Dec.  25,  1858. 


The  Sign. — How  easily  one  can  tell  whether  a  man  is  glad 
from  within  ;  or  whether  it  is  only  the  play  of  the  sunbeams  that 
chance  to  fall  upon  him.  Happiness  is  not  the  work  of  a  chisel 
and  mallet ;  not  mortised  into  the  soul,  it  is  "  put  out,"  like  the 
arm  of  a  tree,  whose  green,  unraveled  sleeve  flatters  with  the 
life  it  shares. —  Taylor. 
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STYLE  AND  LANGUAGE  IN  TEACHING. 

A  COMPLAINT  not  unfrequently  made  against  teachers  is,  that 
they  lack  variety  and  flexibility  in  their  language.  It  is  said  that 
even  when  the  subject  of  the  instruction  is  understood,  the  phra- 
seology in  which  it  is  conveyed  is  too  often  bookish  and  techni- 
cal, and  that  in  this  way  the  teaching  of  elementary  schools  is  not 
only  less  interesting,  but  far  less  effective  than  it  should  be. 
There  is  too  much  truth  in  these  accusations.  The  most  pains- 
taking and  conscientious  teachers,  of  course,  get  the  knowledge 
of  their  subjects  from  books  ;  but  they  often  aim  only  at  convey- 
ing that  knowledge  in  the  language  of  those  books.  The  best 
lessons  are  marred  by  the  too  frequent  use  of  technical  terms. 
The  master  learns  teaching  as  a  profession,  and  therefore  throws 
much  of  his  instruction  into  a  professional  form.  Hence,  there 
is*  a  want  of  life,  of  vividness,  of  force,  of  adaptation,  to  the  real 
needs  and  comprehension  of  children,  and  therefore  a  want  of  in- 
terest and  practical  value  in  a  large  majority  of  school  lessons. 

It  is  not  diflicult  to  assign,  at  least  in  part,  the  causes  for  this 
state  of  things.  One  may  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  ordi- 
nary school-books  ;  which  are  for  the  most  part,  as  indeed  they 
ought  to  be,  filled  with  information  put  in  a  concise  and  condensed 
form.  The  language  employed  in  them  may  possibly  be  the  best 
language ;  but  it  is  necessarily  technical,  often  abstruse  and  un- 
familiar. Such  phraseology  should  undoubtedly  be  learned  by 
children,  but  they  are  too  often  confined  to  it.  Teachers  suppose 
that  if  the  facts  are  learned  in  book  language  their  work  is  done, 
and  nothing  more  is  necessary  ;  forgetting  that  the  facts  require 
to  be  set  before  a  young  mind  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and 
that  it  is  especially  necessary  to  translate  the  language  of  a  school 
book  into  that  of  ordinary  life,  in  order  to  make  it  interesting  or 
even  completely  intelligible.  Moreover,  the  desire  for  exactness 
and  precision  of  statement,  which  is  in  itself  a  commendable 
thing,  often  makes  teachers  afraid  to  deviate  from  the  phraseology 
which  is  used  in  books,  or  which  they  themselves  have  been  ac- 
customed to  use  when  they  studied  the  subject.  The  private 
reading,  also,  especially  of  the  best  and  most  faithful  teachers,  is 
apt  to  be  confined  almost  exclusively  to  professional  books,  or  to 
books  whose  main  purpose  is  to  furnish  facts.     Thus  they  are  apt 
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to  acquire  a  hard,  professional,  and  unattractive  style  of  expres- 
sion, which  they  habitually  use,  without  being  conscious  that 
there  is  anything  remarkable  or  pedantic  about  it. 

The  great  cause,  however,  of  the  prevalence  of  this  evil,  is  the 
tendency  that  exists,  in  all  but  persons  of  the  highest  cultivation, 
to  do  their  work  mechanically,  and  to  be  content  with  only  one 
way  of  doing  it.  Routine  is,  after  all,  much  easier  than  an  inde- 
pendent or  original  method.  Mechanical  teaching,  in  the  words 
prescribed  for  us  by  others,  is  not  absolutely  impossible,  even 
when  but  half  our  minds  are  occupied  ;  but  the  teaching  that  in- 
vests the  subject  with  a  new  dress,  and  which  presents  knowledge 
in  exactly  the  form  best  suited  to  the  learners,  requires  the  whole 
mind.  The  true  reason  for  the  dullness,  for  the  meagerness  of 
language,  and  for  the  coldness  of  style  so  often  complained  of  in 
schools,  is  that  teachers  do  not  always  give  their  whole  minds  to 
the  subject.  They  do  not  sufficiently  identify  themselves  with  it, 
nor  make  it  thoroughly  their  own  before  they  teach  ;  above  all, 
they  are  content  to  be  the  channels  by  which  the  words  of  others 
are  to  be  conveyed  to  a  learner's  memory,  instead  of  living  fount- 
ains of  instruction,  imparting  to  others  what  springs  naturally 
and  spontaneously  from  their  own  minds. 

The  consequences  of  the  deficiency  to  which  we  refer  are  often 
shown  in  many  ways.  Children  feel  an  interest  in  their  lessons 
in  exactly  the  same  proportion  in  which  these  lessons  appeal  to 
their  own  sympathies,  and  to  their  own  consciousness  of  need  ; 
but  their  attention  is  languid  and  their  progress  is  slow,  when  no 
such  appeal  is  made.  Unless  the  subjects  talked  about  in  school 
connect  themselves  w  ith  the  duties  of  ordinary  life  ;  unless  the 
mode  of  treating  them  in  school  bears  some  relation  to  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  to  be  treated  elsewhere  ;  the  learner  begins  to 
feel  that  he  lives  in  two  worlds — one  in  the  school-room  and  one 
outside  it — and  that  the  language,  the  pursuits,  and  the  modes  of 
thinking  of  these  two  regions  are  wholly  unlike.  The  one  is  a 
world  of  duty  and  restraint,  the  other  of  pleasure  and  freedom. 
In  the  one  he  speaks  in  a  sort  of  falsetto,  and  uses  words  not 
natural  to  him  ;  in  the  other  he  speaks  his  own  language,  and 
feels  at  ease.  Some  of  this  is  perhaps  necessary  and  proper  ;  but 
the  worst  is,  that  he  too  often  feels  that  there  is  no  intimate  rela- 
tion between  the  two  ;  that   the  duties  of  the  one  have  nothing 
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to  do  with  the  requirements  of  the  other  ;  and  that  it  is  possible 
to  fail  in  one  and  succeed  in  the  other.  It  is  not  only  by  the 
style  of  school  lessons  that  this  impression  is  often  unconsciously 
conveyed,  and  when  once  gained,  it  doubles  the  work  of  teaching, 
and  goes  far  to  destroy  a  learner's  interest  in  his  school  work. 

If  any  teachers  are  conscious  that  these  remarks  apply  even 
partially  to  themselves  and  their  own  experience,  we  may  remind 
them  that  one  or  two  simple  correctives  for  the  evil  are  in  their 
own  hands.  We  will  speak  of  these  in  order,  and  will  not  apol- 
ogize to  teachers  for  using  in  this  case  the  briefest  form  of  ex- 
pression,— the  imperative  mode. 

Study  the  school  books  thoroughly  for  yourselves.  Make  your- 
self completely  familiar  with  their  contents,  and  try  to  bring  as 
much  information  as  you  can  obtain  from  other  sources  to  bear 
upon  their  illustration.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  an  explanation 
of  the  hard  words  which  occur  ;  but  be  ready  to  give  a  clear,  ef- 
fective, and  interesting  paraphrase  of  the  entire  lesson.  You  will 
then  be  entitled  to  require  answers  to  your  questions  in  other 
words  than  those  of  the  book,  and  to  demand  frequent  exercises 
in  paraphrasing  and  varying  the  language  from  the  children  them- 
selves. 

Never  let  the  reading  of  the  school  be  confined  to  books  of  in- 
formation. Writers  whose  great  aim  is  to  give  the  largest  num- 
ber of  facts  in  the  smallest  possible  compass,  frequently  and  al- 
most necessarily  write  in  a  crabbed  and  repulsive  style.  Some 
portion  of  the  reading  lessons  in  every  school  ought  to  consist  of 
passages  chosen  for  the  beauty  and  purity  of  the  language  rather 
than  for  the  subject  itself.  The  learning  of  such  passages,  and 
the  reproduction  of  them  in  an  altered  form,  are  exercises  of 
quite  as  much  importance  as  the  acquisition  of  facts.  Every  ef- 
fort should  be  made,  even  from  the  first,  to  familiarize  children 
with  the  use  of  choice  language.  By  occasionally  causing  passa- 
ges from  good  authors  to  be  learned  by  heart,  and  by  taking  care 
that  such  passages  furnish  the  basis  of  all  grammatical  exercises 
and  logical  analysis,  something  will  be  done  in  this  direction. 

Select  a  number  of  well-told  stories,  striking  dialogues,  and  at- 
tractive passages  from  good  authors  ;  and  read  them  aloud  to  the 
upper  classes  occasionally.  Perhaps  once  a  week  each  class 
might  be   led  to  expect  a  treat  of  this  kind,  on  condition  that  its 
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ordinary  work  had  been  well  done.  When  the  teacher  is  himself 
a  fine  reader,  such  an  exercise  will  not  only  be  very  popular,  but 
very  efficacious  in  improving  the  taste  and  raising  the  tone  of  the 
school.  But  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  the  teacher  should  be 
a  good  reader,  and  should  be  able  to  read  with  such  fluency,  in- 
telligence, and  accurate  expression  that  it  shall  be  a  pleasure  to 
listen  to  him.  Tne  power  to  do  this  can  only  be  acquired  by 
much  practice,  and  by  a  habit  of  entering  thoroughly  into  the 
meaning  of  the  words  which  are  read.  If  a  teacher  will  take 
pains  to  become  a  really  effective  and  pleasing,  as  well  as  accurate 
reader,  he  may  do  very  much  to  familiarize  himself  and  his  schol- 
ars with  good  modes  of  expression,  and  therefore  with  improved 
habits  of  thought. 

Never  be  satisfied  with  one  way  of  presenting  a  lesson  to  a 
class,  but  endeavor  to  become  master  of  a  variety  of  methods. 
Cultivate  the  power  of  putting  the  same  truth  in  many  shapes, 
of  looking  at  it  from  diff'erent  points  of  view,  and  of  varying 
your  illustrations  of  it  as  much  as  possible.  Notice  the  kind  of 
explanation  which,  when  you  yourself  are  learning,  seems  best  to 
lay  hold  of  your  descriptive  power,  which  makes  past  and  distant 
scenes  seem  as  if  they  were  real  and  present ;  do  not  be  content 
until  you  have  acquired  the  power,  nor  until  you  can  so  tell  a 
story,  or  describe  a  place  you  have  seen,  that  children  will  listen 
not  merely  without  weariness,  but  with  positive  pleasure. 

Beware,  also,  of  adhering  too  closely  to  a  particular  order  in 
the  development  of  your  lessons.  Many  teachers,  after  hearing 
a  good  model  lesson,  think  it  necessary,  especially  in  collective 
teaching,  to  fashion  their  own  on  the  same  type.  Now  methods 
are  admirable  servants,  but  they  are  bad  masters  ;  if  a  teacher 
knows  how  to  select  the  best,  and  to  adapt  them  to  his  own  pur- 
poses, they  are  very  valuable  :  but  if  he  allows  himself  to  be  fet- 
tered by  them,  and  to  twist  all  his  lessons  into  the  same  shape, 
they  are  positively  mischievous.  Almost  every  lesson  requires  a 
different  mods  of  treatment ;  and  a  skillful  teacher  will  endeavor 
to  vary  the  arrangement  of  his  matter,  as  well  as  the  language  in 
which  it  is  expressed,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to  each  subject  a 
freshness  and  new  interest  of  its  own.  Our  habit  of  "  getting 
up"  books,  as  students,  and  "  going  through"  books,  as  teachers, 
will  beguile  us,  unless  we  are  very  watchful,  into  formalism,  and 
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into  a  slavish  adherence  to  a  particular  routine,  and  it  is  necessa- 
ry, therefore,  to  watch  ourselves  in  this  respect. 

Lastly,  do  not  limit  your  own  reading  to  school  books,  or  to 
books  especially  intended  for  teachers.  Much  of  the  poverty  of 
expression  complained  of  among  teachers  is  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  their  reading  is  not  sufficiently  wide  and  general.  Ev- 
ery teacher,  over  and  above  the  books  needed  in  his  profession, 
of  course  reads  some  books  for  his  own  enjoyment  and  mental 
improvement.  These  should  always  he  the  best  of  their  kind.  In 
history,  for  example,  compendiums  will  not  serve  the  purpose. 
The  great  historians  should  be  read.  The  most  accessible  books, 
perhaps,  in  natural  philosophy  and  history,  are  mere  summaries 
of  the  works  of  great  philosophers  or  naturalists  ;  but  a  teacher 
should  not  b3  content  with  these,  he  should  go  to  the  great  au- 
thors themselves.  So,  if  his  inquiries  lead  him  to  the  study  of 
mental  or  moral  philosophy,  or  to  poetry,  he  should  read  the 
works  of  the  poet  or  philosopher  for  himself.  Always,  when 
studying  any  subject,  study  the  works  of  the  ablest  men  who 
have  written  on  it. — EnsUsh  Educational  Journal. 


THE  PRAYER  FOR  ALL. 

(  From  the  French  of  Victor  Hugo. ) 

To  prayer,  my  child !  and  Oh,  be  thy  first  prayer 
For  her  who  many  nights  with  anxious  care, 

Rock'd  thy  first  cradle  ;  who  took  thy  infant  soul 
From  hearen,  and  gave  it  to  the  world ;  then  rife 
With  love,  still  drank  herself  the  gall  of  life, 

And  left  for  thy  young  lips  the  honied  bowl. 

And  then  —  I  need  it  more  —  then  pray  for  me ; 
For  she  is  gentle,  artless,  true  like  thee  ;  — 

She  has  a  guileless  heart,  brow  placid,  still ; 
Pity  she  has  for  all,  envy  for  none  ; 
Gentle  and  wise,  she  patiently  lives  on, 

And  ill  endures,  nor  knows  who  does  the  ill. 

She  knows  not,  —  nor  mayst  thou, — the  miseries 
In  which  our  spirits  mingle  ;  vanities. 

Remorse,  soul  gnawing  cares,  pleasure's  false  show  ; 
Passions  which  float  upon  the  heart  like  foam, 
Bitter  remembrances  which  o'er  us  come, 

And  shame's  red  spot  spread  sudden  o'er  the  brow. 
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I  know  life  better ;  when  thou'rt  older  2jrown 
I'll  tell  thee ;  it  is  needful  to  be  known  — 

Of  the  pursuit  of  wealth  —  art  —  power ;  the  cost  — 
That  it  is  folly  —  nothingness  —  that  shame 
For  glory  is  oft  thrown  us  in  the  game 

Of  Fortune's  chances  where  the  soul  is  lost. 

The  soul  will  change  :  although  of  everything 
The  cause  and  end  be  clear,  yet  wildering 

We  go  through  life  (of  vice  and  error  full), 
We  wander  as  we  go  :  —  we  feel  the  load 
Of  doubt,  and  to  the  briars  upon  the  road 

Man  leaves  his  virtue  as  a  sheep  its  wool. 

Then  go  pray  for  me  !  —  and  as  the  prayer 
Gushes  in  words,  be  this  the  form  they  bear  : 

"  Lord  !  Lord  our  Father  !  God,  my  prayer  attend  : 
Pardon ! — Thou  art  good — Pardon,  Thou  art  great !  " 
— Let  words  go  freely  forth,  fear  not  their  fate. 

Where  thy  soul  sends  them,  thitherward  they  tend. 

Pray  for  thy  father !  that  his  dreams  be  bright, 
With  visitings  of  angel  forms  of  light, 

And  his  soul  burn  as  incense  flaming  wide  ; 
Let  thy  pure  breath  all  his  dark  sins  efface,* 
So  that  his  heart  be  like  that  holy  place, 

An  altar's  pavement,  each  one  purified. 


NOTORIETY  NOT  FAME. 


The  sound  of  the  trumpot  of  Fame  is  very  sweet  and  pleasing 
to  our  ears.  The  young  aspirant,  who  fancies  that  he  hears  it 
calling  to  him,  rushes  "  on  the  field  of  glory  "  to  trials  and  haz- 
ardous conflicts,  perhaps  to  death.  We  all  naturally  love  earthly 
distinction,  and  would  love  to  have  our  names  remembered  up- 
on the  earth  when  we  shall  have  passed  away.  But  in  only  a 
few  does  this  desire  become  the  master  passion.  In  most  men, 
avarice,  the  love  of  ease  or  of  power,  or  devotion  to  the  truth  and 
the  good  of  others,  partially  or  wholly  check  these  aspirations. 
Often  this  desire,  becoming  the  ruling  principle,  leads  to  most 
foolish  and  wicked  actions.  One  man,  whose  name  history  still 
keeps — as  flies  and  bits  of  wood  are  preserved  in  amber  —  is  said 
to  have  fired  the  great  Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephcsus,  in  order 
that  his  name  might  be  handed  down  to  posterity.      He  has  had 
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the  desire  of  his  heart.  Let  him  keep  the  coveted  notoriety ;  it 
only  trumpets  the  more  widely  his  folly.  Though  not  all  are 
willing  to  seek  a  notoriety  by  such  means,  yet  none  of  us  are 
pleased  with  the  thoughts  of  utter  oblivion.  And  we  always  take 
a  deep  interest  in  the  history  of  those  who,  by  their  own  exer- 
tions, have  gained  for  themselves  a  worthy  immortality.  But  a 
few  attain  this.  The  ravages  of  time  are  terrible.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  men  live  and  die  unknown.  They  have  eaten,  and 
drunken,  and  slept,  lived,  loved,  and  died,  but  whether  well  or 
ill  no  man  knoweth.  The  example  of  their  virtues,  or  the  warn- 
ing of  their  follies,  can  never  instruct  or  benefit  the  world. 
Such  is  the  "  common  lot."  The  history  of  the  mighty  armies  of 
the  world  is  a  most  instructive  comment  upon  this  truth.  Once , 
as  history  tells  us,  a  Persian  King  invaded  Greece,  Avith  all  the 
pomp  and  pride  of  royalty.  More  than  two  millions  of  men,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  attended  his  progress.  The  names  of  the 
King  and  of  a  few  of  his  generals  may  yet  be  read  in  the  histo- 
ries of  that  great  invasion.  But  that  great  mass  of  human  beings, 
in  whose  breasts  fiercely  surged  pride,  exultation,  and  finally  des- 
pair, their  names,  their  hopes,  their  fears,  are  all  covered  by  obliv- 
ion. Thus  it  has  ever  been.  What  the  great  mass  of  men  have 
done  and  thought  has  never  gained  the  ear  of  the  world  amid  its 
turmoil  and  confusion.  In  life,  a  few  friends  and  neighbors  know 
them ;  at  death,  a  few  years  suffice  to  blot  their  names  from  all 
save  the  head  of  the  tombstone. 

He,  then,  has  been  favored  above  the  common  lot  to  whom  the 
world  awards  a  lasting  remembrance.  His  life  and  his  princi- 
ples must  have  been,  in  some  respects,  different  from,  and  su- 
perior to  those  of  the  great  mass  of  men,  else  none  will  care  to 
keep  him  long  in  memory.  Hence,  the  lives  of  such  men  are 
worthy  of  study,  that  others,  catching  their  spirit,  may  emulate 
their  high  resolves  and  noble  aspirations.  For  though  their 
greatness  belongs  to  themselves  alone,  yet  the  fountains  whence 
they  drank  are  open  to  all. 

Earth's  roll  of  fame  is  filled  with  a  long  array  of  noble  names ; 
often,  too,  of  those  little  known  in  their  own  generations.  How 
often  in  the  history  of  such  as  these  do  we  find  the  ardent  devo- 
tee of  science  or  art  bending  himself  to  his  tasks  all  night,  even 
till  the  day  dawned,  bringing  to  light  new  truths  in  the  realm  of 
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science,  or  new  beauties  in  that  of  art,  until  at  length  the  o'er- 
tasked  body  failed,  and  he  found  an  early  grave  —  life  was  taken, 
but  immortality  granted.  In  this  catalogue  are  found  the  names 
of  authors  who,  like  Milton,  and  Bunyan,  and  Dante,  in  poverty 
and  disgrace,  have  given  utterance  to  noble  thoughts  in  words 
that  are  immortal.  Here  are  martyrs  who  have  gone  to  the  scaf- 
fold or  to  the  stake  clothed  by  enemies  in  the  garb  of  shame ;  but 
for  whose  glorious  principles  and  sublime  resignation,  posterity, 
reversing  their  former  fate,  has  awarded  to  them  praises  and  the 
unfading  crown  of  victory.  We  find  here  the  names  of  men  em- 
inent in  every  calling  in  life  ;  for  genius  and  true  fame  can  claim 
their  favorites  from  the  humblest  as  well  as  from  the  highest  vo- 
cation. These  names  the  world  loves  to  revere.  Generations, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  study  their  history  and  do  homage  to 
their  memory. 

Still  other  names  than  these  have  come  down  to  us,  having  es- 
caped the  ravages  of  time,  not  crowned  with  glory,  but  stamped 
with  an  undying  infamy.  In  the  histories  of  some  of  these  we 
read  the  records  of  wasted  lives,  of  souls  that  singing  might  have 
soared  like  angels,  but  their  own  folly  has  shorn  them  of  their 
strength,  and  debased  them  to  a  level  with  the  brute.  On  such 
as  these  we  learn  to  look  "  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger." 

"  We  would  not  rail  on  him.     We  chiefly  mourn 
That  he  did  foully  wrong  his  own  dear  soul." 

There  are  others  whom  their  high  and  daring  crimes,  done  against 
God  and  our  humanity,  have  rendered  detestable,  and  inscribed 
their  names  eternally  upon  the  black  roll  of  infamy.  Among 
these  we  find  the  names  of  base  traitors  like  Judas  and  Arnold  ; 
of  fierce  murderers  like  Cain  and  Herod  ;  and  of  beastly  tyrants 
like  Nero  and  Caligula.  The  records  of  lives  like  these  we  read 
as  warnings,  noticing  the  gradual  departures  from  the  way  of 
truth  and  virtue,  and  how  finally  a  perverse  will  has  become  an 
evil  destiny,  bringing  with  it,  often,  terrible  foreshadowings  of 
retribution. 

But  with  far  diff'erent  feelings  do  we  read  the  history  of  those 
who  have  gained  themselves  a  worthy  fame.  Wc  shall  follow 
every  step  in  their  pathway  with  deep  interest  and  reverend  love, 
so  long  as  we  value  the  influence  of  noble  example,  and  so  long  as 
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'*  by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing"  we' would  seek  in  the  way 
of  virtue  for  *'  glory,  and  honor,  and  immortality."     It  is  not  all 
a  thing  of  chance  or  lot,  that  while  one  passes  away  and  is  forgot- 
ten, another  secures  a  place  in  the  world's  memory.     Nor  even  in 
mental  endowment,  nor  in  acquired  knowledge,  as  we  apprehend, 
does  the  great  difference  chiefly   lie,   but  more  in  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  mind.     *'  The  spirit  in  which  we  act  is  the  highest  mat- 
ter," and  those  whom  we  love  to  remember  have  gained  their  re- 
nown by  linking  their  names  with  immortal  principles  or  worthy 
human  interests.     The  spirit  of  lofty   endeavor  has   been  theirs, 
and  a  consciousness  of  that  power  within,  which  vaunts  not  itself 
in  foolish  pride,  but  goes  right  on  to  the  accomplishment  of  its 
great  designs.     But  power  like  this  may  be  the  instrument  of  evil 
as  well  as  of  good.     That  it  may  be  made  a  blessing  and  not  a 
curse  to  tho  world,  it  must  receive  at  the   outset  guidance  in  the 
right  direction.     A  step  here  made  in   the   wrong  direction  may 
utterly  pervert,  weaken,  and  finally  destroy  a  strength  almost  di- 
vine.    It  is  here  that  a  parent's  influence  is  most  plainly   visible. 
Examples  of  this  truth  are  to  be  found  throughout   the  whole   of 
the  world's  history.     Nearly  every  man  who  has  greatly  blessed 
or  cursed  the  world  has  owed  his  early  moral,  often  intellectual 
bias,  to  a  father's  or,  oftener,  to  a  mother's  hand.     Many  of  the 
noble  names  that  genius  and  true  fame  will  ever  call  their   own 
are  of  those  who  have  been  born  in  the  humbler  walks    of  life, 
and  amid  the  hardships  incident  to  poverty.     Under  these  circum- 
stances their  power  has  first  displayed  itself.     By  the  might  of  a 
strong  will  and  a  noble  purpose  they  have  worked  their   way  up, 
step  by  step,  rising  superior    to   all  hindrances,    aud    set   their 
names  in  the  long  array  of  the  noble  and  the  good  who  have  been 
the  benefactors  of  our  race.     In  almost  every  age  we  have  exam- 
ples of  the  power  of  these  self-made  men.     Their  power  lies  in  a 
strong  will,  a  fixed  purpose,  and  a  mind    thoroughly  alive  to  the 
solemn  reality  of  life  and  the  stern  duties  which  it  imposes.  They 
ever  think,  and  write,  and  act  with  a  definite  and  real  purpose. 
One  of  the  noblest  examples  of  this  will  recur  to  the   mind  on 
mentioning  the  name  of  Hugh  Miller.     By  industry    and  perse- 
verance, led  on  by  the    consciousness   of  that    inner  power,  the 
poor  boy  of  Cromarty  gained  for  himself  his  place  in  the  front 
ranks  among  the  men  of  science  in  his  time. 
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To  the  men  possessed  of  this  true  inner  power,  the  most  prec- 
ious gift  is  a  spirit  to  which  truth  and  moral  beauty  are  of  more 
value  than  all  riches  or  all  renown.  In  this  spirit  lies  their 
strength.  The  consciousness  of  it  strengthens  them  for  all  times 
of  trial.  By  it  they  become  the  masters,  not  the  slaves  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  most  untoward  events  are  made  subservient 
to  their  will.  . 

[to  be  continued.] 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
OUR  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


The  Indifference  of  parents  to  the  education  of  their  children 
is  the  source  of  a  majority  of  the  evils  existing  in  our  District,  or 
Primary  schools.  "  I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful  and  by  the 
vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understanding,  and  lo  !  it  was  all 
grown  over  with  thorns,"  was  spoken  of  the  slothful  man,  but 
slothfulness  is  the  result  of  indifierence.  He  who  is  indifferent 
to  any  subject,  or  branch  of  business,  is  sure  to  treat  it  with 
neglect.  It  is  a  trite  saying,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  "  every 
man  leaves  upon  his  own  work  the  impress  of  himself,"  whether 
his  work  be  faithfully  executed  or  done  at  halves.  Hence  there 
is  as  much  justice  as  truth  in  the  saying,  "  every  man  shall  be 
tried  by  his  own  work  of  what  sort  it  is." 

If  we  see  a  school  house  in  such  a  state  of  dilapidation,  that 
no  good  farmer  would  think  of  sheltering  his  cattle  in  it  even  for 
a  single  winter,  and  yet  compels  his  children  to  "  stay,  not  live," 
in  it,  winter  after  winter,  we  conclude  that  the  parents  in  that  dis- 
trict are  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  their  school.  If  the  pupils, 
when  dismissed,  rush  from  the  school-room,  disregarding  the 
rules  of  propriety  and  decorum,  we  infer  that  the  teacher  is  very 
far  from  being  what  he  ought  to  be,  and  will  make  any  thing  of 
his  boys  but  men.  The  indifference  of  parents  to  the  early  edu- 
cation of  their  children  is  fruitful  in  every  species  of  evil.  It 
furnishes  the  pupils,  in  our  district  schools,  with  no  convenien- 
cies,  no  comforts,  confines  them  one  half  of  the  time  for  at  least 
ten  years  of  their  lives,  to  a  miserable  wreck  of  a  school  house, 
either  so  thoroughly  ventilated  that  the  health  and  life  of  the  in- 
mates are  much  exposed,  or  it  is  so  badly  ventilated  that  it  is 
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difficult  to  conceive  how  human  life  could  be  sustained  in  'it  for 
any  length  of  time.  It  introduces  into  our  schools  incompetent 
teachers  —  shuts  the  door  against  the  better  qualified,  offering  no 
better  remuneration  for  the  services  of  the  latter  than  those  of 
the  former.  The  latter  are  not  encouraged  in  well-doing,  nor  the 
former  restrained  from  doing  evil.  The  children  soon  imbibe  the 
spirit  of  their  parents,  and  become  alike  indifferent  to  the  school,  and 
the  consequence  is,  they  are  tardy  and  irregular  in  their  attendance. 
This  interferes  with  order  and  system  in  the  management  of  the 
school.  The  children  are  not  furnished  with  the  means  necessary 
to  pursue  their  appropriate  studies  ;  discouragement  ensues,  and 
they  make  little  or  no  improvement  —  study  becomes  irksome  — 
the  book  a  "hated  thing,"  and  the  school-room  a  loathsome  place. 
Every  artifice  is  resorted  to,  to  escape  confinement  within  its 
walls.  The  boy  feels  that  every  hour  abstracted  from  school  is 
time  saved.  Idleness  and  truancy  are  the  inevitable  results,  and 
why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  Men  wouldj  do  the  same,  under  like 
circumstances.  Children  are  generally  interested  in  whatever  in- 
terests their  parents,  and  the  gratification  which  parents  manifest 
in  the  improvement  of  their  children,  is  the  most  effective  incen- 
tive to  their  perseverance.  The  indifference  of  parents  to  the 
school,  in  which  the  mind  and  character  of  their  children  is  form- 
ed, stops  not  short  of  the  utter  ruin  of  the  common  school  system. 
The  principle  is  every  where  illustrated.  The  farm  of  the  indif- 
ferent husbandman  runs  to  waste,  and  his  fields  withhold  their 
increase.  The  shops  of  the  indifferent  mechanic  and  sluggish 
tradesman  are  visited  by  few  patrons.  The  business  of  the  stu- 
pid man  of  any  profession,  dies  on  his  hands.  Nature  turns  her 
key  against  the  man  of  science,  closes  her  ear  to  cold  entreaties, 
and  keeps  her  mysteries  to  herself.  The  indifferent  man,  whether 
he  tills  the  soil,  or  ministers  at  the  altar  —  serves  God  or  mam- 
mon,—  is  alike  inefficient  and  unsuccessful.  "  Poverty  shall  come 
upon  them  both  as  one  that  travaileth,  and  want,  as  an  armed 
man."  Let  indifference  to  the  common  school  become  universal, 
and  the  next  generation  will  be  a  race  of  ignoramuses  and  vil- 
lains. The  domestic  circle  would  be  despoiled  of  its  loveliness, 
robbed  of  tranquility  and  happiness,  and  the  nation  of  its  goodly 
heritage.  c-  g.  b. 
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HOME  INFLUENCES. 

Home  of  my  childhood!  What  words  fall  upon  the  ear  with 
so  much  of  music  in  their  cadence  as  those  which  recall  the  scenes 
of  innocent  and  happy  childhood,  now  numbered  with  the  memo- 
ries of  the  past.  How  fond  recollection  delights  to  dwell  upon 
the  events  which  marked  our  early  pathway,  when  the  unbroken 
home-circle  presented  a  scene  of  loveliness,  vainly  sought  but  in 
the  bosom  of  a  happy  family  !  Intervening  years  have  not  dim- 
med the  vivid  coloring  with  which  memory  has  adorned  those 
joyous  hours  of  youthful  innocence.  We  are  again  borne  on  the 
wings  of  imagination,  to  the  place  made  sacred  by  the  remem- 
brance of  a  father's  care,  a  mother's  love,  and  the  cherished  asso- 
ciations of  brothers  and  sisters.  But,  awakening  from  the  bright 
dream  —  too  bright  for  realization  —  we  find  ourselves  far  down 
the  current  of  Time,  which,  then  but  a  sparkling  rivulet,  play- 
fully meandering  through  flowery  meads,  has  swelled  to  a  broad 
and  rapid  stream,  upon  whose  bosom  we  are  carried  forward, 
with  the  vast  moving  world,  to  the  shoreless  sea  of  eternity. 
Where  are  those  who  watched  with  anxious  solicitude  our  early 
course  ?  Where  now  is  that  paternal  counsellor,  and  that  ma- 
ternal guide,  and  those  kindred  spirits  that  then  journeyed  with 
us  ?  The  former,  "  gone  with  the  years  beyond  the  flood  ;"  the 
broken  circle,  widely  sundered,  if  not  diminished  by  the  grasp  of 
the  remorseless  spoiler.  The  parent  stalks  lie  withered,  ere  yet 
their  sun  of  life  had  begun  to  decline ;  and  before  their  ofi'spring 
had  attained  maturity  of  body  or  mind,  an  inheritance  of  orphan- 
age and  sorrow  was  entailed  upon  us. 

But,  amid  the  general  gloom  cast  over  the  mind  by  the  early 
removal  of  parents,  there  is  sweet  consolation  in  the  recollection 
of  their  virtues,  and  their  earnest  efforts  to  lead  us  in  the  way  to 
heaven.  The  teachings  of  a  pious,  though  long  since  departed 
mother  are  treasured  up  in  the  heart  of  the  grateful  child,  as  the 
richest  legacy  earth  can  bestow.  He  blesses  Heaven  for  the  in- 
estimable gift  of  a  godly  mother  ;  and  resolves,  through  divine  as- 
sistance, to  attain  to  holiness  and  heaven.  And  even  of  the  way- 
ward child,  how  often  does  the  silent  influence  of  a  mother's  love 
overcome  the  stubborn  heart ;  and  the  seed  sown  in  tears,  and 
with  trembling,  bring  forth  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God  !  Honored 
is  that  mother,  and  thrice  blessed  her  children,  who,  in  the  fear  of 
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the  Lord,  trains  young  immortals  for  the  kingdom  of  glory.  May 
the  mothers  whom  I  address  be  thus  honored,  and  their  children 
be  thus  blessed ! 

Other  influences  tend  to  render  the  home  of  childhood  lovely  in 
retrospect.  Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  a  devoted  brother  or 
sister,  whose  liveliest  sympathies  are  freely  bestowed  upon  the  mu- 
tual friend,  and  upon  each  other  !  Second  only  to  a  mother's  love, 
is  the  pure  flow  of  generous  feeling  from  a  sister's  heart.  Where 
harmony  unites  the  members  of  the  family—  alas  !  that  it  should 
ever  be  otherwise  —  the  source  of  happiness  is  sufficient  to  fill  the 
mind  with  bright  memories,  and  the  heart  with  all  the  dear  delights 
of  mutual  love.  And  when,  superadded  to  congeniality  of  senti- 
ment and  feeling,  the  happy  group  are  one  in  hope  of  future  glory 
with  the  saints  above,  then  may  be  experienced  the  "  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace." 

To  the  mothers  of  the  land  are  committed  the  high  and  holy  la- 
bors of  love,  which  shall  make  the  fireside  the  most  attractive  and 
lovely  spot  on  earth ;  from  which  shall  go  forth  a  purifying  and 
elevating  influence,  to  cast  a  halo  of  glory  on  the  future  of  our 
beloved  country.  Let  me  entreat  the  readers  of  the  Journal^ 
both  mothers  and  children,  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  entire  consecra- 
tion to  the  great  work  of  mentally  illuminating,  and  morally  ele- 
vating the  young  of  our  own  happy  land,  by  making  the  in- 
fluences of  home  such  as  themselves  shall  enjoy,  angels  delight 
to  witness,  and  God  shall  bless  to  the  glory  of  his  name. — British 
Mothers'  Journal. 


Correct  Speaking. — We  advise  all  young  people  to  acquire 
in  early  life  the  habit  of  using  good  language,  both  in  speaking 
and  writing,  and  to  abandon  as  early  as  possible  the  use  of  any 
slang  words  and  phrases.  The  longer  they  live,  the  more  dif- 
ficult the  acquisition  of  good  language  will  be  ;  and  if  the 
golden  age  of  youth,  the  proper  season  for  the  acquisition  of 
language,  be  passed  in  its  abuse,  the  unfortunate  victim  of  ne- 
glected education  is,  very  properly,  doomed  to  talk  slang  for  life. 
Money  is  not  necessary  to  procure  this  education,  every  man  has 
it  in  his  power.  He  has  merely  to  use  the  language  which  he 
reads,  instead  of  the  slang  which  he  hears  ;  to  form  his  taste  from 
the  best  speakers  and  poets  of  the  country  ;  to  treasure  up  choice 
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phrases  in  his  memory,  and  habituate  himself  to  their  use — avoid- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  pedantic  precision  and  bombast  which 
show  rather  the  weakness  of  a  vain  ambition  than  the  polish  of 
an  educated  mind. — iV,  Y.  Teacher. 


CHILDREN. 

Come  to  me,  O  ye  children ! 

For  I  hear  you  at  your  play, 
And  the  questions  that  perplexed  me 

Have  vanished  quite  away. 

Ye  open  the  Eastern  windows, 

That  look  toward  the  sun. 
Where  thoughts  are  singing  swallows, 

And  the  brooks  of  morning  run. 

In  your  hearts  are  the  birds  and  sunshine, 
In  your  thoughts  the  brooklets  flow, 

But  in  mine  is  the  wind  of  Autumn, 
And  the  first  fall  of  the  snow. 

Ah !  what  would  the  world  be  to  us 
If  the  children  were  no  more  ? 

We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  us 
Worse  than  the  dark  before. 

What  the  leaves  are  to  the  forest. 

With  light  and  air  for  food, 
Ere  their  sweet  and  tender  juices 

Have  been  hardened  into  wood, — 

That  to  the  world  are  children  ; 

Through  them  it  feels  the  glow 
Of  a  brighter  and  sunnier  climate 

Than  reaches  the  trunks  below. 

Come  to  me,  O  ye  children  ! 

And  whisper  in  my  ear 
What  the  birds  and  the  winds  are  singing 

In  your  sunny  atmosphere. 

For  what  are  all  our  contrivings,! 

And  the  wisdom  of  our  books, 
When  compared  with  your  caresses. 

And  the  gladness  of  your  looks  ! 
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Ye  are  better  than  all  the  ballads 

That  ever  were  sung  or  said  ; 
For  ye  are  living  poems,  . 

And  all  the  rest  are  dead. 

— //.  W.  Long/eUow. 


DISRESPECT   TO   TEACHERS. 

The  scbool  was  composed  entirely  of  boys,  and  numbered  about 
fifty  scholars,  ranging  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  was 
situated  four  or  five  miles  from  a  large  city,  in  a  village  which 
was  then,  as  is  now,  a  noted  resort  for  *'  fast  "  young  men.  As 
a  consequence,  the  boys  became  acquainted  with  all  the  profane, 
vulgar,  and  slang  expressions  of  the  day,  and  were  much  inclined 
to  be  rude  and  pert,  both  in  and  out  of  school. 

One  day  a  slight  disturbance  having  occurred  in  one  of  the 
classes,  the  teacher  asked  a  scholar  concerning  it,  and  received  a 
very  disrespectful  and  insulting  reply.  After  a  moment's  silence, 
he  went  on  with  the  recitation  apparently  intending  to  take  no 
notice  of  the  offense.  The  scholars  were  much  surprised  at  this 
seeming  indifference,  and  commented  on  it  freely  among  them- 
selves at  the  close  of  school. 

The  next  morning  the  teacher  called  the  attention  of  the 
school,  saying,  pleasantly,  that  he  wished  to  ask  a  few  questions. 
"  If,"  said  he,  "  you  were  at  play  in  the  yard,  and  a  gentleman 
riding  by  in  a  chaise,  should  stop  and  inquire  the  way  to  Brighton, 
would  you  tell  him  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir,"  promptly  answered  the  boys.'' 
"  But  how  would  you  tell  him  ?  In  pleasant,  gentlemanly  tones, 
or  gruffly,  as  though  he  had  no  right  to  trouble  you  and  disturb 
your  plays?"  "I  would  tell  him  as  well  as  I  could,"  said  one 
of  the  boys,  and  all  raised  their  hands  to  indicate  their  approval 
of  the  answer.  "  But  suppose  that  a  common  laborer  should 
ask  you  the  same  question,  would  you  tell  him }  "  "  Yes,"  was 
again  the  reply.  *'  And  would  you  tell  him  in  as  polite  and  gen- 
tlemanly a  manner  as  you  told  the  other  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  all 
the  boys.  *'  But,  suppose  a  strolling  beggar^  clothed  in  filthy 
garments,  and  having  every  appearance  of  a  man  who  had  debas- 
ed himself  by  his  vices,  should  ask  you  the  same  information, 
would  you  tell  him  ?"  A  hearty  "  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  response,  as 
before.     "  But  would  you  be  as  particular  to   tell  him  as  kindly 
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and  pleasantly  as  you  would  be  to  tell  the  others  ?  "  "  Moat  cer- 
tainly we  should,"  said  the  boys,  some  even  adding  that  they 
ought  to  be  more  particular  to  speak  kindly  to  such  a  person. 

The  teacher  had  now  gained  his  point.  The  scholars  had  es- 
tablished for  themselves  a  principle  which  each  felt  was  just  and 
true,  and  it  only  remained  for  the  teacher  to  make  the  applica- 
tion. 

"  Yesterday,"  said  he  slowly  and  impressively,  "  I  asked 
George  Jones  a  question,  which  I  not  only  had  a  right  to  ask, 
but  which  it  was  my  duty  to  ask,  and  he  gave  me  a  disrespectful 
answer.  Is  it  possible  that  there  is  a  boy  in  this  school,  who  will 
treat  his  teacher  worse  than  he  would  the  meanest  vagabond  that 
walks  the  street  ?  " 

It  was  enough.  Nothing  more  was  said,  yet  every  scholar  felt 
the  reproof;  and  the  teacher  did  not,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  term,  have  occasion  to  complain  of  the  slightest  want  of  re- 
spect on  the  part  of  any  of  his  pupils. — Ohio  Jour,  of  Ed. 


It  Shines  fok  All. — The  sun  does  not  shine  for  a  few  trees 
and  flowers,  but  for  the  wide  world's  joy.  The  lonely  pine  on  the 
mountain  top  waves  its  somber  boughs  and  cries,  "  Thou  art  my 
sun ! "  And  the  little  meadow  violet  lifts  its  cap  of  blue, 
and  whispers  with  its  perfumed  breath,  "  Thou  art  my  sun  ! " 
And  the  grain  in  a  thousand  fields  rustles  in  the  wind,  and 
makes  answer,  "  Thou  art  my  sun  ! "  So  God  sits  in  heaven, 
not  for  a  favored  few,  but  for  the  universe  of  life  ;  and  there  is 
no  creature  so  poor  nor  so  low,  that  he  may  not  look  up  with 
child-like  confidence,  and  say,  "  My  Father,  thou  art  mine  ! " 


Design  of  Education. — The  real  object  of  education  is  to 
give  children  resources  that  will  endure  as  long  as  life  endures  ; 
habits  that  time  will  ameliorate,  not  destroy  ;  occupations  that 
will  render  sickness  tolerable,  solitude  pleasant,  age  venerable, 
life  more  dignified  and  useful,  and  death  less  terrible. — Sidney 
Smith. 


Great  Men  stand  like  solitary  towers  in  the  city  of  God  ; 
and  secret  passages  running  deep  beneath  external  nature,  give 
their  thoughts  intercourse  with  higher  intelligence,  which  strength- 
ens and  consoles  them,  and  of  which  the  laborers  on  the  surface 
d  0  not  dream. — Longfellow. 
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THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Every  true  friend  of  our  common  schools  will  rejoice  that 
Gov.  Morrill  has  renewed  his  recommendation  of  last  year,  for 
the  early  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School,  as  indispensa- 
ble to  the  success  of  the  Common  Schools.  While  this  recom- 
mendation is  only  an  echo  of  public  opinion,  yet  it  will  greatly 
encourage  the  friends  of  the  school.  It  should  animate  the  teach- 
ers to  put  forth  every  effort  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  in  keep- 
ing with  the  recommendation.  Let  a  few  active  teachers  in  every 
Representative  district  in  the  State  prepare  a  petition,  and  secur- 
ing as  many  names  of  legal  voters  as  practicable,  send  it  in  to  the 
Legislature  by  the  20lh  of  February,  so  that  action  may  be  had 
during  that  month.  Let  not  one  teacher  wait  for  the  other  to  act. 
A  Normal  School  we  need  and  must  have — and  one  we  shall  have, 
if  proper  exertions  are  made.  These  exertions  must  come  mainly 
from  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools,  aided  as  they  will  be  by 
all  liberal-minded  men  in  the  State.  The.  following  form  for  a 
petition  may  be  used  : 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Legis' 

lature  assemhled  : 

The  undersigned,   legal  voters  in  the  town  of  ,  would 

most  respectfully  represent  that  the  interests  of  Common  School 
education  in  our  State  demand  the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
State  Normal  School ;  that  the  favorable  results  which  have  at- 
tended Normal  Schools  in  other  States,  justify  us  in  the  belief 
that  the  same  would  be  experienced  in  our  own,  and  that  such  an 
institution  is  required  in  our  educational  system  to  create  a  uni- 
form and  philosophical  system  of  teaching.  We  therefore  most 
respectfully  petition  your  Honorable  Body  to  take  such  measures 
as  shall  result  in  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution,  and  as 
in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray — • 

These  petitions  may  be  forwarded  to  the  editor  of  the  Teachet 
at  Augusta,  and  he  will  cause  them  to  be  presented,  or  to  the  gen- 
tleman representing  the  petitioners  in  the  Legislature.     Let  every 
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subscriber  of  the  Teacher  follow  out  the  above  suggestions,  and 
the  names  of  twenty  thousand  petitioners  may  be  placed  before 
the  Legislature  by  the  20th  of  February.  The  educational  re- 
ports received  from  other  States,  the  present  year,  give  cheering 
accounts  of  the  normal  schools  there  in  operation.  The  friends 
of  that  measure  are  cordially  invited  to  give  their  views  in  our 
pages. 


THE  TEACHER. 


It  might  be  thought  that  enough  had  been  said  to  call  our  read- 
ers to  the  duty  of  furnishing  articles  for  the  Teacher,  but  as  yet 
a  very  few  communications  only  have  been  sent  us.  We  cannot 
fail  to  deplore  it,  as  it  indicates  a  too  great  lack  of  interest  in  the 
cause.  This  cannot  be  excused  with  the  plea  that  the  journal  is 
not  what  it  should  be.  It  has  a  being,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
teachers  to  make  it  just  what  they  would  have  it  be.  Its  columns 
are  open,  and  a  free  use  of  them  has  been  proffered  again  and 
again.  The  success  of  the  Teacher  will  depend  upon  the  support 
which  the  teachers  of  the  State  give  it.  We  will  not  complain 
with  the  number  of  our  subscribers,  though  it  is  not  one-fourth 
what  it  should  be.  It  has  but  just  started,  and  its  continued  ex- 
istence will  depend  upon  the  interest  which  those  it  was  intended 
to  benefit  shall  exhibit.  We  can  cast  our  eye  over  the  State,  and 
see  hundreds  who  could  write  for  the  Teacher,  giving  to  their  fel- 
low laborers  their  modes  of  school  government,  their  experience 
in  different  methods,  the  best  manner  of  conducting  different  rec- 
itations, and  many  other  topics  of  interest.  The  field  of  educa- 
tional inquiry  and  reform  is  broad,  and  none  should  allow  an  op- 
portunity to  escape  of  presenting  some  new  light  by  which  this 
field  may  be  well  explored.  It  is  especially  the  duty  of  teachers 
to  scatter  abroad  correct  views  upon  their  own  profession,  and 
dispossess  the  public  mind  of  many  erroneous  views  with  regard 
to  the  general  subject  of  education.  Law  journals  are  chiefly  de- 
voted to  a  report  of  recently  decided  cases,  and  medical  journals 
to  a  minute  description  and  treatment  of  particular  cases.  An 
educational  journal  should  be  conducted  in  m.uch  the  same  way, 
but  the  teachers  must  furnish  the  matter.  We  cannot  have  a 
heart  to  propose  a  second  volume  unless  the  future  shall  be  blight- 
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er  than  the  past.  Many  of  the  educated  men  of  the  State  stand 
aloof,  and  do  not  give  us  their  aid.  Shall  the  Teacher  be  discon- 
tinuedat  the  close  of  the  year,  and  because  it  cannot  be  sus- 
tained ?  Let  the  disgrace  be  turned  aside,  and  let  the  teachers 
of  the  State  unite  in  ushering  in  a  brighter  period  in  the 
educational  history  of  Maine.  We  shall  send  this  number  to  a 
few  gentlemen,  and  they  are  respectfully  invited  to  contribute  to 
our  pages. 

Be  Cheerful. — It  is  a  duty  to  be  cheerful  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances,  but  especially  is  this  needed  in  the  school- 
room. One  smile  will  send  a  thrill  of  joy  to  many  a  timid  and 
distrusting  child.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  smile.  Some  teachers  will 
boast  that  they  have  never  been  seen  to  smile  in  the  school. 
They  must  succeed  wonderfully  in  securing  the  tender  love  of 
their  scholars  ! 


The  Study  op  History.  —  Why  should  not  the  study  of 
History  in  our  schools  be  more  general  than  it  is  ?  Can  any  one 
give  a  reason  ?  Will  any  one  inform  us  why  it  should  not  be 
studied  ?  Does  it  not  unfold  to  the  reader  or  student  of  it  what 
man  has  done  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  how  he  has  been  gov- 
erned, and  what  advances  he  has  made  in  Art,  Science,  Govern- 
ment, and  Religion  ? 


Be  Hopeful. — Scholars  should  be  incited  to  labor  by  a  wise 
and  proper  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  render  them  hopeful. 
They  should  be  made  to  hope  in  a  future  success  in  study  and  in 
life.  They  will  then  labor  for  it,  as  we  always  labor  harder  for 
an  object  hoped  for  than  we  do  to  retain  one  already  in  our  pos- 
session. Scholars  should  be  kept  cheerfully  at  work  for  some 
end  to  which  they  have  been  directed. 


MATHEMATICAL. 


The  Greatest  Commox  Diyisor. — There  is,  perhaps,  no 
simple  operation  of  arithmetic,  for  which  the  reasons  are  so  little 
or  more  poorly  illustrated  in  our  schools,  than  that  of  the  great- 
est common  divisor.  In  fact,  the  explanations  which  the  various 
arithmetics  give  of  this,  are,  in  general,  but  partly  comprehended 
by  the  pupils  of  our  schools,  and,  I  might  add,  by  many  teachers 
also.     Though   the   arithmetics   in   use    set  forth   the  reasons  at 
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length,  and  perhaps  as  well  as  arithmetical  means  will  allow,  yet 
their  illustrations  are  of  such  a  character,  and  are  given  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  confuse  the  mind  of  the 
learner  by  abstract  reasoning,  and  fail  of  being  understood  for 
want  of  simplicity. 

Teachers,  too,  are  often  at  fault,  by  not  having  a  spirit  of  in- 
vestigation, which  would  lead  them  to  seek  out  and  understand 
the  wherefore  of  rules  and  operations  for  themselves.  Hence, 
from  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken,  in 
the  performance  of  examples'  by .  this  rule,  the  teacher  as  well  as 
the  pupil  often  passes  over  this  important  principle,  as  of  little 
account.  This  should  not  be  the  case.  Every  teacher  should 
feel  bound  to  give,  and  should  aim  at,  clear  illustrations,  and  such 
as  are  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  his  pupils.  In  case  then  where 
the  method  made  use  of  in  the  arithmetic  is  not  sufficiently  sim- 
ple, or,  in  his  opinion,  not  exactly  suited  to  the  purpose,  he  should 
make  an  effort  to  simplify  it,  or  adopt  some  other  method  of  illus- 
tration, which  can  very  generally  be  done,  and  that,  too,  with- 
out much  effort. 

Having  formerly  labored  under  some  difficulty  myself,  in  giving 
arithmetical  demonstrations  of  this  principle  that  would  be  readily 
understood  by  the  scholar,  and  knowing  that  others  have  had  a 
like  experience,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  an  illustration  that  I 
aiyi  now  accustomed  to  employ  may  be  of  some  service  to  many  of 
our  young  teachers.  The  method  is  strictly  geometrical,  (Davies' 
Legendre,  Bk.  II. )»  ^-iid  if  clearly  presented  to  the  learner  upon 
the  blackboard  or  slate,  so  far  as  my  e:&perience  goes,  will  not  fail 
of  being  very  generally  understood.  It  is  true  that  the  mind  of 
the  child  does,  nay,  always  must  group  some  of  the  elemental 
principles  of  geometry  before  those  of  arithmetic.  When,  there- 
fore, a  principle  is  demonstrated  to  the  eye  by  means  of  a  diagram, 
as  well  as  to  the  reason,  it  will  be  more  readily  comprehended 
than  when  to  the  reason  alone.  Hence,  I  think  the  following  il- 
lustration is  of  some  practical  advantage  in  obtaining  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  wherefore  of  the  rule,  over  and  above  one  that  is 
strictly  arithmetical. 

A  \. + +-+-4  B         C  \- +-H  D 

E  G 

Draw  two  lines  of  whatever  length,  as  AB  and  CD.  Lay  off 
the  line  CD  as  many  times  as  possible  on  AB.  If  there  be  no 
remainder,  it  is  evident  that  CD  must  be  the  greatest  com- 
mon measure  of  the  two  lines.  But,  upon  trial,  we  find 
there   is    a   remainder,    EB.       Hence    CD    is    not    the    greatest 
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common  measure.  Again,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  remain- 
der EB  can  be  laid  off  an  exact  number  of  times  on  CD,  it 
will  be  the  common  measure  sought ;  for  if  EB  will  measure  CD, 
then  will  it  measure  AB  ;  because  CD  of  itself  measures  AE. 
But  we  find  in  laying  oflf  EB  on  CD  that  we  have  a  remainder,  DG. 
Hence  EB  is  not  the  greatest  common  divisor  sought.  Now  by 
the  same  process  of  reasoning  as  before,  on  laying  off  GD  on  EB, 
if  GD  be  contained  an  exact  number  of  times  in  EB,  then  it  must 
be  the  unit  of  measure,  or  greatest  common  divisor  of  the  lines  ; 
because  EB  will  exactly  measure  CG,  and  hence  GD  measuring 
EB  will  be  a  measure  of  CD,  and  since  CD  measures  AE,  it  will 
also  be  the  measure  of  AB.  Upon  trial,  GD  is  found  to  be  an 
exact  measure  of  EB.  Hence  GD  is  the  greatest  common  meas- 
ure sought. 

Now  with  the  particular  lines  AB  and  CD,  letting  GD  equal 
any  number  whatever,  suppose  3 ;  then  EB  ==  2  X  I^G  =  6. 
CD  =  EB  4-  GD  =  6  +  3  =  9. 
AB  z=  2  X  CD  +  EB  m  2  X  9  -f  6  z=  24. 
"Whence  the  particular  case  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of 
finding  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  9  and  24  ;  for  the  solution 
of  which,  from  the  demonstration,  arises  the  following  rule  : 

Divide  the  greater  number  hy  the  less )  and  if  there  he  a  remain- 
der, divide  the  last  divisor  by  it,  and  so  continue  dividing  the 
last  divisor  by  the  last  remainder,  till  there  shall  be  no  remainder ; 
and  the  last  divisor  will  be  the  greatest  common  divisor  sought. 

Applying  the  rule  to  the  numbers  9  and  24,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing operation  : —  9)24(2 

18 

~6J9(1 

3)6(2 
which  gives  the  result,  3.  a.  e.  b. 

Question  19.     How  will  the  following  solution  answer  ? 
a;2  +  2,  z=  7 

y^  -\-  X  z=  \\     Subtracting  we  have 
y^  -\-  X  —  x^  —  2/  =  4     or 
y^  —  y  -\'  ^  —  j;2=z4 
Now  as  4  is  a  perfect  square,  the  left  hand  member  must  be,  and 
to  enable  us  to  get  the  root,  suppose  we  make  x  —  x^  ■=!  \  —  y. 
We  shall  then  have  y^  —  2/  +  1  —  y  =^  ^ 

y2  _2y+l  =  4 
y—l=4 

y  =z8         x=2 
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Question  20.  We  propose  the  following  question,  which 
proves  1  =  2.     Who  will  raise  any  objection  to  it  ? 

a  =  h 
ah  =  Z>2 
^  ab  —  a2  --  J2  —  ^2 

a{b  —  a)  =  {h  —  a)(h  +  a) 
a  =:  b  -\-  a 
a  =z  2a 
1  =  2 

Note. — As  our  official  duties,  at  this  time,  demand  our  whole 
attention,  other  questions  and  solutions  must  be  deferred  to  the 
next  number. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


The  American  Journal  of  Education,  published  quarterly,'  by  Henry  Bar- 
nard, LL.  D. 

The  last  number  of  this  Journal  is  received.  We  may  safely 
say,  that  a  more  ably  conducted  quarterly  is  not  published  in 
America.  The  present  number  is  well  worth  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion. It  contains  a  memoir  and  portrait  of  Horace  Manu  ;  memoir 
of  Lord  Bacon,  and  of  Elihu  Yale,  the  founder  or  early  benefac- 
tor of  Yale  College  ;  a  memoir  and  portrait  of  Samuel  Lewis,  the 
first  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Ohio  ;  of  F.  A.  P. 
Barnard,  President  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  and  also  of 
the  following  distinguished  educators  :  Messrs.  Walter  R.  John- 
son, David  P.  Page,  Francis  Dwight  and  William  F.  Phelps. 
The  above  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  contents  of  the  December 
number,  which  contains,  as  does  each  number,  256  pages.  The 
subscription  price  is  $4  00  a  year.  This  work  is  entitled  to  a 
support  commensurate  with  its  high  character.  It  would  be  an 
invaluable  addition  to  every  teacher's  library. 

Country   School-Houses.     Estimates,  Plans,  etc.    By  James  Johonnot.     De- 
signs by  S.  E.  Hewes.    New  York :  Ivison  &  Phinney,  321  Broadway. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  this  excellent  work,  and  again 
commend  it  to  the  notice  of  committees  and  teachers.  No  district 
should  be  without  a  copy.  It  is  printed  with  great  taste.  It  will 
be  sent  by  the  publishers,  post-paid,  by  mail,  for  two  dollars. 
The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  its  contents  :  Part  I.  The  uses  of 
Building  and  Architecture.  Chap.  1.  General  Principles  of 
Building.      Chap.   2.    Architecture,    an    Educational    Influence. 
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Chap.  3.  Faults  of  our  present  School-Houses.  Part  II.  Princi- 
ples to  be  observed.  Chap.  1.  Health,  Chap.  2.  External  Ar- 
rangement. Chap.  3.  Internal  Arrangement.  Chap.  4.  General 
Construction.  Chap.  5.  Light,  Heat,  and  Ventilation.  Part  III. 
Elevations,  Plans,  and  Details  of  Building.  Part  IV.  Miscella- 
neous. Chap.  1.  School-House  Furniture.  Chap.  2.  Apparatus. 
Chap.  3.  Out  building.  Chap.  4.  Arranging  and  Ornamenting 
Ground. 

A  Lectuke  on  Physical  Development,  and  its  Relations  to  Mental  and 
^riRiTUAL  Development,  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion at  its  last  session,  by  S.  R.  Calthrop,  formerly  of  Trinity  College,  England. 
Published  by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston. 

We  are  indebted  to  some  one  for  fifty  copies  of  the  above  val- 
uable lecture  on  a  highly  interesting  subject.  Physical  education 
has  been  sadly  neglected  in  American  schools,  and  we  rejoice  to 
see  it  claiming  the  attention  of  teachers  and  educators.  We 
have  sent  to  teachers  the  fifty  copies  of  this  lecture,  and  wish  we 
had  five  thousand  more. 

Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary.    Ready  in  May. 

Messrs.  Hickling,  Swan  &  Brewer,  of  Boston,  will  issue  in 
May  next,  Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary.  It  will  contain  a  full 
vocabulary  of  all  the  words  now  used  in  literature,  art,  and 
science.  This  work  will  contain  a  novel,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
a  very  useful  feature,  viz :  illustrations  by  woodcuts  of  many 
terms  and  words,  the  verbal  explanation  of  which,  however  care- 
fully made,  will  convey  a  much  less  correct  idea  of  their  meaning 
than  a  pictorial  representation.  The  issue  of  this  work  will  be 
anxiously  awaited.  The  price  will  be  $7  50.  The  attention  of 
our  readers  is  called  to  an  advertisement  in  this  number. 

School  Journals. —  We  continue  to  receive  the  excellent 
school  journals  from  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Missouri,  North  Carolina, 
Wisconsin,  New  Hampshire,  Upper  and  Lower  Canadas,  and  No- 
va Scotia.     The  Illinois  Teacher  has  not  yet  reached  us. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AcKNOWLEDGEMEisT. —  We  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to 
James  Cruikshank,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  J.  W.  Bulkley, 
Esq.,  for  a  good  supply  of  the  Journal  of  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Teachers'  Association  at  its  last  anniversary,  held  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  August  11,  1858.     We  have  distributed  them 
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among  the  teachers  of  the  State  as  far  as  they  would  go,  and  wish 
we  could  have  had  a  thousand  copies.  The  next  anniversary  is 
to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Au- 
gust. We  exceedingly  regret  that  it  does  not  occur  one  week 
earlier. 

Bangoe  High  School  for  Girls. —  Kev,  R.  S.  Howard, 
the  accomplished  principal  of  this  school,  has  retired,  and  R.  B. 
Shepherd,  late  preceptor  of  Bloomfield  Academy,  and  a  graduate 
of  Waterville  College,  has  been  elected  to  his  place.  Mr.  S.  is 
regarded  a  superior  scholar  and  teacher.  Mr.  Emery,  of  East- 
port,  a  member  of  the  last  graduating  class  at  Waterville,  takes 
charge  of  Bloomfield  Academy. 

Our  Primary  Schools. —  The  article  on  this  subject,  in  our 
present  number,  is  from  the  pen  of  our  old  friend,  Prof.  Burnham. 
He  will  long  be  remembered  by  many  hundreds  of  teachers  in 
Maine.  He  is  still  interested  in  the  cause  of  common  schools, 
and  ever  ready  to  speak  or  write  in  their  behalf. 

Receipts. —  A.  Nash,  Jr.,  of  Robbinston,  C.  D.  Grover,  West 
Bethel,  W.  B.  McCrate,  Ea.  Sullivan,  have  each  paid  for  one  copy 
of  the  Teacher  since  our  last  issue,  and  E.  M.  Avery,  of  Rich- 
mond, for  seven.  One  hundred  and  sixty  more  copies  remain  to 
be  paid  for.  Let  subscribers  remember  that  the  printer  must  be 
paid.  Send  in  the  sums  due  us  at  Augusta  forthwith,  and  our 
books  will  show  that  the  Teacher  has  paid  its  way,  and  that,  too, 
for  the  first  year. 

Advertisements. —  We  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and 
committees  to  our  advertising  pages. 

The  Next  Number. —  Not  a  single  article  has  yet  been  re- 
ceived for  our  March  number.  We  wish  at  least  ten,  from  one- 
half  to  two  pages  in  length.  Come,  fellow-teachers,  help  make 
the  Maine  Teacher  your  organ. 

Volume  II. —  Shall  we  have  a  second  volume  of  the  Maine 
Teacher  7     The  teachers  of  Maine  can  do  it  easily,  and  make  it 
better  by  far  than  the  first  volume  has  been.     We  will  gladly  re- 
sign our  place,  and  assist  any  one  else  to  the  extent  of  our  power. 
Shall  we  have  a  second  volume  ? 
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A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. —  We  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to 
the  advertisements  of  this  house  in  our  pages.  They  contain 
some  of  the  best  works  now  published.  No  growing  and  intel- 
ligent teacher  should  be  without  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,  or  Northend's  Teacher  and  Parent. 

Compositions. — Has  it  occurred  to  any  one  that  the  Maine 
Teacher  would  contain  a  larger  number  of  communications  from 
the  teachers  of  the  State,  had  they  been  properly  educated  in  the 
writing  of  compositions  ?  It  would  not  be  so  very  difficult  for 
them  to  make  the  eflfort,  had  they  been  compelled  to  make  it  in 
their  school  days. 


Courage. — We  should  brave  trouble  as  the  New  England  boy 
braves  winter.  The  school  is  a  mile  away  over  the  hill,  yet  he 
lingers  not  by  the  fire,  but  with  his  books  slung  over  his  should- 
er, and  his  cap  tied  closely  under  his  chin,  he  sets  forth  to  face 
the  storm.  And  when  he  reaches  the  topmost  ridge,  where  the 
powdered  snow  lies  in  drifts,  and  the  north  wind  comes  keen  and 
biting,  does  he  shrink  and  cower  down  beneath  the  fences,  or 
run  into  the  nearest  house  to  warm  himself?  No  ;  he  buttons 
up  his  coat  and  rejoices  to  defy  the  blast,  and  tosses  the  snow- 
wreaths  with  his  foot,  and  so,  erect  and  fearless,  with  strong 
heart  and  ruddy  cheek,  he  goes  on  to  his  place  at  school. 

Now,  when  the  fierce  winds  of  adversity  blow  over  you,  and 
your  life's  summer  lies  buried  beneath  frost  and  snow,  do  not  lin- 
ger inactive,  or  sink  cowardly  down  by  the  way,  or  turn  aside 
from  your  course  for  momentary  Avarmth  and  shelter,  but,  with 
stout  heart  and  firm  step,  go  forward  in  God's  strength  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  disaster.  If  there  is  ever  a  time  to  be  ambitious,  it  is 
not  when  ambition  is  easy,  but  when  it  is  hard.  Fight  in  dark- 
ness ;  fight  when  you  are  down  ;  die  hard,  and  you  won't  die  at 
all.  That  gelatinous  man,  whose  bones  are  not  even  muscles, 
and  whose  muscles  are  pulp,  that  man  is  a  coward. — Henry  Ward 
Beecher. 
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VOL.  I.  I^-A-I^OH,    1859-  NO.  10. 

For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
READING. 

AVhoeyer  has  been  conversant  with,  the  condition  of  our  com- 
mon schools  and  with  the  modes  of  instruction  pursued  in  them, 
must  have  been  pained  at  the  almost  total  neglect  with  which 
reading  has  been  treated  by  those  on  whom  has  devolved  the  duty 
of  directing  the  studies  of  youth.  Indeed,  this  department  was, 
for  a  long  time,  with  no  rules  to  guide,  while  the  sciences  of 
Grammar  and  Arithmetic  were  almost  yearly  receiving  new  aids 
by  rules  and  illustrations  calculated  to  guide  and  assist  the  mind 
of  the  pupil. 

This  defect  did  not,  in  this  age  of  progress,  pass  unobserved. 
Much  skill  and  learning  have  been  employed  in  attempts  to  form 
systems  of  rules  that  shall  reduce  this  important  branch  of  study 
to  nearly  that  degree  of  certainty  to  which  the  exact  sciences  have 
attained.  For  years  have  these  systems  been,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  presented  to  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  ;  still,  no 
improvement  commensurate  with  the  efforts  put  forth,  has  as  yet 
been  observed,  till  many  friends  of  education  have  been  led  to 
conclude  that  these  systems  have  all  been  wrong,  and  to  expect 
that  something  radically  different  and  immeasurably  more  useful 
can  and  will  soon  be  devised.  While  others  have  been  led  to 
discard  all  rule  and  all  method,  as  things  utterly  repugnant  to  suc- 
cessful progress  in  this  ill-taught  branch  of  learning. 

But  wc  believe  that  neither  of  these  two  classes  has  taken  the 
correct  view  of  the  subject.     Neither  are  all  systems  of  rules  use- 
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less,  nor  are  those  systems  now  before  the  public  so  defective  as 
many  have  been  inclined  to  regard  them  who  have  judged  of  their 
merit  by  their  success.  We  apprehend  that  the  difficulty  has 
been  that  teachers  have  trusted  too  much  to  these  rules,  and  have 
expected  too  much  from  them.  They  have  deceived  themselves 
by  a  course  of  plausible  though  fallacious  reasoning. 

Observing  a  general  and  almost  irremediable  deficiency  in  all 
pupils  whose  faults  have  become  confirme'd  by  years  of  habitual 
error,  they  have  judged  it  all  important  that  those  just  commenc- 
ing to  read,  should  be  trained  up  under  the  guidance  of  correct 
rules  ;  and  it  is  to  these  pupils  of  tender  years  and  faltering  ac- 
cents that  the  faithful  teacher  has,  with  misdirected  zeal,  endeav- 
ored to  unfold  the  beauty  and  the  symmetry  of  his  or  his  author's 
system  of  reading.  The  result  has  been  just  what  might  have 
been  expected,  and  just  such  a  result  as  would  follow  a  similar 
effort  in  any  other  science.  The  child  becomes  bewildered  and 
confused  by  an  array  of  rules  and  terms  not  suited  to  his  years, 
and  finally  imbibes  such  a  disgust  at  them  before  he  arrives  at 
years  of  discretion,  that,  when  the  proper  time  has  arrived  for 
him  to  enter  upon  a  systematic  drill,  he  can  seldom  be  induced 
to  give  his  attention  to  it.  Thus  is  all  possibility  of  deriving 
benefit  from  a  system  of  rules  precluded,  not  necessarily  from  a 
defect  in  the  rules  themselves,  but  from  want  of  wisdom  in  apply- 
ing and  administering  them. 

To  say  that  a  system  is  founded  on  reason  (  and  only  such  is  of 
any  value)  implies  this  other  truth,  that  a  certain  degree  of  men- 
tal maturity  is  required  fully  to  comprehend  it.  Why,  then,  pre- 
sent it  to  those  whose  minds  are  not  sufficiently  matured  to  be 
able  to  arrive  at  results  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, receive  from  their  instructors  the  first  principles  of  every 
science  with  the  most  implicit  faith  ? 

But  we  may  be  asked  in  turn, — Would  you  leave  the  child  to 
learn  error,  that  you  may  correct  him  when  more  advanced  in 
years  ?  By  no  means.  We  simply  object  to  arraying  before  his 
mind  a  train  of  "  compact,"  "  loose,"  and  "  correlative  "  sentenc- 
es, and  printing  out  the  "  grammatical  construction"  of  .each 
clause,  and  then  requiring  him  to  read  according  to  it.  All  this 
may  be  used  at  a  proper  age,  but  to  pursue  this  course  with  the 
very  young  pupil  is  simply  ridiculous.     What  should  we  say  of 
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the  mother  who,  hearing  her  lisping  child  utter  such  solecisms  as 
"  they  is  "  and  "  I  are,"  would  proceed  to  give  a  lesson  on  gram- 
matical construction  instead  of  promptly  correcting  the  error,  thus 
causing  the  child  to  form  proper  habits  of  speech,  and  leaving 
the  rules  for  those  habits  to  be  acquired  when  he  has  become  old 
enough  to  understand  them.  Now  it  is  much  the  same  with  the 
child  commencing  to  read.  This  is  his  first  task  ;  for  he  can 
make  no  progress  in  any  other  branch  till  he  has  attained  to  some 
skill  in  this.  Of  course  he  is  young,  and  needs  not  so  much  a 
lecture  on  the  principles  of  reading  as  to  have  distinctly  set  be- 
fore him.  a  correct  and  natural  model  by  which  to  be  guided. 
How,  then,  shall  this  be  obtained  ?  First,  the  teacher  should 
himself  thoroughly  understand  the  art  that  he  teaches,  and  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based.  Yet,  far 
more  important  than  all  this,  he  should  be  possessed  of  sound 
and  practical  common  sense ;  for  without  this,  he  may  possess  ev- 
ery other  acquirement  and  accomplishment,  and  still  be  a  most 
unsuccessful  teacher  of  reading.  He  should  not  only  study  the 
structure  of  sentences,  but  the  structure  of  the  human  soul  —  the 
workings  of  mind,  and  the  various  ways  in  which  it  manifests  it- 
self in  outward  expressions. 

He  should  be  an  accurate  observer  of  nature  ;  and  especially 
should  he  be  an  observer  of  those  artless  yet  perfect  modulations 
and  inflections  of  voice  in  which  the  child  seldom  fails  to  express 
himself  in  unrestrained  conversation.  He  will  here  find  a  model 
and  a  standard  to  which  he  may  ever  refer  without  fear  of  obscur- 
ing his  subject ;  and  when  his  pupils  find  it  thus  presented,  in  a 
plain,  natural,  and  life-like  manner,  untrammeled  by  what  appears 
to  them  senseless  rules,  they  will  seldom  fail  to  evince  the  great- 
est enthusiasm  in  exercises  connected  with  this  branch  of  study — 
a  desideratum  for  which  many  a  worthy  teacher  has  toiled  in  vain. 

Still,  the  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  fountain.  The 
teacher,  if  he  would  have  this  enthusiasm  in  his  pupils,  must 
himself  possess  the  same  spirit,  and  must  lead  the  way.  Thus 
will  he  work  a  complete  change.  He  will  find  that,  as  his  classes 
advance  in  years,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  successfully  apply- 
ing all  needed  rules  to  this  as  to  every  other  study.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  may  he  hope  to  bring  his  pupils  to  regard  it  as  a 
science  which  may  claim,  and  will  surely  reward,  the  efforts  that 
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they  put  forth  in  its  investigation.  Were  this  course  pursued,  we 
should  hear  less  complaint  about  the  insufficiency  of  our  present 
means  of  instruction. 

Although  we  would  not  pretend  that  the  rules  in  our  text  books 
are  perfect,  or  even  the  best  that  may  be  produced,  yet  we  do 
think  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  fault  is  more  in  ourselves 
than  in  our  text  books,  that  reading  has  hitherto  proved  so  un- 
successful in  our  common  schools.  F. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 

EDUCATION  AS  A  PECUNIARY  INVESTMENT. 

Though  education  has  received  some  attention  in  all  past  time, 
yet  it  has  never  been  so  generally  recognized  as  indispensable  to 
the  success. of  all  classes  as  at  the  present  day.  Even  the  hum- 
blest person  of  humblest  occupation  deems  it  such.  As  a  conse- 
quence, learning  of  every  extent  and  diversity  is  called  into  exer- 
cise,— classical,  antiquarian,  and  scientific.  Public  lecturers  on 
scientific  topics  are  eagerly  sought  for.  And  they  do  not  fail  to 
secure  large  and  appreciative  audiences. 

Astronomy,  Physiology,  Physical  Science,  Chemistry,  Mechan- 
ics, &c.,  when  presented  by  learned  men,  hold  an  audience  well 
nigh  spell-bound.  For  their  services  no  mean  sum  is  paid.  Fifty 
dollars  and  even  more  an  evening  have  been  paid.  But  this  is  no 
criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  their  intrinsic  worth.  No  proper 
estimate  can  be  made  in  dollars  and  cents  of  the  value  of  the  in- 
formation imparted.  The  correcting  of  erroneous  opinions,  the 
elucidation  of  intricate  points,  the  presentation  of  new  theories, 
and  the  rehearsal  of  living  principles,  give  to  the  tJioughtful,  grati- 
fication and  delight  in  furnishing  more  latitude  for  reflection, — to 
the  unlettered,  fit  knowledge  for  contemplation,  and  to  all,  satis- 
faction. 

The  Yankee,  we  well  know,  claims,  and  always  will  claim  the 
prerogative, — '*  Will  it  pay  ?  "  In  every  grade  of  business,  from 
the  most  menial  service  to  the  most  exalted  position,  the  everlast- 
ing interrogatory  will  come  out.  I  rather  suspect,  if  you  ask  him 
if  he  intends  educating  his  children,  he  would  thus  express  him- 
self. But  my  answer  would  be, — It  will  pay.  Said  Judge  Story 
at  one  time,  "  I  know  not  what  more  munificent  donation  any  gov- 
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ernment  can  bestow  than  by  providing  instruction^at  the  public 
expense,  not  as  a  scheme  of  charity,  but  of  municipal  policy." 
The  founders  of  our  government  went  to  work  with  like  views. 
They  had  an  eye  to  the  best  interests  of  our  land,  and  meant  that 
whatever  else  might  take  place,  education  should  not  be  neglect- 
ed. They  deemed  it  the  handmaid  of  religion — a  great,  high, 
and  noble  work.  Dr.  Reed  says,  "  Educated  mind  is  the  chief 
instrument  in  developing  the  resources  of  a  country,  and  bringing 
out  her  mineral,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  resources." 

The  United  States  is  a  potent  example.  In  its  very  infancy, 
the  first  idea  was  to  educate.  Eight  years  after  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  Rock,  they  established  Harvard  College. 
Schools  were  planted  and  well  sustained.  They  were  cherished 
with  that  love  that  bespoke  an  eminently  successful  future.  In 
their  own  day,  even,  they  realized  in  the  progress  made,  ample  re- 
muneration for  their  self-denying  efforts.  How  much  of  its  pres- 
ent wealth  and  prosperity  is  the  result,  we  know  not.  But  at 
least  we  recognize  it  as  the  most  powerful  instrument  in  filling 
our  land  with  splendid  church  edifices,  beautiful  school-houses, 
and  educational  institutions  of  every  conceivable  grade  ;  in  mak- 
ing the  Press  the  powerful  exponent  of  the  principles  of  man  ; 
in  making  agriculture  a  science  ;  in  making  this  an  age  of  the 
workings  of  the  "  busy,  mysterious  wire  ; "  of  rail-roading,  of  ae- 
rial voyaging,  and  of  mechanical  skill. 

But  with  all  our  prosperity  and  wealth,  there  is  much  igno- 
rance, and  everywhere  does  it  beget  poverty. 

I  would  not  make  it  necessary  for  all  to  be  acquainted  with  ev- 
ery known  fact.  A  few  known  and  skillfully  used  will  be  of  un- 
told benefit  to  the  possessor  and  the  community  at  large.  "  Ed- 
ucation pays  better  dividends  than  banks."  To  illustrate,  A.  in- 
vests his  money  in  stocks,  realizes  his  fifty  per  cent,  profit — his 
thousand  per  annum — and  adds  to  his  temperament,  avaricious- 
ness  and  moroseness.  He  listens  to  no  object  of  charity.  Church 
nor  school  receives  aid  at  his  hands,  unless  well  nigh  forced. 

"  A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

One  scarce  would  wish  to  hold  in  fee." 

B.,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  investments,  but  the  stock  in 
trade  of  most  value  to  him  is  the  education  of  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ters.    And  it  pays  the  handsome  premium  of  true  happiness  and 
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an  approring  conscience.     The  value  is  always  above  the  original 
cost. 

^  A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 
Well  worth  a  life  to  hold  in  fee." 

I  conclusion,  I  would  say  to  all, — Do  what  is  in  your  power  to 
educate  the  masses.  Seek  the  opportunity  to  help  those  who  can- 
not help  themselves.  And  by  all  means  favor  Teachers*  State 
and  County  Associations,  normal  schools,  and  educational  period- 
icals. Their  influence  upon  the  teacher  is  wide-spread,  and  must 
be  lasting  upon  the  plastic  minds  of  the  youth.  I  am  proud  to 
see  that  Maine  is  doing  the  right  thing  in  this  regard.  Her  sons 
will  progress,  and  must  finally  say,  *'  It  pays."  a.  f.  c. 

Rockport,  Mass.,  Jan.  22. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
"TEACH   CRITICALLY." 

Mb.  Editor  : — In  reading  the  articles  of  the  last  Teacher,  the 
one  written  by  "  V."  has  induced  me  to  offer  a  few  suggestions 
upon  the  same  subject ;  for,  if  there  is  one  thing  in  which  our 
common-school  teachers  are  deficient,  it  is  in  regard  to  teaching 
critically.  It  is  a  true  saying,  that  "  what  is  worth  doing  at  all, 
is  worth  doing  well,"  and  in  no  place  does  this  adage  better  ap- 
ply than  in  the  school-room,  where  the  material  wrought  upon  is 
mindy  not  matter,  and  where  the  impression  made  upon  it  is  indel- 
ible, and  which  no  after  training  can  ever  eflface,  be  it  ever  so  bad  ; 
nor  can  it  be  lost,  if  good.  Habits  are  tenacious,  and  take  deep- 
est root  in  early  life,  when  the  mind  is  pliant  and  unsuspecting. 
But  I  need  not  speak  of  the  force  of  habit ;  every  one  knows  its 
power,  and  should  watch  carefully  his  own  habits,  and  be  doubly 
careful  what  habits  he  instills  into  the  minds  of  others. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  theorize,  and  a  very  different  thing  to 
practice.  Teachers  ought  to  be  practical  men,  and  when  they 
try  to  correct  a  bad  habit  in  their  pupils,  they  should  not,  them- 
selves, be  guilty  of  a  worse  one.  But  teachers  ( I  am  one  myself) 
are  too  apt  to  think  themselves  proficients  in  everything,  ot  at 
least  in  what  they  undertake  to  teach.  A  teacher  ought  every 
day  to  watch  his  actions,  words,  and  manners,  and  avail  himself 
of  every  means  to  correct  his  own  habits,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
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pupils  ;  and  whether  he  is  hearing  a  class  in  Grammar,  or  Arith- 
metic, or  Reading,  no  errors  should  be  passed  uncorrected. 

Scholars  should  be  made  to  understand  that  the  object  of  at- 
tending school  is  not  to  see  how  much  they  can  go  over,  or  "  get 
through,"  but  how  well  they  can  understand  what  they  do  go  over, 
and  how  good  habits  of  study  they  can  get.  For  instance,  in 
arithmetic,  the  scholar  should  not  be  taught  so  much  how  to  do 
*'  sums,"  as  how  to  apply  principles  to  any  problems.  Again, 
reading  is  most  abominably  taught  in  many  of  our  schools.  I 
make  it  a  practice  to  visit  all  the  schools  I  can,  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  few  good  readers  I  find.  And  who  is  to  blame  for  this  ? 
I  answer,  the  teacher.  He  don't  take  pains  enough  with  his  read- 
ing class.  But  he  says,  *'  I  have  not  time  tado  justice  to  so  many 
scholars,"  or,  *'  the  reading  books  are  so  poor."  These  are  very 
poor  excuses  ;  to  be  sure,  time  is  necessary,  and  good  reading 
books  are  better  than  poor  ones  ;  but  it  matters  not  how  much 
you  read,  as  how  you  read.  Let  what  is  read  be  read  right,  and 
see  that  every  scholar  gives  his  attention,  and  notices  every  mis- 
take made,  and  if  a  sentence  is  not  read  as  it  should  be,  the  first 
time,  have  it  read  again,  until  pronunciation,  enunciation,  accent, 
and  injlection  are  all  accurately  given.  By  so  doing,  you  will  be 
forming  a  habit  of  precision,  as  well  as  teaching  your  pupils  how 
to  read.  This  is  my  method,  and  without  boasting,  I  can  say  I 
have  some  good  readers  in  my  school.  When  I  have  not  time  in 
school  to  hear — not  to  hear,  but  to  drill — my  reading  classes,  I 
meet  with  them  evenings ;  which  schools,  by  the  way,  I  would 
not  recommend,  unless  judiciously  managed, — and  thus  accom- 
plish what  otherwise  I  could  not. 

A  few  words  upon  Spelling,  and  I  close.  And  what  I  may  say 
upon  this  study — I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  it  a  study — is  not  to 
dictate  others,  but  to  give  my  views  upon  it,  and  method  of 
teaching.  I  need  not  allude  to  the  deficiency  there  is  in  this 
branch  of  common-school  studies.  But  why  is  it  thus  ?  where  is 
the  fault  ?  Is  it  in  our  text-books  for  spelling,  or  in  the  nature 
of  the  study  ? — or  is  the  teacher  in  fault  ?  I  answer,  and  I  crim- 
inate myself  in  so  doing,  the  teacher. 

The  teacher  should  start  with  his  spelling  classes  with  the  de- 
termination to  succeed  and  carry  out  with  undiminished  energy  his 
undertaking.     And   when   a   good  plan  is  laid,  success  depends 
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upon  the  degree  of  interest  the  teacher  manifests,  and  the  accura" 
cy  with  which  each  scholar  psrforms  his  part.  I  do  not  approve 
of  using  a  dictionary  for  a  spelling  book,  nor  of  committing  the 
definitions.  A  good  spelling  book  will  have  the  most  useful 
words  in  it,  and  they  will  be  arranged  according  to  classes,  and 
the  accent  and  "  division  of  syllables  '*  will  be  correct.  In  this,  I 
do  not  agree  with  your  correspondent,  "  N  ;  "  yet  his  success  in 
teaching  spelling  is  remarkable,  or  his  scholars  were  very  good 
spellers  before.  One  reason  for  not  using  a  lexicon  is,  that  every 
scholar  is  not  able  to  have  one  ;  a  poor  family  would  be  some- 
what burdened  to  be  obliged  to  purchase  half  a  dozen  diction- 
aries, when  the  expense  would  be  trifling  to  buy  as  many  spelling 
books.  Again,  why  is  it  not  much  better  for  these  words  which 
he  selects  from  the  dictionary,  to  be  selected  by  experienced  au- 
thors, and  arranged  in  a  spelling  book  }  I  think  I  am  successful 
in  teaching  spelling,  and  I  use  Town's  Spellers,  *'  with  all  their 
faults."  I  give  short  lessons,  and  insist  upon  the  words  being 
learned  before  the  class  attempts  to  spell  them.  When  the  class 
is  called  to  spell,  "  No.  1  "  takes  his  place,  and  calls  2,  3,  &c., 
who,  leaving  their  spelling  books  at  their  seats,  take  their  several 
"  positions."  I  enunciate  each  word  but  once,  and  each  scholar 
tries  but  once,  and  generally  succeeds  ;  but  if  he  fails,  every  one 
is  ready  to  correct  the  word,  provided  his  next  neighbor  does  not ; 
and  whoever  corrects  that  word,  takes  his  place  at  the  head,  and 
if  he  leaves  ofi"  there,  it  is  so  registered  in  my  memorandum, 
where  every  perfect  lesson  is  inserted,  and  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  school ;  and  the  next  time  the  class  spells,  he  takes  his 
place  at  the  foot,  and  so  of  each  one. 

In  spelling,  the  scholar  is  required  to  divide  the  words  accord- 
ing to  their  syllables,  and  to  pronounce  each  syllable  ;  thus  : 
amount^  a,  a,  m  o  u  n  t,  mount,  amount :  should  the  first  syllable 
not  be  pronounced,  although  but  one  letter^  the  next  takes  the 
word,  and  makes  the  necessary  correction.  Some  may  think  this 
"more  nice  than  wise;"  but  this  accuracy  calls  out  the  at- 
tention of  the  scholar,  and  leads  him  to  watch  closely  how  each 
word  is  spelled,  besides  creating  a  habit  of  close  and  critical  study 
in  looking  out  the  lesson,  which  is  of  vast  importance  in  any 
study.  A.  J.   R. 
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UNCLE    SAM'S    SCHOOL. 

A  PARODY  FOR   THE   SCHOOLS. 

Of  all  tbe  institutions 

In  the  East  or  in  the  West, 
The  glorious  institution  • 

Of  the  School-Room  is  the  best, 
There  is  room  for  every  scholar  ; 

And  our  banner  is  unfurled, 
With  a  general  invitation 
To  the  people  of  the  world. 
Then  come  along,  come  along,  make  no  delay ; 
Come  from  every  dwelling,  come  from  every  way. 
Bring  your  slate  and  books  along, —  don't  be  a  fool ; 
For  Uncle  Sam  is  rich  enough  to  send  us  all  to  school. 

Come  from  where  the  mighty  waters 

Of  the  broad  St.  Lawrence  flow, 
Come  from  Florida  and  Kansas, 

Come  from  Maine  and  Mexico  ; 
Come,  and  welcome,  to  the  school-room. 

From  the  wide  Atlantic  shore 
To  the  golden  region  where  they  hear 

The  old  Pacific  roar.  • 

Then  come  along,  &c. 

We  will  read  and  spell  and  cipher. 

Write  and  think,  when  thoughts  are  free 
And  in  study,  with  attention. 

Carve  a  noble  destiny. 
Our  motto  is  "  Excelsior ; " 

And,  with  our  motives  true. 
We  will  leave  the  world  the  wiser 

When  we  pass  our  lifetime  through. 
Then  come  along,  &c. 

Our  fathers  gave  us  liberty  ; 

But  little  did  they  dream 
Of  the  grand  result  to  follow 

In  this  mighty  age  of  steam. 
With  the  march  of  education  ^ 

All  the  world  is  set  on  fire. 
And  we  knit  our  thoughts  together 

With  a  telegraphic  wire. 

Then  come  along,  &c. 
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While  Europe's  in  commotion, 

Her  monarchs  in  a  fret, 
"We  are  teaching  them  a  lesson 

Which  they  never  can  forget. 
And  this  they  fast  are  learning,  — 

Uncle  Sam  is  not  a  fool ; 
For  the  people  do  the  voting, 

And  the  children  go  to  school. 

Then  come  along,  &c. 

The  wise  in  every  nation 

Are  joining  heart  and  hand 
To  spread  a  love  of  knowledge 

And  of  freedom  o'er  the  land ; 
And  Uncle  Sam  is  anxious 

That  his  children  all  should  be 
Of  the  wisest  and  the  bravest. 

And  most  worthy  to  be  free. 

Then  come  along,  &c. 

Come  join  our  swelling  numbers. 

And  advance  with  us  along : 
We  will  all,  in  friendly  union, 

Sing  in  wisdom's  ways  a  song ;  '  - 

Until  every  land  re-echo 
With  the  free  and  joyous  call, 
*'  Come  ye  to  the  fount  of  Knowledge,  — 
There's  welcome  for  you  all !  " 

Then  come  along,  &c. 

—  Mass.  Teacher. 


NOTORIETY  NOT   FAME. 
[continued  from  our  last  number.] 

Hindrances  become  but  incentives  to  effort,  and  preludes  to  vic- 
tory. And  the  more  serious  evils,  banishment,  imprisonment, 
sometimes  a  shameful  death,  are  met  with  resignation,  often  with 
songs  of  triumph,  such  as  were  sung  by  Paul  and  Silas  in  the 
gloomy  dungeon.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  apostles,  when  they 
went  forth  to  proclaim  the  truths  of  the  gospel ;  such  that  of  the 
early  martyrs,  who,  that  they  might  buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not, 
gave  even  their  lives  at  the  stake  ;  such  that  of  Milton,  who  amid 
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poverty  and  disgrace,  lone  and  blind,  still  kept  his  love  of  liberty 
and  God,  like  his  own  Abdiel, 

—"Faithful  found 
Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he 
Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved, 
Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified, 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal, 
Nor  number,  nor  example,  with  him  wrought 
^    To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind, 
Though  single." 

And  such  has  ever  been  the  spirit  of  those  who  have  done  the 
most  by  word  and  deed  to  benefit  the  world.  Thus  their  history, 
full  of  trials  and  sufferings,  and  of  ultimate  triumph  after  long 
endurance,  becomes  a  precious  dowry  to  all  striving,  suffering 
souls.  Here  they  may  learn  how  to  bear  the  ills  of  life,  by  learn- 
ing how  great  souls  who  have  gone  before,  have  lived  and  suffer- 
ed, being  often,  like  our  Great  Exemplar,  made  "  perfect  through 
sufferings." 

This  adherence  to  principle,  then,  and  not  a  mere  blind  desire 
for  fame,  has  been  the  guiding  motive  of  those  by  whom  that 
*ame  has  been  most  fully  earned  and  obtained.  For  it  is  not  by 
self-seeking,  but  by  self-denial  and  sacrifices,  that  anything  really 
great  and  valuable  is  obtained.  "The  truly  great  rest  in  the 
knowledge  of  their  own  deserts,"  and  are  not  curious  to  know 
what  the  world  may  be  thinking  of  them.  They  gain  their  mo- 
tives to  action  from  within,  not  from  without,  and  hence  their  on- 
ward course  is  as  different  as  possible  from  that  of  those  who  are 
ever  shifting  and  turning  to  catch  the  gale  of  popular  applause. 
Not  so  variable  is  their  guiding  star.  Only  the  demagogue  and 
the  slave  follow  such  an  ignis  fatuus.  And  while  to  the  latter  it 
must  be  said,  "  unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel,"  the  con- 
sistent course  of  the  former  has  in  itself  the  promise  of  its  own 
immortality.  For  to  him  whose  view  is  ever  kept  unclouded  by 
the  fogs  and  damps  that  lie  close  about  the  earth,  are  afforded  far 
reaches  into  truth  in  all  her  manifold  relations,  with  something  of 
the  prophetic  eye  and  "  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine."  It 
will  matter  little  to  them  if  worldly  fame  come  soon  or  late,  or 
even  if  it  come  not  at  all.  Life  is  to  them  complete,  even  though 
their  noble  deeds  may  have  been  marked  only  by  the  eye  of  God. 
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It  cannot  be  in  vain.  Though  it  may  be  full  of  trials  and  suffer- 
ing<?,  yet  these  trials  may  be  so  borne  that  they  shall  prove  full  of 
richest  blessings  to  the  soul. 

Nothing,  as  we  may  rest  assured,  in  the  realm  of  mind,  or  in 
that  of  matter,  has  been  formed  without  a  purpose,  by  a  God  of 
infinite  wisdom.  Not  a  blade  of  grass  grows,  not  a  flower  blooms, 
but  has  its  part  to  fill  in  a  system  of  providence  that  reaches  to 
the  stars.  So  in  the  world  of  mind,  *'  none  of  us  liveth  to  him- 
self, and  no  man  dieth  to  himself."  Such,  as  the  natural  world 
would  be,  did  it  stretch  out  in  one  unbroken  plain,  without  hill 
or  mountain  upon  its  surface,  would  be  the  world  of  mind  if  no 
men  great  in  thought  or  mighty  in  action  had  ever  lived  among 
us.  In  strong  contrast  with  the  many  who  surround  them,  they 
help  to  make  up  that  variety  which  Nature,  in  all  her  works,  is 
ever  seeking.  Upon  these  mountains  the  passing  vapors  become 
clouds  which  fall  in  blessing  upon  the  plains  below.  And  rills 
which  spring  from  their  summits  or  along  their  sides,  flow  on,  in- 
creasing as  they  go,  watering  the  lands  through  which  they  run, 
blessing  thus  whole  nations,  until  at  length  a  river,  broad  and 
deep,  it  pours  its  streams  into  a  far-ofl"  ocean.  Such  ofiices  have 
the  great  and  good  of  earth  to  perform  in  the  realm  of  mind. 
The  noble  thoughts  which  they  have  thought,  the  influences 
which  they  have  set  in  motion,  finding  their  first  efi*ect  upon  those 
nearest  them,  descend  slowly,  till  they  reach  and  move  masses  of 
men  ;  a  word  becomes  a  source  of  inspiration,  a  sentence  or  two 
a  fountain  of  life  and  power  to  nations.  A  few  men  of  this  sort 
have  been  the  sources  of  an  influence  that  shall  be  felt  while  the 
earth  stands.  Take,  for  an  example  among  many,  that  trio  of 
Greek  philosophers,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  Who  can  es- 
timate the  amount  of  influence  which,  by  their  deep,  far-reaching 
studies  in  life  and  thought,  they  exerted  upon  the  men  of  their 
own  times  ?  And  their  influence  has  been  cumulative  ever  since. 
By  the  might  of  genius,  what  has  existed  before  as  a  dim  abstrac- 
tion, becomes  thenceforth  a  tangible  reality  ;  isolated  phenomena 
take  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  a  new  science,  and  discoveries 
are  made,  as  necessary  and  as  cheering  as  rain  upon  the  thirsty 
ground. 

Not  only  are  their  deeds  and  thoughts  in  themselves  beneficial, 
but  the  example  of  the  great  is  most  worthy  of  study  and  imita- 
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tation.  Being  dead,  they  yet  speak,  and  call  to  us  from  heights 
"  serene  and  far"  to  follow  in  the  path  of  true  \irtue,  if  not  in 
that  of  glory.  They  are  the  models,  as  it  were,  which  he  who  is 
forming  to  himself  a  noble  character  should  study  with  the  great- 
est care,  comparing,  as  is  done  by  the  sculptor,  one  with  another, 
and  selecting  the  most  perfect  features  from  every  one  for  his 
study  and  imitation.  The  fame,  then,  that  gives  their  names  to 
us  is  more  a  boon  to  us  than  to  them.  To  them  it  is  not  a  neces- 
sity ;  to  us,  their  example  is  above  all  price. 

But  let  us  beware  lest  we  mistake  present  reputation  and  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  notoriety  for  a  lasting  and  stainless  fame.  The 
men  of  lofty  genius  are  few  in  number.  But  there  are  in  every 
age  men  of  some  energy,  with  a  quick  and  versatile  talent,  who 
glitter  and  sparkle  before  us  for  a  time,  and  then  pass  away  and 
are  forgotten.  Our  eyes  are  caught  by  the  dazzle  and  the  glitter, 
and  in  following  these  lesser  lights  we  entirely  forget  that  there 
are  -those  whose  names  shine  as  the  stars  from  age  to  age,  suffer- 
ing neither  decay  nor  diminution.  It  is  well  that  even  the  hum- 
blest of  those  who  walk  in  the  ways  of  science  and  of  truth 
should  receive  .his  due  meed  of  praise  ;  it  is  well  that  in  literature 
and  life  we  catch  fully  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  ;  but 
if  we  value  our  own  highest  improvement,  let  not  this  hinder  us 
from  deep  and  frequent  study  of  the  lives  and  works  of  those 
whose  names  are  inscribed  in  fair  characters  upon  the  loftiest  pin- 
nacles of  Fame's  Temple. 

The  view  of  fame  here  presented,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  the 
view  taken  by  many.  Multitudes  confound  notoriety  with  fame, 
and  suppose  that  all  the  names  which  they  find  upon  the  page  of 
history  are  of  those  who  have  attained  a  lasting  fame.  To  such, 
fame  is  a  mere  phantom,  only  a  shadow.  But  if  the  views  here 
presented  be  true,  then  a  true  fame  is  not  a  phantom,  but  is  this 
world's  reward  of  character,  built  in  fair  proportions  upon  a  broad 
and  deep  foundation  of  eternal  principles.  I  have  found  some- 
where in  my  newspaper  readings  a  few  lines  on  Fame,  translated, 
it  is  said,  from  the  German  of  Schiller,  so  beautiful  and  truthful, 
and  withal  so  apposite,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting,  in  con- 
clusion, two  of  the  stanzas. 

"  What  shall  I  do  lest  life  in  silence  pass  ? 
And  if  I  do, 
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And  never  prompt  the  bray  of  noisy  brass, 

What  need'st  thou  rue  ? 
Remember,  aye,  the  ocean's  depths  are  mute, 

The  shallows  roar ; 
Worth  is  the  ocean — fame  is  but  the  bruit 

Along  the  ^hore. 

What  shall  I  do  to  be  forever  known  ? 

Thy  duty  ever ; 
This  did  full  many  who  yet  slept  unknown — 

Oh  !  never,  never  ! 
Think'st  thou,  perchance,  that  they  remain  unknown, 

Whom  thou  know'st  not  ? 
By  angel  trumps  in  heaven  their  praise  is  blown — 

Divine  their  lot." 

—  Emerson* s  Magazine. 


RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  EDUCATED  MEN. 

The  annual  address  (1858)  before  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Yale  College  was  delivered  by  F,  A.  P.  Barnard,  President  of  the 
University  of  Mississippi.  His  subject  was  "The  Responsibili- 
ties of  Educated  Men."  He  said  that  among  the  responsibilities 
resting  upon  those  men  who  by  education  have  obtained  a  power 
over  public  sentiment,  none  was  more  serious  than  that  which 
they  sustain  with  relation  to  the  cause  of  education  itself.  He 
used  the  term  education  in  its  widest  sense,  including  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people  in  all  that  is  desirable  for  the  people  to  know, 
no  less  than  the  higher  education  which  is  confined  to  classes. 
All  mankind  perceive  that  education  has  a  value  for  the  material 
advantages  which  it  brings  ;  but  as  to  its  ennobling  effect  upon 
the  spirit  of  its  possessor,  the  multitude  know  but  little,  or  have 
very  vague  notions.  They  are,  therefore,  disposed  to  disparage 
those  studies  which  have  not  an  immediate  bearing  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  the  individual,  and  the  design  of  which  is  rather  to 
operate  upon  the  mind  itself  than  to  contribute  to  the  amount  of 
information.  To  form  a  correct  public  opinion  upon  this  point  is 
the  duty  of  the  educated  men  of  the  country.  To  the  educated 
men  of  the  country  this  obligation  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
character  of  the  government.  The  substantial  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  popular  governments  is  found,  not  in  the  idea  of  an  orig- 
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inal  equality  of  rights  in  all  human  beings,  but  in  the  fact  that 
these  governments  are  capable  of  promoting  human  happiness 
a,nd  of  protecting  society  against  the  e\ils  which  arise  from  the 
abuse  of  arbitrary  power.  Neither  of  these  ends,  however,  can 
be  expected  of  them  except  through  the  vigilance,  the  zeal  and 
the  active  influence  of  the  educated  portion  of  the  people.  Gov- 
ernments fail  to  accomplish  the  ends  for  which  they  were  insti- 
tuted, either  by  doing  what  they  ought  not,  or  by  neglecting  to  do 
what  they  ought.  It  is  the  latter  danger  to  which  republican 
governments  are  particularly  exposed.  Unless  the  people  are  en- 
lightened, there  is  no  security  that  the  public  interests  will  be 
protected  or  promoted  by  wise  legislation,  or  even  that  they  will 
be  safe  from  injury  through  the  operation  of  measures  ignorantly 
adopted  with  the  design  of  doing  good.  Their  material  interests 
may  be  no  less  ruinously  affected  than  by  the  rapacity  of  a  mon- 
arch, and  their  very  liberty  may  be  so  restrained  by  surrounding 
intolerance  as  to  make  the  privation  of  political  franchise  infi- 
nitely preferable  to  the  social  ostracism  or  mob  violence  of  an  un- 
enlightened democracy.  To  promote  enlightenment  by  active  ef- 
fort and  judiciously  chosen  instrumentalities  is  the  duty  of  the 
educated  class.  This  is  to  be  effected  by  perfecting  systems  of 
youthful  training,  and  by  guarding  the  cause  of  education  itself, 
a  cause  which  is  exposed  to  many  dangers,  not  a  few  of  which 
proceed  from  its  professed  friends.  One  of  these  dangers  springs 
from  the  jealousy  of  popular  governments  in  relation  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  benefits  of  every  description,  the  apprehension  of 
raising  up  a  favored  class,  and  the  ill-feeling  of  the  multitude  to- 
wards those  who  have  enjoyed  superior  cultivation.  It  is  upon 
this  basis  that  the  reckless  politician  builds  when  he  would  tam- 
per with  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  for  his  own  selfish 
purposes. 

Educated  men  must  therefore  be  upon  their  guard  to  protect 
the  cause  of  education  against  the  malign  influences  ever  at  work 
for  its  injury.  The  professional  teacher  possesses  many  advantag- 
es for  directing  public  opinion  upon  this  subject,  with  which  he  is 
supposed  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  in  both  theory  and  prac- 
tice. He  ought,  therefore,  to  impress  upon  his  pupils  right  views, 
to  disabuse  their  minds  of  the  common  error  that  education  in  its 
different  grades  has  interests  which  are  antagonistic  to  each  other. 
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to  show  that  the  capacity  to  impart  instruction,  and  the  power  to 
adapt  it  to  the  unfolding  faculties,  can  be  perfected  only  through 
philosophic  culture  combined  with  experience,  from  which  it  fol- 
lows that  educational  institutions  of  the  higher  grade  are  neces- 
sary instrumentalities  for  the  training  of  teachers.     It  is  the  press, 
however,  which  most  effectually  directs  public  sentiment  in  re- 
gard to  great  measures  of  public  policy.      It  speaks  by  myriad 
mouths,  and  with  a  voice  which  reaches  every  intelligent  man  in 
the  land.     This  influence  is  nearly  neutralized  in  respect  to  many 
measures,  by  the  fact  that  its  conductors  are  divided  in  sentiment, 
and  that  about  an  equal  power  is  brought  to  bear  on  either  side. 
But  in  respect  to  education,  no  such  disagreement  should  exist. 
All  should  feel  that  in  respect  to  this  the  interests  of  the  several 
classes  of  society  are  alike.      But  this   just  view  is  not  always 
taken,  partly  because  the  political  press  is  not  always  in  the  hands 
of  educated  men,  and  partly  because  politicians  often  find  it  con- 
venient to  foment  jealousies  between  different  orders  of  men.     A 
peculiar  obligation  rests  upon  every  educated  and  conscientious 
man  "belonging  to  this  powerful  profession  to  use  his  most  assidu- 
ous endeavors  on  the  side  of  truth.     Not  all  the  best  efforts  of  a 
united  press  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  persuade   a  people 
to  do  their  whole  duty  in  the  matter  of  education.     The   speaker 
next  proceeded  to  consider  some  of  the   special  modes   in   which 
the  influence  of  educated  men  may  be  made  to  tell  upon  the  pop- 
ular sentiment  of  their  time.   In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  pop- 
ular errors  with  which  it  is  their  business  to  contend.   One  of  these 
errors  consists  in  confounding  the  business  of  educating  with  that 
of  informing  the  mind.     From   this   origin  springs   much  of  the 
opposition  of  modern  times  against  classical   studies,  which   the 
speaker  ably  vindicated  as  essential  to  thorough   English  scholar- 
ship.    Another  error  is  to  depreciate  the  usefulness  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  and  this  for  the  double  reason  that  the  learn- 
ing cultivated  in  such  institutions  is   not  recognized  as  valuable, 
or  because  they  are  not  schools  for  the  people,   but  for  a  select 
ew.     It  belongs  to  the  educated  man  to  show  the  utility  of  the 
learning  thus  disparaged,  and  to  keep  before  the  people   the  vi- 
tally important  truth  that  without  the  higher  education  the  lower 
can  hardly  exist.     But  that  the  cause  of  education  may  be  effect- 
ually sustained,  certain  positive  doctrines  must  be  impressed  up- 
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on  the  popular  mind.  One  of  these  is  the  doctrine,  which  ought 
to  be  an  elementary  dogma  of  sound  political  economy,  that  for 
nations,  as  well  as  for  individuals,  education  is  a  profitable  invest- 
ment of  capital,  ^nd  that  all  expenditures  judiciously  made  for 
the  improvement  of  the  educational  system  of  a  state,  ultimately 
repay  to  the  State  an  increase  of  wealth  inconceivably  more  than 
the  original  outlay.  Provision  should  be  made  by  the  State  that 
education  in  all  its  grades,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  may 
be  freely  open  to  all  who  desire  it.  And  not  only  must  the  un- 
derstanding be  cultivated,  but  the  heart  also,  since  it  is  a  truth 
written  not  only  in  revelation,  but  upon  the  history  of  the  race, 
that  where  vice  exists  no  lasting  happiness  can  dwell.  If  intel- 
lectual education  cannot  safely  be  left  to  regulate  itself,  still  less 
can  moral  culture,  especially  since  deficiency  in  this  respect  does 
not  produce  such  chagrin  and  self-abasement  as  conscious  inferi- 
ority of  intellectual  culture.  It  is  necessary  that  some  stimu- 
lus should  be  applied  to  the  popular  conscience  from  some  source 
superior  to  the  masses,  and  this  source  must  be  the  educated  class. 
The  most  powerful  instrumentality  for  the  moral  training  of  the 
young  is  a  well-ordered  house,  and  the  influence  of  intelligent 
men  ought,  therefore,  to  be  directed  first  of  all  toward  the  reform- 
ation of  domestic  discipline.  The  professional  teacher  is  to  carry 
forward  th^  moral  education  thus  begun  by  inculcating  upon  his 
pupils  pure  religious  truth,  unconnected  with  metaphysical  dis- 
tinctions and  free  from  sectarianism.  A  true  education  must  ever 
be  conducted  with  reference  to  that  future  existence  which  gives 
to  this  life  all  its  worth  and  grandeur.  The  task  of  establishing 
such  views  in  the  popular  mind  belongs  to  those  whom  education 
has  liberalized,  who  can  feel  that  schools  may  be  made  nurseries 
of  religious  truth  without  being  vehicles  of  sectarian  dogmas  or 
victims  of  contention  between  opposing  religious  parties. —  Ohio 
Journal  of  Education. 


How  TO  Live. — To  act  with  common  sense,  according  to  the 
moment,  is  the  best  wisdom  I  know  ;  and  the  best  philosophy,  to 
do  one's  duties,  take  the  world  as  it  comes,  submit  respectfully 
to  one's  lot,  bless  the  goodness  that  has  given  us  so  much  happi- 
ness with  it,  whatever  it  is,  and  despise  afiectation. — Horace  Wal- 
pole. 

2 
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CHILDHOOD. 

If  there  is  anything  that  can  warm  the  chilled  feelings,  and 
send  the  blood  bounding  through  the  veins  of  sober  manhood,  it 
must  be  sympathy  with  the  joyous  spirit  of  childhood.  The 
sense  of  animal  enjoyment  which  ever  utters  its  voice  in  mirthful- 
ness,  is  so  strong  within  all  children — there  is  such  a  fountain  of 
pure,  unmingled  joy  ever  bubbling  up  from  the  heart  to  the  lips, 
such  a  frank,  honest  manifestation  of  delight  in  their  "  day  of 
small  things  " — that  he  must  be  world-hardened  indeed  who  can 
resist  the  cheerful  influences  of  a  close  companionship  with  the 
"  little  people."  "We  look  on  a  group  of  merry  children  with  a 
feeling  that  would  almost  approach  to  envy,  if  benevolence  and  a 
sort  of  pity  for  their  unconsciousness  of  a  checkered  future  did 
not  awaken  our  tenderness.  Then  comes  memory,  with  her  wand 
of  power.  The  wheels  of  Time  roll  back — we  are  once  more 
children — once  more  dwelling  in  the  green  nooks,  or  gamboling 
in  the  flowery  paths  of  that  fairy-land  of  life.  Picture  after  pic- 
ture rises  before  our  imagination — we  are  lost  in  dreams  of  by- 
gone days — and  when,  at  last,  the  spell  is  broken,  we  feel  that  by 
such  recollection,  even  when  embalmed  in  tears,  the  heart  is  made 
better.  Oh,  blessed  indeed  are  the  influences  of  a  happy  child- 
hood to  all  who  can  call  up  such  visions.  Sorrow  may  cloud  the 
present  day,  and  fear  may  haunt  the  future ;  guilt  may  have 
stained  the  hand,  and  vice  blackened  the  heart ;  but  from  the 
depths  of  degradation  and  sorrow  and  crime  will  men  look  back 
to  the  scenes  of  their  earliest  youth  with  a  yearning  tenderness.  , 
And  if  those  scenes  are  clad  in  the  sunshine  of  joy — if  they  can 
behold  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true — who  can  tell  with 
what  redeeming  power  such  reminiscences  may  come  to  the  world- 
wearied  and  sin-stained  soul  ? — N.  Y.  Teacher. 


HOME  EDUCATION. 
Whatever  defects  there  may  be  in  home  education,  and  it  is 
a  subject  which  for  a  long  time  has  engaged  the  attention  of  pro- 
found thinkers  and  the  benevolent,  it  is  certain  that  the  excep- 
tions are  rare  where  the  moral  training  of  the  mother  is  not  ac- 
cording to  her  best  capacity,  surrounding  circumstances  consider- 
ed, for  the  benefit  and  advantages  of  her  oflspring.  The  mother's 
influence  is  often  counteracted  by  the  habits  and  example  of  the 
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father  ;  in  such  case  the  maternal  parent  is  not  responsible  if  her 
care  and  teachings  are  of  no  avail. 

Home  education,  where  the  parents  are  united  in  sentiment, 
leaves  its  impression  upoii  the  mind  and  heart  which  can  never 
be  totally  eradicated.  The  principal  cause  of  so  many  departures 
^rom  the  path  of  right  is  evil  associations.  The  mother,  engaged 
in  her  household  affairs,  has,  among  the  majority  of  those  who 
are  dependent  upon  their  labor  for  a  livelihood,  but  little  time  to 
devote  to  her  children  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  walk  by 
themselves,  they  seek  playmates,  and  the  youthful  mind  is  readily 
impressed  for  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  as- 
sociations. The  effects  of  these  impressions  are  more  lasting,  in 
most  cases,  than  the  influence  and  example  of  .parents.  If  moth- 
era  were  placed  in  circumstances  so  that  they  could  give  the  prop- 
er attention  to  their  children,  and  if  they  had  the'cooperation  of 
their  husbands,  there  would  be  less  vice  in  the  world. 

Home  education  is  the  best  for  the  youthful  mind.  The  most 
determined  man  in  every  station  of  life  will,  to  the  latest  period 
of  his  pilgrimage,  be  influenced  by  the  early  teachings  of  his 
mother,  if  the  example  and  habits  of  his  father  were  in  unison 
with  her  counsel  and  instruction. — Noel. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
OUR  PROFESSION. 


If  it  is  true,  that  the  profession  of  the  teacher  is  becoming 
more  and  more  elevated,  and  to  be  held  in  better  repute  in  the 
public  mind,  that  the  teacher  is  better  paid,  better  appreciated, 
and  more  highly  respected,  than  ever  before, — and  such  undoubt- 
edly is  the  fact,  although  more  emphatically  true  in  some  portions 
of  our  country  than  in  others, — it  is  also  true,  that  there  has  been 
a  corresponding  elevation  in  the  character  and  purposes  of  the 
teacher ;  for  we  think  the  facts  have  something  of  a  mutual  de- 
pendence. It  is  natural  and  just  to  conclude  that  the  latter  is,  to 
some  extent,  the  result  of  the  former,  for  it  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
elevating  to  the  character  of  any  profession  to  be  well  supported, 
and  certainly  it  is  to  be  appreciated  and  respected.  But  there  is 
an  opposite  dependence ;  for,  to  be  respected  and  appreciated,  and 
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therefore  well  compensated,  the  character  of  the  teacher  must  be 
such  as  to  command  respect ;  his  aim  must  be  elevated  above  the 
pursuit  of  merely  selfish  interest,  and  his  purposes  none  other 
than  the  greatest  good  of  his  fellow-men  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  he 
believes  the  emolument  of  his  own  profession  to  be  the  most 
direct  way  to  effect  this  result,  for  this  he  must  labor. 

No  profession  affords  greater  advantages,  nor  more  opportu- 
nities for  the  work  of  the  philanthropist  than  that  of  the  teacher ; 
and  he  is  not  a  true  teacher,  who  is  not,  in  every  sense,  a  true 
philanthropist ;  and  the  future  of  our  State  and  country  is  to  tell 
of  what  use  have  been  these  advantages,  and  in  what  manner 
these  opportunities  have  been  improved  by  the  teacher  of  to-day. 
A  few  years  and  the  condition  of  society,  in  other  respects,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  intellectual  attainment,  shall  indicate,  to  no  little 
extent,  what  was  the  standard  of  excellence  in  the  school-room  of 
the  present  time. 

**  Upon  us,"  says  one  who  has  labored  hard  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  our  profession,  and  the  result  of  whose  labors  may  now  be 
seen  in  the  more  complete  system  and  elevated  standard  in  the 
schools  of  his  own  State,  Massachusetts,  "  Upon  us,  and  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us, — upon  the  young,  especially,  who  are 
ever  the  patriot's  hope  and  the  good  man's  trust, — and  upon  them 
to  whom  the  training  of  the  young  is  intrusted,  whether  as  parents 
or  teachers,  does  this  great  responsibility  rest.  The  life  of  man 
should  here  reflect  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  be  cast  in  a 
mould  of  greatness  analogous  to  the  physical  features  of  our 
country.  It  should  be  grave,  simple,  earnest,  and  manly.  It 
should  be  dedicated  to  high  purposes,  and  governed  by  a  spirit  of 
moral  thoughtfulness.  There  is  no  place  here  for  the  idler,  the 
trifler,  the  scofTer,  and  the  voluptuary.  Every  man's  life  is  of 
consequence,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  State." 

"  No  place  for  the  idler.''  If  this  was  ever  true,  it  is  to  our 
profession,  in  our  own  State,  at  the  present  time.  A  few,  like 
pioneers,  are  at  work,  and  at  work  in  the  same  direction  in  which 
others  have  labored  and  have  effected  so  great  results  in  other 
States.  They  look  to  the  teachers  of  Maine  for  influence  and  aid, 
and,  we  think,  have  a  right  to  expect  from  them  such  support  as 
they  may  be  able  to  give,  to  help  in  carrying  forward  the  reform- 
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atory  movements  which  are  so  indispensable  as  the  means  of  our 
improvement.  Shall  not  such  support  be  granted?  If  we  sym- 
pathize with  such,  shall  we  not  act  in  accordance  ?  It  has  been 
asked,  if  we  shall  have  a  State  Teachers'  Association.  Some  of 
the  advantages  which  would  result  from  such  an  association,  have 
been  mentioned,  and  are  obvious.  The  way  in  which  the  thing 
might  easily  be  accomplished,  was  suggested  by  a  correspondent 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Teacher,  and  has  its  advantages 
besides  its  result  in  bringing  about  the  Stats  Association.  If  in 
favor  of  this,  let  us  speak  for  it,  and  act  for  it;  if  not,  why  not? 
Shall  the  only  educational  journal  in  the  State,  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  public  schools,  receive  the  support  really  due  to  it  by  the 
teachers  of  Maine  ?  "  Shall  the  Teacher  be  discontinued  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  because  it  cannot  be  sustained  ?  "  is  the 
question  already  proposed.  It  is  for  teachers  to  answer,  and  silence 
may  not,  in  this  case,  give  consent. 

Are  we  soon  to  have  established  in  our  midst  a  Normal  School  "^ 
is  a  question  which  has  been  before  the  minds  of  the  people  for 
many  months,  and  has  already  been  announced  in  various  ways. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  influences  that  have  been  brought 
to  bear  for  or  against  this  movement,  there  are  those,  and  we  trust 
not  a  few,  who  believe  in  actions  as  well  as  in  words,  whose  views 
are  enlarged,'  whose  general  intelligence  and  personal  observation 
have  shown  to  them  the  great  and  good  results  which  have  been 
and  are  being  effected  by  similar  institutions  in  other  States,  by 
meeting  the  very  wants  there,  that  now  exist  in  our  own  State  ; 
and  who,  realizing  their  importance,  feel  a  deep  interest  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  prosperity  of  our  public  institutions  of  learning, 
and,  especially,  of  our  common  schools.  To  this  class  we  may 
look  with  hope,  for  an  answer,  that  shall  result  in  giving  to  us  an 
institution  so  imperatively  demanded  to  meet,  no  imaginary,  but 
a  real  want  in  our  system  of  common  school  education. 

It  is  our  duty,  nay,  privilege,  fellow-teachers,  to  labor  together, 
that  we  may  "  advance  the  standard  of  the  public  schools  of 
Maine,  and  perfect  her  school  system,"  and  if  together  and  in 
earnest,  our  labor  shall  not  be  in  vain.  r.  s. 
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For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

I  HA.VE  been  waiting  and  expecting  to  hear  from  others,  but 
finding  it  useless,  I  have  concluded  to  speak  for  one,  or  at  least 
vote  on  the  side  of  reform  and  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowl- 
edge. I  refer,  particularly,  to  a  State  Teachers'  Association,  and, 
if  practicable.  County  and  Town  Organizations  throughout  the 
State. 

Fellow- teachers,  I  believe  it  is  high  time  that  we  should  occupy 
that  position,  and  exercise  that  right  which  is  our  privilege  and  duty 
as  educators  of  the  pliant  and  immortal  mind.  We  have  an  edu- 
cational journal  permanently  established, — an  organ  that  claims 
our  support  and  enables  us,  by  the  interchange  of  thought  and 
mind,  to  derive  much  useful  and  desirable  information ;  yet  this 
is  not  enough.  The  "  Maine  Teacher^^  has  gone  forth  to  lead  the 
way  and  call  out  the  interests  and  purposes  of  popular  education, 
to  advance  the  standard  of  learning,  that  we  may  show  that  we 
are  not  far  behind  other  States,  and  can  be  recognized  as  having 
at  least  a  representation  in  the  affairs  of  education. 

Here  we  are,  scattered  over  the  State  from  Presque  Isle  to  Kit- 
tery,  from  Canada  to  the  ocean,  each  following  his  or  her  own  no- 
tions of  discipline  and  government,  year  after  year,  without  an 
expectation  of  change  or  improvement — isolated,  as  it  were,  and 
void  of  familiarity  or  unity. 

This  ought  not  to  be.  There  is  no  profession,  party,  sect,  or 
station,  that  needs  fraternal  sympathies,  familiarity,  assimilation, 
and  union,  as  ours.  Other  States  have  their  Teachers'  Associa- 
tions, and  why  may  not  we  ?  Other  States  admit  and  declare  the 
beneficial  results  of  such  organizations,  and  why  may  not  Maine  ? 
It  is  true  we  have  our  County  Conventions,  but  can  we  not  have 
more  ?  Do  they  meet  all  our  wants  ?  I  think  they  do  not.  Then 
let  us  have  a  State  Teachers''  Convention  and  organize  an  Associa- 
tion this  year,  that  we  may  be  represented  at  the  National  Con- 
vention at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  11th  of  August.  And,  as 
Bro.  Sawyer  remarks,  ("  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  ") 
.may  County  and  Town  Organizations  be  instituted,  which  will 
greatly  enhance  the  interest  and  efficiency  of  our  calling. 

I,  for  one,  am  for  progression, — the  union  of  sentiments  and 
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sympathies,  —  the  efficiency   and  permanency  of  our  profession. 
"  Union  is  strength."     Raise  the  banner.     Who  comes  next? 
Athens,  Feb.  11,  1859.  w.  ml. 


y  For  the  Maine  Teacher. 

TEACHING  GRAMMAR. 

What  is  English  Grammar?  We  all  know  that  it  is  the  art  of 
speaking  and  xoriting  the  English  language  correctly.  That  is 
the  proper  definition. 

Most  of  us  have  been  more  or  less  studying  and  teaching  this 
same  English  Grammar  for  a  number  of  years,  but  in  what  man- 
ner ?  Why,  we  have  '*  given  out"  and  repeated  lessons  from  our 
text-books — parsed  and  heard  others  parse.  We  have  analyzed, 
explained,  and  peculiarized  selections  from  our  best  authors  ;  and 
— what  else  ? — well,  that's  about  all  we  have  done.  This  is  the 
manner  in  which  we  study  and  teach  Grammar  in  the  majority  of 
our  common  schools. 

Here,  at  the  foundation,  is  a  grave  error  in  our  method  of  teach- 
ing Grammar.  It  is,  that  we  devote  too  much  time  to  the  exam- 
ination of  the  writings  of  others,  instead  of  composing  for  our- 
selves— parsing  and  analyzing  the  composition  of  others,  in  pref- 
erence, and  to  the  neglect  of  our  own. 

How  many  of  those  who  have  studied  Grammar  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  any  other 
except  the  common  school,  can,  after  leaving  school,  apply  any  of 
the  rules  and  principles  of  Grammar  which  they  have  studied  and 
learned  ?     Not  more  than  one  in  ten. 

There  is  no  other  science  studied  or  taught  in  our  common 
schools,  the  principles  of  which  do  not  oftener  receive  a  practical 
application.  This  should  not  be  so.  It  need  not  be  so.  The 
error  is  in  the  teaching.  Let  the  pupil  be  required  to  write  com- 
positions as  a  principal  and  indispensable  part  of  the  study  of 
Grammar,  and  the  error  will  be  avoided. 

The  more  I  have  occasion  to  read  the  writings  of  others,  and 
attempt  to  write  myself,  the  more  I  see  and  feel  the  need  of  a 
different  system  of  teaching  Grammar,  and  I  hope  some  competent 
pen  will  do  justice  to  this  subject  through  the  columns  of  the 
Teacher.  G.  e.  b. 

Belfast,  Feh.  4,  1859. 
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SCHOOL   STATISTICS. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  recent  report  which 
the  editor,  in  the  capacity  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 

has  submitted  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  are  here  given  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

A  Summary  of  Statistics  relating  to  the  Common  Schooh  oj  the  State,  for 

the  School  Year  ending  April  1,  1858. 

Number  of  towns  in  the  State,              -              -  -             394 

Number  of  towns  that  have  made  returns,              -  -      389 

Number  of  towns  that  have  made  no  returns,  -                  5 

Number  of  organized  plantations,               -             -  -        90 

Number  that  have  made  returns,          -             -  -               69 

Number  that  have  made  no  returns,            -             -  -        21 

Number  of  School  Districts,                  -             -  -          4,127 

Number  of  parts  of  Districts,        -             -             -  -       394 

Number  of  children  between  four  and  twenty-one 

years,  ------      240,739 

Number  of  Scholars  in  the  Summer  Schools,         -  132,182 

Average  number  in  the  Summer  Schools,          -  -      100,726 

Number  of  Scholars  in  the  Winter  Schools,           -  154,860 

Average  number  in  the  Winter  Schools,           -  -      122,430 

Mean  average  in  Summer  and  Winter  Schools,      -  111,028 
Ratio  of  mean  average  attendance  to  whole  number 

of  Scholars,              -             -             -             -  -              .49 

Number  of  Male  Teachers,             -             -        '     -  2,828 
Number  of  Female  Teachers,               .             _  -          4,506 
Average  wages  of  Male  Teachers  per  month,  exclu- 
sive of  board,                  -              -             -             -  $21,86 

Average  wages  of  Female  Teachers  per  week,  ex- 
clusive of  board,                  _             -             -  -          $2,13 
Average  length  of  all  the  Schools  for  the  year,  in 

weeks  and  tenths  of  a  week,                   -             -  -      19.9 
Amount  of  money  raised  by  tax  in  1857,  for  support 

of  Schools,              .            -             -             .  $402,761.11 

Amount  required  by  law,              -             -             .  $345,928.80 

Excess  over  amount  required  by  law,                -  $54,712.01 

Amount  received  from  State  School  funds,            -  $82,698.27 

Amount  received  from  local  funds,      -             -  $14,286.76 

Amount  expended  for  Private  Schools,     -              -  $26,581.56 
Amount  of  voluntary  contributions  for  the  support 

of  Private  and  prolonging  Public  Schools,  $16,572.91 

Amount  paid  to  School  Committees,         -             -  $14,060.08 
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Amount  of  Permanent  School  Fund,               -  $149,085.48 

Amount  of  bank  tax  distributed  June  1,  1858,      -  $75,116.80 

Number  of  School  Houses  built  the  past  year,  -              134 

Cost  of  the  same,              -             -             -             -  $66,739.00 
Aggregate  amount  expended  for  School  purposes 

the  past  year,  .  .  -  .  $623,699.69 
Number  of  good  School  Houses  in  the  State,  -  1,926 
Number  of  poor  School  Houses,  -  -  -  2,007 
Estimated  value  of  all  the  School  Houses,  $1,105,967,000 
Average  amount  of  School  money  raised  per  scholar,  $1,59 
Average  amount  received  from  the  State,  -  -  $0,34.8 
Average  amount  expended  for  Private  Schools,  -  $0,23.8 
Total  average  per  scholar,  -  -  -  -  $2,17.6 
Population  of  the  State  in  1850,  -  -  580,308 
Valuation  of  the  State  in  1850,  -  -  $98,900,127 
Number  of  towns  that  raised  60  cents  per  inhabit- 
ant, as  required  by  law,  -  -  -  -  324 
Number  that  raised  less,  -  -  _  -  65 
Per  centage  of  valuation  of  1850  appropriated  to 

Common  Schools,  in  mills  and  tenths  of  a  mill,  -        4.1 

Number  of  towns  that  raised  $4,  and  less,  per  scholar,  1 

Number  that  raised  $3,  and  less  than  $1,        -  -             -    3 

Number  that  raised  $2,  and  less  than  $3,              -  -         33 

Number  that  raised  $1,  and  less  than  $2,        -  -              344 

Number  that  raised  less  than  $1,                -             -  -           7 


#(lil0i[ial  S^^aiitmpi 


MAINE  TEACHER.— VOL.  H. 

On  the  10th  of  May  next,  we  shall  issue  the  first  number  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  Maine  Teacher ,  if  the  teachers  of  the 
State  say  the  word  by  sending  in  their  subscriptions  prior  to  that 
time.  We  wish  to  commence  the  volume  with  two  thousand  sub- 
scribers upon  our  books — and  cannot  start  with  less  than  twelve 
hundred.  If  the  present  subscribers  will  send  in  their  own  names, 
and  act  as  agents  among  their  associates,  the  work  will  be  done, 
It  is  left  for  them  to  decide  the  matter.  The  Teacher  has  not 
been  what  we  could  have  wished  it,  but  it  has  still  done  great 
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good.  The  next  volume  shall  be  of  increased  value.  We  pro- 
pose to  place  the  mathematical  department  under  the  charge  of  an 
associate  editor,  who  will  give  prompt  and  efficient  attention  to 
it.  A  grammatical  department  will  be  added,  and  also  an  official 
department  in  which  the  school  laws  of  the  State  will  be  referred 
to,  and  in  which  we  shall  answer  questions  concerning  them. 
The  following  terms,  invariably  in  advance,  will  be  observed  : — 
One  copy,  -         -         -         -         $1  00  per  annum. 

Three  copies,  -         -         -         -      2  70  *'         " 

Five  copies,       -         -         -         -  4  25   "         " 

Six  copies,  -         -        -        -       5  00  "         ** 

Ten  copies,        -         -         -         -  8  00   •'         ** 

Fifteen, 12  00  " 

Twenty  copies,  -         -         -         16  00   "         " 

Any  person  forwarding  the  names  of  ten  subscribers  and  $S  00 
shall  receive  one  copy  gratis. 

The  publication  of  the  Teacher  imposes  a  great  amount  of  labor 
and  care  upon  us,  but  we  are  willing  to  bear  it  for  the  good  of  the 
cause.  We  should  be  glad  to  give  up  the  task  to  any  one.  Will 
not  our  subscribers  send  in  their  names  at  once,  and  such  of  their 
fellow  teachers  as  will  aid  in  the  work  of  diffusing  intelligence 
among  the  people  upon  a  subject  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
highest  interests  of  the  State  ?  In  the  April  number  we  shall  be 
able  to  state  the  number  of  names  received  for  the  second  volume. 


STATE   TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

In  absence  of  any  invitation  to  the  contrary,  we  will  invite 
the  teachers  of  the  State,  whether  in  our  colleges,  seminaries, 
academies,  or  public  schools,  to  meet  at  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools  at  the  State  House  in  Augusta,  on 
Wednesday,  March  23d,  1859,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  State  Teachers'  Association  by  the  adoption  of  a  consti- 
tution and  choice  of  officers.  It  will  be  desirable  to  fix  upon  the 
time  for  the  first  annual  meeting  and  the  place.  Will  teacheis 
who  favor  this  movement,  but  cannot  attend  this  preliminary 
meeting,  send  in  their  names  as  members,  and  their  views  upon 
the  general  question  or  any  of  the  subjects  that  should  come  un- 
der discussion  ?  Teachers  of  Maine  !  The  time  has  come  for 
such  an  association,  and  let  us  do  our  duty. 
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MATHEMATICAL. 
SOLUTIONS. 

Solution  of  Questeon  10.     H.  T.  B.,  of  North  Prospect, 
furnishes  the  following  rule  and  solution  : 

Rule — Divide  four  times  the  area  of  a  triangle  by  the  sum  of 
its  sides,  and  the  quotient  will  equal  the  diameter  of  an  inscribe  d 
circle. 

Areaz=79.5.  79.5X4=318.  Sides  of  triangle,  10+16+18=44 
318—44=7+  rods.— Ans. 

J.  T.  P.,  A.  E.  B.,  A.  R.  D.,  S.  Littlefield,  of  Wis.,  and  M.  A. 
G.,  of  Bingham,  give  the  same  answer. 

Solution  OF  Question  11,  by  H.McL.  12X12=144.  6X6 
=36.  144 — 36=108.  ^101"=  10. 392  +  rzz  altitude  of  each 
of  the  four  sides,  f  of  10.392=6.928+  =the  distance  from 
each  corner  of  the  block  to  the  point  where  the  ball  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  outside.  12X12=144.  6.928X6.928=47.997184. 
144— 47.997184z=96.002816V96.oo28  16  =9.767+  =the  alti- 
tude of  the  block,  or  the  distance  from  each  corner  to  a  point 
equidistant  from  the  other  three  corners.  By  a  similarity  of  tri- 
angles, 9.797:3.464  :  :  6.928  :  2.449+  =:semi- diameter  of  the 
sphere.     Hence,  2.449X2=4.89+  feet.— Ans. 

M.  A.  G,,  of  Bingham,  gives  the  same  answer.  Likewise,  A. 
R.  D.,  A.  E.  B.,  S.  Littlefield,  and  Pedro. 

Solution  of  Question  12  by  H.  T.  B.,  W.  McL.,  A.  R.  D., 
S.  Littlefield,  and  Pedro.  160-^2=80.  80-J-.785398=101.- 
8807+.     Vioi-ssoT  =10.09+.     Ans. 

Solution  of  Question  13  by  S.  Littlefield.  Draw  a  line  A  B 
representing  the  radius  of  the  pond.  Draw  a  line  A  C,  represent- 
ing the  tree  standing.  Draw  a  line  B  C,  completing  the  triangle 
ABC.  Mark  the  middle  of  B  C,  F,  and  from  F  draw  a  line  at 
right  angles  with  B  C  intersecting  A  C,  marking  the  point  of  in- 
tersection D.  D  is  evidently  the  place  where  the  tree  must  be 
cut,  for  drawing  the  D  B  the  triangle  is  isosceles,  D  B  or  D  C  rep- 
resenting the  severed  part  of  the  tree. 

To  find  the  value  of  these  lines.  Draw  a  line  from  B  falling 
upon  A  C  at  right  angles,  marking  the  point  of  intersection  E. 
The  right-angled  triangle  A  E  B  is  evidently  half  an  equilateral 
triangle,  whose  side  is  30  feet  ;  therefore  A  E  is  15  feet  and  B  E 

=^302 15^=^^675    ^66^-  -^  ^ — -^  E=C  E=35  feet,   a/^j^z 

+C  E2=V  675+1225=\/l900=B  C.      Now  by  similarity   of 
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triangles  C  E  :  B  C  :  :  C  F  :  C  D,  i.  e.  35  :  \/l900  •  •  VH^ . 
^   :27|=part  severed.     50— 27^=22f   feet. — Ana.      Similarly  is 
found  the  answer  according  to  the  second  condition  to  be  12^ 
feet. 

W.  McL.  furnishes  the  same  answer ;  but  W.  H.  Harvey  gives 
19.8  and  10.66  as  the  answer,  and  Pedro,  24.6563  and  14.4847. 

Solution  op  Question  14  by  S.  Littlefield.  To  find  the  height 
of  the  segment  of  the  globe  whose  surface  is  within  the  compass 
of  vision,  denote  the  place  of  the  eye  by  A,  the  limit  of  vision  by 
B,  the  center  of  the  earth  by  C.  Draw  lines  forming  the  right 
angled  triangle  ABC.  Draw  a  line  from  B  falling  upon  A  C  at 
•  right  angles,  marking  the  point  of  intersection  D.  Mark  the  in- 
tersection of  the  line  A  C  with  the  earth's  surface  E.  E  D  is 
evidently  the  height  of  the  segment. 

Now  AC:BC::BC:DCandB  C— D  C=iE  D. 

Let  Ri=radius  of  the  earth. 

ThenR+12:R:  :R:DEor       ^^     =D  E. 
^  R+12 

But  _?L_  =R— 12+  — 
R+12  '     R 

144 
Therefore  1 2— -I^I.=height  of  the  segment. 
R 

Rr=:21008452.5+  feet. 

1  44 

12— tZS =11.999993146+  feet=iheight  of  segment. 

21008452.5       ~  i  &  o 

Multiplying  the  height  of  segment  by  circle  of  the  earth  we  have 

11.9999931456X132000000       „.oaq  ai  *;^  i    on.^o       a„o 
2 zz:36363.6155+  acres.     Ans. 

272.25X160 
A.  E.  B.  and  A.  R.  Dyer  give  the  same  answer,     Pedro  gives 
29574.309. 

Answer  to  Question  15.  Pedro  has  sent  us  a  very  ingenious 
solution  to  this  question,  but  as  we  cannot  present  the  accompany- 
ing figure,  "we  will  simply  give  the  answer,  which  is  as  follows  : 
The  sun  shines  continually  on  43' — 50"  more  than  one-half  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

QUESTIONS. 

Question  21.  A  farmer  has  a  piece  of  land  50  rods  long,  20 
rods  wide  at  one  end  and  1 0  at  the  other.  In  ploughing  it,  he 
turns  a  furrow  of  uniform  width  from  each  side  and  end.     Re- 
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quired  the  width  of  the  narrow  end  when  the  wide  end  is  reduced 
to  10  rods  in  width.  w.  l.  h. 

Question"  22.  A  tower  stands  beside  a  river  with  its  summit 
20  feet  above  the  water,  and  one  foot  further  from  the  opposite 
shore  than  its  base.     Ilequired  the  width  of  the  river,     z.  l.  p. 


"Will  A.  E.  B.  give  us  an  explanation  of  the  rule  for  finding  the 
Least  Common  Multiple,  on  the  same  principle,  or  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  of  his  illustration  of  the  Greatest  Common  Divi- 
sor ?  F.  s. 

Number  11  of  the  Teacher  will  contain  solutions  of  all  ques- 
tions appearing  before  the  present  Number.  The  May  Number, 
which  closes  the  volume,  will  contain  solutions  of  all  questions 
prior  to  that  time. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


The  School  Teacher's  Library  (Seven  Volumes.)    Dedicated  to  the  Teachers 
of  the  United  States.    By  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  51  and  53,  John  Street,  N.  Y. 

Volume  1.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching:  or  the  Motives 
of  Good  School  Keeping,  by  David  P.  Page,  A.  M.,  late  Princi- 
pal of  the  New  York  State  Normal  School.  The  following  sub- 
jects, which  are  treated  in  a  mas  terly  manner,  will  show  the  value 
of  the  work :  The  Spirit  of  the  Teacher  ;  His  Responsibility, 
Habits,  and  Literary  Qualifications ;  Right  Views  of  Education  ; 
Right  Modes  of  Teaching  ;  Conducting  Recitations  ;  Exciting  an 
Interest  in  Study  ;  The  Rewards  of  the  Teacher. 

2.  ThQ  Teacher  and  the  Parent,  by  Charles  Northend,  A.  M. 
Containing,  among  others,  a  clear  and  happy  discussion  of  the 
following  topics  :  Means  of  Improvemeut ;  Teaching  ;  Discipline; 
Means  of  Interesting  Pupils  and  Parents  ;  Moral  Instruction ; 
Neatness ;  Order ;  Self-Control  ;  Primary  Schools  ;  Lessons  and 
Recitations. 

3.  American  Education.  Its  Principles  and  Elements.  Dedi- 
cated to  the  Teachers  of  the  United  States.  By  Edward  D.  Mans- 
field. 4.  The  Means  and  Ends  of  Universal  Education.  By  Ira 
Mayhew,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
State  of  Michigan.     5.  American  Institutions  and  their  Influence.  * 
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By  Alexis  De  Tocqueville.  With  Notes  by  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer. 
6.  Davis^  Logic  of  Mathematics.  By  Charles  Davis,  LL.  D.  7. 
School  Amusements :  or  How  to  Make  the  School  Interesting.  By 
N.  W.  Taylor  Root,  with  the  following  table  of  contents :  Every 
Teacher  his  own  Drill  Master  ;  Gymnastics  ;  School  Management. 
These  volumes  have  a  uniform  binding,  and  would  grace  the  libra- 
ry of  any  person.  Their  value  cannot  be  computed.  We  wish 
the  State  would  put  them  into  the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  Maine. 
They  are  as  much  needed  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  teachers  as 
a  law  library  to  the  lawyer.  We  earnestly  recommend  them. 
They  are  offered  at  $1.25    er  volume. 

Book  Keeping.  Adapted  to  Payson,  Dunton,  and  Scribner's  Combined  System  of 
Penmanship.  By  L.  B.  Hanaford  and  J.  W.  Payson,  Principals  of  the  Boston 
Mercantile  Academy.    Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co. 

There  are  three  editions  of  the  above  work;  one  designed  for 
Common  Schools,  one  for  Schools  and  Academies,  and  one  for 
High  Schools  and  Academies.  They  are  all  admirably  adapted  to 
their  intended  use,  and  prepared  with  decided  taste.  The  pen- 
manship is  beautiful  because  plain  and  business-like.  This  branch 
of  education  is  shamefully  neglected.  Their  books,  with  the  ac- 
companying blanks,  are  cheerfully  recommended  to  teachers  and 
committees.  The  Text-Book  for  Common  Schools  is  furnished  at 
40  cents,  and  the  blank-books  for  25  cents. 

The  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge  for  the  Year. 
1859.    Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co. 

We  are  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  publishers  for  a  copy  of  this 
publication.  It  reflects  great  credit  upon  its  accomplished  author 
and  enterprising  publishers.  It  is  an  honor  to  our  country,  and  is 
indeed  a  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge  concerning  every  de- 
partment of  the  State  and  General  Governments.  No  one  could 
fail  to  regard  it  as  indispensable  who  should  become  acquainted 
with  its  contents.     Educational  Statistics  are  worth  its  price. 

The  New  York  Teacher:  February,  1859.    Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  February  number  of  this  excellent  journal,  in  no  way  sur- 
passed by  any  educational  monthly  in  the  United  States,  contains 
sixty-four  pages,  and  is  worth  more  than  the  price  for  an  entire  year. 
It  is  an  honor  even  to  the  Empire  State,   and   must  receive  the 
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heartiest  support  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  throughout 
the  State. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Receipts. — We  acknowledge  payment  for  the  first  volume  of 
the  following  subscribers  :  H.  W.  Haywood,  Sarah  M.  Clark,  N.  E. 
Brown,  J.  P.  Moor,  Sidney ;  Abbie  S.  Barnard,  San  Francisco  ;  Geo. 
M.  Gage,  Manchester  ;  Hannah  P.  Hinkley,  Vernon — what  State  ? 
Hannah  W.  Jones,  N.  Newcastle  ;  J.  H.  Hanson,  M.  Woolson, 
M.  Pickering,  E.  Wentworth,  F.  Staples,  Abbie  M.  Bailey,  Caro- 
line Briggs,  Sarah  E.  Currier,  Angelina  A.  Small,  Harriet  Larra- 
bee,  Lucinda  N.  Norton,  Louisa  0.  Proctor,  Mary  J.  W.  Pennell, 
Emily  J.  Gray,  Mary  E.  Barbour,  Cordelia  A.  Hasty,  Sarah  E. 
Evans,  Mary  O.  Mason,  Sarah  S.  Moulton,  Sarah  J.  Tukey,  Susan 
Kingsbury,  Ellen  G.  Carey,  Emily  J.  Leavitt,  Jane  Haines,  Eliza- 
beth Millett,  A.  M.  Carlton,  Sarah  E.  Garvin,  Harriet  H.  Hubbs, 
Mary  E.  McKenney,  Charlotte  Putney,  Margaret  Sawyer,  G.  P. 
White,  J.  Johnson,  T.  L.  Harvey,  J.  F.  Elder,  of  Portland  ; 
Winslow  Hawkes,  Westbrook  ;  Eliza  P.  Hill,  Naples  ;  Chas.  W. 
Deering,  Saco  ;  Sch.  Com.,  Cape  Elizabeth  ;  Rose  Morgan,  New 
Gloucester. 

We  have  received  the  subscriptions  for  all  our  subscribers  ex- 
cept from  one  or  more  receiving  the  Teacher  at  each  of  the  follow- 
ing post  offices  ;  viz.  Auburn,  Alfred,  Alna,  Byron,  Bethel,  Blue- 
hill,  Belfast,  Baring,  Bridgton  Center,  Bath,  Biddeford,  Bruns- 
wick, Bangor,  Cutler,  Corinna,  Canton  Mills,  Calais,  Columbus, 
O.,  Casco,  China,  Cape  Elizabeth,  Detroit,  Dixfield,  Dover,  Dam- 
ariscotta  Mills,  E.  Hebron,  Exeter,  E.  Windham,  Edgecomb,  E. 
Palermo,  E.  Dixfield,  E.  Wilton,  Freeman,  Fayette,  Farmington, 
Freedom,  Fremont,  Hebron,  Hiram,  Hartland,  Hunter's  Mills, 
Hampden,  Hope,  Kent's  Hill,  Kendall's  Mills,  Kennebunkport, 
Limington,  Livermore  Falls,  Lyman  Center,  Litchfield  Corner, 
Lagrange,  Lewiston,  Milton  Mills,  N.  H.,  Montville,  N.  Wood- 
ville,  Nickatou,  New  York,  N.  Paris,  N.  Albany,  Naples,  New- 
castle, N.  Wayne,  N.  Jay,  N.  Sidney,  Portland,  Packard's  Book- 
store, Poland,  Ripley,  Rockport,  S.  Parsonsfield,  Sullivan,  S.  Lib- 
erty, Stockton,  Sidney,  S.  Sebec,  S.  China,  Swanville,  Turner, 
Vassalboro',  Wells  Depot,  W.  Auburn,  Waterville,  W.  Water- 
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ville,  Wayne,  Wilton,  Windham,  Sheepscot  Bridge,  N.  Vassal- 
boro'.  One  hundred  and  thirty  have  not  paid.  Will  they  not  do 
80  at  once,  and  thus  encourage  the  publication  ot  a  second  volume  ? 

HoLBRooK  School  Apparatus  Company. — This  Company 
does  business  at  No.  413,  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  still  makes  some 
of  the  best  school  apparatus  to  be  found  in  the  country.  Much 
greater  success  would  attend  the  teaching  of  many  subjects  in  school 
were  it  accompanied  with  illustrations.  They  have  just  completed 
a  new  eight-inch  terrestrial  globe,  which  should  find  a  place  in 
every  school  in  the  State.  Circulars  will  be  sent  free  to  school 
officers  and  teachers. 

School  Furniture  Works. — We  call  attention  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  Joseph  L.  Ross,  Manufacturer  of  School  Furniture. 
He  is  constantly  answering  orders  from  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  constantly  improving  his  already  unsurpassed  furniture. 
Districts  and  cities  will  find  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Ross  fur- 
nishing the  best  and  most  improved  articles.  His  illustrated  cat- 
alogue, which  he  sends  free,  gives  a  price  of  all  the  most  desirable 
pieces  of  furniture. 

Back  Numbers. — Will  those  who  have  not  received  all  the  back 
numbers  to  which  they  are  entitled,  please  inform  us,  and  they  shall 
be  supplied.  We  have  been  so  much  occupied  for  the  last  two  or 
three  months  that  we  may  have  neglected  this  matter  of  back 
numbers. 

Contributions. — The  present  issue  contains  a  larger  number 
of  original  articles  than  any  other.  Our  hopes  are  greatly  in- 
creased.    The  future  will  be  brighter  than  the  past. 

Any  Teacher  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  last  Annual  Report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  by  forwarding  six  cents 
in  postage  stamps  to  the  editor  of  the  Teacher, 
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VOL.1.  J^T>TIX1L,,    1850-  NO.  11. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  work  of  education  is  by  no  means  complete  wlien  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  and  powers  alone  are  drawn  out  and  disciplin- 
ed. This  may  have  been  accomplished  with  the  highest  exhibitions 
of  intelligence  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  educator.  He  may 
have  displayed  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  powers  to  be  edu- 
cated, the  order  and  succession  to  be  observed,  as  well  as  the 
course  of  studies.  The  mind,  in  its  perceptions  of  truth  and  de- 
ductions drawn  therefrom,  may  claim  our  admiration  for  its  bril- 
liancy and  strength.  But  while  this  mental  trainiug  has  been 
progressing,  other  parts  of  the  student's  nature  have  claimed  at- 
tention. Man  has  a  physical,  mental,  and  moral  nature,  and  so 
dependent  are  these,  one  upon  the  other,  that  if  one  suffers,  the 
others  suffer  with  it.  A  symmetrical  education  demands  the 
proper  development  and  culture  of  all  three.  This  can  only  be 
attained  in  their  due  and  proper  exercise,  for  exercise  is  a  primal 
law  of  our  being.  The  possession  of  these  natures  proclaims  an 
intended  purpose,  and  in  their  united  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment do  we  find  this  purpose  displayed  in  characters  of  beauty 
and  power.  What  would  Washington's  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  have  availed  his  country,  unless  the  manly  strength,  the 
frame  of  iron  had  been  added  ?  A  good  man  he  might  have  been, 
a  patriot  he  surely  would  have  been  ;  but  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try, never  !  The  soul  that  trusted  in  God,  the  conscience  that  felt 
the  omnipotence  of  justice  and  right,  the  heart  that  beat  for  his 
country's  weal  alone,  the  mind  that  thought  out  her  freedom,  was 
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upborne  by  the  body  that  knew  no  fatigue,  by  the  nerves  that 
knew  not  how  to  tremble.  Washington  had  to  endure  physical 
fatigue  enough  to  have  killed  three  ordinary  men,  and  how  well 
did  his  youth  prepare  him  for  a  life  of  protracted  toil.  Hear  his 
biographer,  Irving  :  "  He  was  a  self- disciplinarian  in  physical  as 
well  as  mental  matters,  and  practiced  himself  in  all  kinds  of  ath- 
letic exercises,  such  as  running,  leaping,  pitching  quoits,  and  toss- 
ing bars.  His  frame,  even  in  infancy,  had  been  large  and  powerful, 
and  he  now  excelled  most  of  his  playmates  in  contests  of  agility 
and  strength.  As  a  proof  of  his  muscular  powers,  a  place  is  still 
pointed  out  at  Fredericksburg,  near  the  lower  ferry,  where,  when 
a  boy,  he  threw  a  stone  across  the  river.  In  horsemanship,  too, 
he  already  excelled,  and  was  ready  to  back,  and  able  to  manage 
the  most  fiery  steed." 

Other  illustrations  could  be  given,  but  it  needs  neither  these 
nor  arguments  to  show  that  the  subject  under  consideration  de- 
serves the  thoughtful  attention  of  every  class  of  society.  That 
the  laws  of  our  physical  being  are  violated  in  the  family,  in  socie- 
ty through  her  customs,  and  the  school,  we  have  only  to  witness 
the  curved  spines,  rounded  shoulders,  contracted  chests,  the  pallor, 
premature  weakness  and  death,  which  everywhere  meet  our  gaze. 
These  bodily  forces,  intended  for  high  and  holy  purposes,  must 
continue,  undiminished  by  abuse,  else  that  spiritual  force,  the 
mind,  be  robbed  of  her  intended  assistance.  The  laws  of  health 
must  be  preserved  in  the  school,  or  it  fails  to  fulfil  its  noble  func- 
tions. Here  the  young  are  to  be  fitted  for  life,  its  labors,  its  toils, 
its  struggles  with  nature  and  her  laws^  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the 
laws  and  government  of  society,  and  the  duties  of  religion.  To 
this  end,  the  location  of  the  school-house  at  a  sufficient  remove 
from  swamps,  marshes,  or  stagnant  water,  from  the  vicinity  of  de- 
caying vegetable  or  animal  matter,  its  construction,  the  size  and 
height  of  the  room,  and  the  means  and  appliances  of  ventilation, 
become  vitally  important  questions.  They  will  conduce,  if  duly 
regarded,  to  give  the  glow  and  beauty  of  health,  a  buoyancy  of 
spirit,  an  elasticity  of  mind,  without  which,  all  study  is  a  burden, 
neither  kindling  nor  keeping  alive  a  single  spark  of  intellectual 
fire.  The  formation  of  many  diseases  which  are  carried  through 
life  or  give  a  premature  death  to  their  possessor,  is  laid  in  the 
school-room.  The  poisoned  air  is  allowed  no  escape,  and  the  subtle 
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agent  does  its  work.  Another  source  of  injury  to  the  health  of 
scholars,  is  the  long  and  continuous  confinement  to  which  they  are 
subjected.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  youngest  members  of 
the  school.  The  growing  limbs  of  such  should  not  be  cramped  or 
kept  in  one  position  for  a  length  of  time.  They  call  for  relaxa- 
tion, and  hence  smaller  scholars  need  oftener  and  longer  recesses. 
Children  from  four  to  eight  years  of  age,  if  in  the  school  at  all,  can- 
not study  and  very  naturally  will  not.  Motion  and  not  rest,  is  their 
"  destined  end  and  way."  Let  an  occasional  recall  to  their  reading 
and  spelling  be  required,  and  then  let  them  have  their  sports  and 
plays,  drinking  in  the  pure  air,  God's  best  medicine.  Committees 
and  parents  strangely  err  when  they  suppose  that  the  mental 
growth  of  any  scholar  depends  upon  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  mind  applies  itself  to  the  lesson.  A  protracted  confine- 
ment to  study  and  a  consequent  physical  exhaustion  drag  down  the 
mind  by  the  strong  cord  of  sympathy.  The  single  effort,  though  but 
for  a  moment,  will  secure  the  greatest  concentration  and  discipline 
of  the  mental  faculties,  when  aided  by  the  harmonious  action  of 
the  other  parts  of  our  complex  being.  I  regard  it  a  duty  to  al- 
lude to  a  practice,  found  in  many  of  our  primary  schools,  which 
has  a  bearing  upon  this  subject.  Many  teachers  allow  their  schol- 
ars to  read  while  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  this  is  frequently  seen 
with  very  small  children.  It  is  no  wonder  that  all  the  younger 
members  of  a  school  have  become  more  or  less  round  shouldered 
in  a  single  term.  While  in  a  sitting  posture,  the  head  is  brought 
forward  and  downward,  till  the  spine  forms  a  perfect  curve.  The 
standing,  erect  position  is  always  the  correct  one  in  the  reading 
exercise  for  every  member  of  the  school,  and  in  every  exercise  for 
the  younger.  Without  extending  the  discussion  of  this  inter- 
esting topic,  parents  are  particularly  invited  to  look  well  to  the 
physical  education  of  their  children.  The  different  sports  of  the 
year,  such  as  fishing,  gunning,  leaping,  jumping,  throwing  quoits, 
the  bat  and  ball,  coasting  and  skating,  should  not  be  frowned 
upon.  They  have  a  two-fold  use  ;  they  bring  out  the  bodily  pow- 
ers, and  turn  the  mind  from  idle  and  vicious  habits.  The  daughter 
had  better  roam  the  forests,  coast  the  hill,  or  bind  the  skates  to 
her  feet,  than  drink  in  the  poisoned  air  of  the  heated  room. 
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For  tlie  Maine  Teacher. 
THINKING:  THE  CONTEST. 

Were  I  to  commence  my  studies  again,  I  would  first  of  all  be 
taught  how  to  think.  I  would  not  seek  first  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  but  the  means  of  attaining  knowledge.  I  believe  we 
may  be  taught  how  to  think  just  as  well  as  taught  how  to  read  a 
lesson  or  to  write  a  copy.  There  are  means,  too,  well  adapted,  I 
believe,  to  this  end  ;  and  though  I  would  not  assume  the  place  to 
say  what  they  are,  I  would,  as  one  among  the  many,  offer  a  sug- 
gestion. If  the  mind  were  a  sack  which  filled  is  enough,  and  all 
we  can  do,  perhaps  it  were  well  to  fill  it  at  once,  and  be  satisfied. 
But  if  it  is  not,  let  us  pause  and  consider. 

We  somewhere  read  that  an  ancient  scholar  was  asked  how  a 
learned  man  differs  from  an  unlearned.  He  answered,  '*  The  one 
can  think,  and  the  other  cannot.^'  Nothing  is  more  true.  Friend, 
try  it.  See  how  long  you  can  think  tota  mente  of  any  one  thing 
you  may  choose.  If  five  minutes,  with  a  forgetfulness  of  other 
things  which  do  not  concern  it,  you  can  do  what  the  most  can  not 
do.  If  you  can  do  it,  we  say  the  means  of  attaining  knowledge 
are  becoming  yours.  When  the  management  and  application  of 
the  mind  are  ours,  we  have  the  philosopher's  stone.  Abstraction 
and  concentration  are  the  scholar's  ax  and  plow,  and  the  mind  is 
a  wilderness  in  proportion  as  their  use  is  wanting.  It  is  vain  to 
attempt  to  cultivate  without  the  implements  of  cultivation.  The 
young  scholar  is  a  pioneer  in  knowledge,  and  his  ax  and  plow 
must  be  by  his  side  ;  he  must  use  them,  nay,  depend  upon  them, 
as  the  real  pioneer,  else  expect  that  labor  will  be  fruitless.  The 
pains  of  making  them  the  best  possible  will  be  recompensed  by  a 
more  extended  field  and  more  bountiful  harvest.  When  we  can 
draw  the  mind  from  what  it  would  seek,  and  center  it  upon  what 
we  may  choose,  we  have  a  means  of  attaining  knowledge.  The 
great  aim  of  the  scholar  is  accomplished.  We  have  an  aqueduct 
to  the  ocean  of  knowledge  :  without  it  we  draw  by  the  bucket- 
ful. In  a  word,  abstraction  and  concentration  are  discipline  ;  and 
discipline  is  power  to  think.  Thinking  is  the  great  thing  to  be 
acquired.  Thought  is  everything.  God  thought  of  a  world — he 
spake  J  and  it  was  done.  The  stars  are  thoughts  of  our  Heavenly 
Father.  Ships  upon  the  sea  are  a  thought  of  man.  The  tele- 
graph is  only  a  tangible  thought. 
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We  should  acquire  this  power  of  thinking  in  the  morning  of 
life.  We  see  many  thoughtless  children — only  here  and  there 
a  thoughtful  one.     Why  ?     They  have  not  been  taught  to  think. 

Let  us  visit  a  school.  We  enter — the  scholars  are  before  us. 
Look  !  See  that  scholar  there,  laboring  like  Cyclops  over  that 
example  in  arithmetic.  See  him !  almost  angry  !  the  pencil  grates 
on  the  slate.  Ah  !  he  fails — he  has  given  up.  Discouraged,  and 
why  ?  The  answer  is  obvious  :  he  wa^  performing  physically  a 
mental  operation.  He  had  not  thought — he  had  not  looked  be- 
fore he  leaped,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  mire.  Had  he  known 
what  was  proposed  in  the  question — had  he  understood  it  before 
he  commenced  to  perform  it,  he  would  have  found  no  trouble. 
A  train  of  reasoning  in  an  example  may  be  likened  to  a  path 
through  a  forest ;  once  seen,  it  is  easily  kept :  once  lost,  or  never 
known,  our  destination  is  uncertain.  We  may  come  out  right, 
but  it  is  an  accident.  We  are  on  uncertain  ground  when  out  of 
the  path.  The  best  way  is  to  know  it  and  to  keep  it ;  our  pro- 
gress, then,  is  sure  and  rapid. 

But  how  shall  we  make  thinkers  ?  Yes,  how  shall  our  scholars 
be  taught  to  think  ?  Is  it  by  telling  our  pupils  facts  ?  No.  Is 
it  by  keeping  them  drilling  on  arithmetic  ?  No.  Is  it  by  teach- 
ing them  geography  and  grammar  ?  No.  These  will  never  do  it. 
What  then  ?  We  only  make  a  suggestion.  As  soon  as  the  pu- 
pil undsrstarids  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  let  him  take 
a  work  on  the  Elements  of  Geometry,  and  soon  after,  a  work  on 
the  Elements  of  Algebra.  Why  ?  Because,  first,  geometry  is, 
per  se,  quite  as  easy  a  science  as  arithmetic,  and  as  diagrams  ac- 
company each  problem,  the  enunciation  is  often  made  evident 
without  a  demonstration.  Now,  as  arithmetical  questions  are  re 
solved  by  the  reason  alone,  geometry  must  be  easier  for  the  pupil 
than   arithmetic,  since  here  the  eye  acts  with  and  aids  the  reason. 

And  secondly,  geometrical  reasoning  is,  if  possible,  more  logi- 
cal, and  certainly  more  uniform  than  arithmetical,  and  in  point 
of  rigidnsss,  has  no  superior.  Then  geometry,  being  easier  for 
the  pupil  than  arithmetic — its  reasoning  more  logical  and  uniform 
— we  say  should  precede  it.  Children  should  study  geometry  at 
an  early  age,  before  they  attempt  to  master  the  arithmetic.  "  But 
you  do  not  mean  to  apply  this  to  children  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  perhaps  younger  ?  "     Yes,  we  do.     Let  geometry  come 
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before  the  completion  of  the  arithmetic — no  matter  how  early, 
since  it  is  easier  to  comprehend.  Especially  of  our  High  Schools 
we  would  hail  the  era  when  over  the  door  of  each  were  written  : 
Let  no  one  ignorant  of  geometry  enter  here.  Algebra  should  ac- 
coinpany  or  immediately  follow  geometry.  If  you  have  ever  seen 
a  scholar  educated  thus,  you  have  seen  one  eminently  superior  to 
the  common-school  scholar  taught  by  the  present  common- school 
system.  Familiar  Science  and  Mental  Philosophy  we  would  place 
among  the  first  branches  of  study  which  rapidly  develop  the 
thinking  faculties.  They  should  be  the  companions  of  the  scholar 
of  the  High  School  till  mastered  or  made  familiar. 

Watts  on  the  Mind  is  an  excellent  text  book.  Wayland  should 
be  read  at  the  same  time.  We  would  be  explicit  on  this  point. 
We  believe  that  scholars  would  better  deserve  the  name  if  they 
would  think  more.  I  believe  that  the  fault  may  be  remedied  by 
the  use  of  proper  text  books.  A  text  book  that  does  the  schol- 
ar's thinking  is  a  nuisance.  That  text  book  which  makes  the  scholar 
think  the  most  is  the  best  one,  and  the  one  we  should  introduce. 
Scholars  should  think.  Thought,  like  a  fixed  star,  is  luminous  ; 
and  the  nearer  we  approach  it,  the  more  light  we  receive.  It 
makes  clear  what  it  shines  upon  ;  but  a  thoughtless  mind  is  a 
sunless  universe. 

I  am  teaching  a  school  of  one  hundred  scholars,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  most  of  the  works  mentioned  has  called  forth  these  re- 
marks. I  have  kind  and  affectionate  pupils,  but  not  a  half  dozen 
thinkers  among  the  whole.  I  have  but  few  who  go  along  with- 
out difficulty — nay,  scarcely  one.  And  why  r  Because  they  do 
not  think.  One  thought  of  a  scholar  is  worth  more  for  him  than 
a  bookful  of  explanations.  Where  the  two  are  combined,  obsta- 
cles are  strangers,  and  are  seldom  if  ever  met.  I  say  that  think- 
ing constitutes  scholarship.  A  man  is  a  scholar  just  so  far  forth 
as  he  can  think,  and  no  farther.  A  thoughtful  scholar  is  easily 
discerned  ;  his  mind  is  orderly,  his  books  are  neat  and  in  their 
places.  Of  these  among  my  hundred,  I  have  but  few.  I  had  al- 
most said,  none.  But  if  I  have  tried  to  do  anything — or  if  I  now 
try  to  do  anything  for  my  pupils — it  is  to  cultivate  the  mind  by 
thinking.  My  policy  is  not  so  much  to  say  this  and  that  are  so, 
as  it  is  to  ask  them  if  it  is  so  and  so.  And  they  can  answer  if 
they  think  ;  if  not,  they  guess.     A  teacher  who  does  his  scholar's 
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thinking  is  no  teacher  at  all ;  and  the  scholar  who  will  suflfer  this 
is  no  scholar  at  all. 

To  caltivate  the  power  of  thinking  among  my  scholars,  I  pro- 
posed a  mental  operation  which  I  hoped  might  be  useful.  Think- 
ing was  the  greatest  element  of  it.  The  greatest  thinker  was 
sure  to  be  victor.  It  was  to  find  the  permutations  of  the  cardi- 
nal numbers,  one,  two,  three,  four,  etc.,  up  as  far  as  possible. 
Thus  the  permutations  of  the  first  two  are  two  ;  of  the  first  three, 
six  ;  of  the  first  four,  twenty-four  ;  of  the  first  five,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  ;  and  so  on.  The  one  who  could  carry  the  multipli- 
cation to  the  highest  cardinal  number  was  to  have  a  prize.  The 
question  was  given  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  with  the  follow- 
ing conditions  :  no  one  was  to  multiply  the  numbers  by  means  of 
pencil,  pen,  or  slate,  or  by  any  means  whatever  outside  of  the 
mind.  It  was  to  be  wholly  and  exclusively  mental.  Not  after 
they  had  carried  the  multiplication  as  far  as  possible,  were  they 
allowed  to  know  whether  the  product  was  right  or  not,  until  it 
was  known  who  could  go  the  highest.  On  examining  the  slips  of 
paper  presented  for  competition,  I  found  the  following  :  "  Have 
carried  the  multiplication  to  twenty-four.  Result, — twenty-five 
sextillions,  eight  hundred  fifty-two  quintillions,  sixteen  quadril- 
lions, seven  hundred  thirty-eight  trillions,  eight  hundred  eighty- 
four  billions,  nine  hundred  seventy-six  millions,  six  hundred  and 
forty  thousand.  The  young  lady  who  presented  this  paper  was 
asked  if  she  knew  whether  her  product  was  right  or  not.  She 
said  she  did  not.  Taking  the  slate,  it  was  proved  to  be  correct, 
and  the  first  prize  was  hers.  The  two  next  in  order  below  were 
multiplications  to  nineteen  and  sixteen,  both  of  which  were  cor- 
rect. 

Those  who  try  this  operation  will  find  that  much  memory 
(which  is  a  kind  of  thought)  is  necessary  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion. If  my  school  improves — if  I  can  prevail  on  my  scholars  to 
use  the  proper  text  books — I  hope  to  give  a  more  flattering  ac- 
count of  our  school  by-^and-by.  Epsilon. 

A-h-r-n,  Feb.  12. 


It  was  well  said  by  the  eminent  Dr.  Mason,  "  Let  the  aim  of 
education  be  to  convert  the  mind  into  a  living  fountain,  and  not 
a  reservoir.  That  which  is  filled  by  merely  pumping  in,  will  be 
emptied  by  pumping  out." 
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For  the  Maine  Teacher. 

HOW  SHALL  OUR  SCHOOLS  BE  MADE  MORE 
USEFUL?— No.  2. 

Pabents  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  the  schools,  which 
their  children  attend,  and  often,  unwittingly,  make  that  influence 
injurious  to  the  school. 

Many  parents  send  their  children  to  school  at  a  very  early  age, 
not  expecting  them  to  learn  much,  but  only  "  to  get  them  out  of 
the  way,"  or  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  looking  after  them 
for  a  while.     Such  parents  do  not  consider  that,  by  this  course, 
they  are  injuring  the  school.     Yet  it  is  certain,  and  is  apparent  to 
every  teacher,   that  while   they  injure   their  own  children,  more, 
perhaps,   than  others,   they  are  positively   wronging  and  injuring 
the  whole  school.     For  every  such  child  takes  up  some  portion  of 
the  teacher's  attention,  which  ought  to   be  devoted  to  those  who 
are  old  enough  to  be  benefited  by  such  attention.     And  the  child 
itself,  is  also  injured  ;  for  being   sent  to  school  at  an   early   age, 
when  it  is  not  expected  to  study  or  learn,  it  acquires  only  habits, 
which  must  be  broken  off  as  it  grows  older,  and  before  it  can  de- 
rive much  benefit  from  the  school.     Some  parents  threaten  their 
children  with  being  sent  to  school  as  a  punishment.  Such  children 
look  upon  the  school  as  a  place  to  be  avoided,  and  will  stay  away 
from  it  when  they  can.     I  once  heard  a  mother  say  to  her  little 
boy,  some  four  years  old,  "  If  you  are  not  a  better  boy  I  will  send 
you  to  school,"  and  a  few  weeks  after,  I  saw  her  with  a  stick  in 
her  hand,   following  him  to  the  school-house.     If,  instead  of  the 
above  threat,  she  had  said,  "  My  son,  if  you  are  not  a  very  good 
boy,  I  cannot  let  you  go  to  school,"  the  immediate  influence  on 
his  conduct  would  have  been  quite  as  good,  and  when  she  thought 
proper  to  send  him  to  school,  she  might  have   said  to  him,  "  My 
son,  you  have  been  a  pretty  good  boy  at  home,  and  if  you  think 
you  will  be  a  very  good  boy  at  school,  make  no  noise,  but  listen  to 
what  the  teacher  says,  and  do  all  she  bids  you,  I  will  let  you  go  to 
school."     No  stick  would  have  been  necsssary.     The  little  fellow 
would  have  looked  up  with  a  bright,  happy  face,  and  said,  "  I'll 
be  very  good,   mamma,"  and  would  have   trudged  off"  to  school, 
saying  to  himself,  "  I  must  be  a  very   good  boy,  and   learn  all  I 
can,  so  as  to  please  my  teacher,  and  make  mamma  happy."     And 
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who  does  not  know  that  a  school  made  up  of  such  boys,  would 
be,  not  only  more  pleasant  for  the  teacher,  but  much  more  useful 
than  one  composed  of  boys,  who,  looking  on  the  school  as  a  place 
of  punishment,  have  to  be  driven  there  with  a  stick  ? 

Every  happy,  obedient,  and  attentive  child,  who  loves  the 
school  and  the  teacher,  exerts  an  influence  over  the  other  pupils 
in  the  same  school,  which  makes  them  more  obedient  and  attentive 
than  they  would  be  without  his  or  her  influence,  and  thereby  helps 
to  make  the  school  more  useful.  And,  on  the  contrary,  every  such 
disobedient  and  evil-disposed  pupil,  who  hates  the  school  and  the 
teacher,  and  is  always  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  commit  some 
forbidden  act  without  being  detected,  exerts  an  influence  on  the 
other  pupils,  making  them  worse  than  they  would  be,  and  there- 
by really  injures  the  school. 

Those  parents,  therefore,  who  lead  their  children  to  feel  that 
the  school  is  a  place  of  punishment,  to  be  dreaded  and  shunned, 
and  that  the  teacher  is  a  tyrant  to  be  feared  and  hated,  and  who 
send  them  to  school  with  such  impressions,  do,  through  the  agency 
of  their  children,  exert  an  injurious  influence  on  the  school. 

Children  can,  at  a  very  early  age,  be  made  to  feel  that  attend- 
ing school  is  a  privilege,  and  that  to  be  kept  from  school  is  a  pun- 
ishment. Though  they  may  not  have  any  very  distinct  ideas  of 
the  value  of  education,  still,  they  may  be,  and  they  should  be, 
made  to  feel  that  knowledge  is  something  to  be  desired,  and  that 
the  object  of  their  attending  school  is  to  acquire  knowledge,  or  as 
they  say,  to  learn.  They  should  not  be  sent  to  school  till  they 
can  and  do  understand  something  of  the  object.  And  they  should 
be  mad3  to  feel  that  their  parents  expect  them  to  be  very  quiet 
and  attentive.  And  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  studying,  they 
should  be  properly  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  books,  and 
should  know  that  their  parents  expect  them  to  study,  and  will  be 
displeased  with  them,  and  will  feel  very  unhappy  if  they  do  not 
study.  And  when  they  are  once  entered  as  pupils,  nothing  but 
sickness  should  prevent  their  attending  every  day,  yea,  every  half 
day,  and  every  hour  of  the  time, — unless,  indeed,  the  teacher  may 
think  it  wise  to  dismiss  some  of  the  classes  before  the  close  of 
school.  Parents  should  on  no  account  allow  their  children  to  be 
tardy,  or  to  enter  the  school  after  the  hour  of  commencing  the  ex- 
ercises. 
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The  children  should  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  wrong, — a  sin 
against  themselves,  against  their  parents,  and  their  God,  to  idle 
away  the  hours  allotted  them  for  study.  They  should  feel  that  if 
the  school  is  not  a  quiet  school,  and  the  pupils  are  not  studious, 
though  the  teacher  may  be  in  fault,  the  pupils  most  certainly  are, 
and  deserve  severe  censure. 

When  parents,  in  general,  take  this  view  of  the  subject,  and 
train  their  children  accordingly,  one  very  important  step  will  be 
taken  toward  making  our  schools  more  useful. 

There  are  various  other  ways  in  which  parents  and  others  exert 
an  influence  over  the  schools,  some  of  which  I  may  notice  in  a 
future  number.  n.  b. 

W-^t—v—le,  Feb,  10,  1859. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 

HOW  MUCH  VS.  HOW  WELL. 

In  nearly  all  public  schools,  especially  in  rural  districts,  and  in 
most  communities,  there  exists  one  leading  idea  which  is  most 
palpably  false.  The  more  enlightened  teachers  and  citizens  are 
aware  of  its  fallacy  ;  but  the  mass  are  slow  to  comprehend.  It 
is  this  :  Parents  and  scholars  believe  that  so  many  arithmetics,  so 
many  grammars,  and  so  many  geographies  gone  through,  finish 
one's  education,  or  at  least  make  him  a  great  scholar.  They  are 
wont  to  measure  progress  by  distance  alone.  How  much  is  re- 
garded to  the  exclusion  of  how  well.  The  most  efficient  instruct- 
ors meet  with  scarcely  another  obstacle  so  formidable  as  this  false 
notion.  And  what  aggravates  the  evil  is  that  there  are  many 
teachers,  even,  who  cherish  the  delusion  that  the  boy  who  goes 
through  his  arithmetic  quickest  is  the  smartest  and  best  scholar, 
and  he  who  gels  him  through,  the  best  teacher.  As  properly  is 
he  who  plows  his  stint  in  the  shortest  time  inevitably  the  best 
plowman.  The  test  is  a  true  one,  only  so  long  as  regard  is  had 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  done . 

How  much  is  deceptive.  It  flatters  and  deludes.  It  checks 
thorough  application  and  restrains  rigid  thought  by  fostering  self 
conceit  and  encouraging  superficialness.  It  ignores  patient  re- 
search, substitutes  rapidity  for  thoroughness,  and  prepares  the 
way  for  a  loose  and  blundering  character. 
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How  well  is  true.  It  measures  capacity,  increase,  self-reliance, 
requires  close  application  and  independent  thought,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  an  exact  scholar — a  true  man. 

No  intelligent  observer  in  matters  of  education  has  failed  to 
note  how  wrong  the  public  mind  is  upon  this  point.  Too  often 
the  school  is  a  mere  race  course,  in  which  little  attention  is  given 
to  gait,  and  of  which  the  teacher  is  an  eager  driver,  anxious  to 
please  the  public  judges  who  look  on  at  a  distance,  and  applaud 
him  who  comes  out  ahead  "  by  hook  or  crook."  Far  better  this 
than  the  absence  of  all  interest  and  zeal.  But  the  race  should 
be  subject  to  certain  conditions,  and  the  prize  awarded  or  praise 
bestowed  in  accordance  with  them.  Otherwise,'^  the  true  objects 
and  ends  of  education  are  lost  sight  of.  For  instance,  a  scholar 
during  the  last  two  winters  he  attends  the  district  school,  rushes 
through  two  or  three  arithmetics,  (  the  largest  he  can  get,  of 
course)  by  constant  reference  to  rules,  examples,  and  keys,  and 
graduates  with  the  reputation  of  a  smart  scholar.  He  rubs 
against  the  world,  and  it  takes  the  starch  out  of  him.  His  rules 
forsake  him,  or  he  can't  apply  them,  and  the  ghosts  of  his  mur- 
dered arithmetics,  mocking,  stare  him  in  the  face.  The  same  is 
true  of  other  studies  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

How  long,  fellow  teacher,  must  this  be  ?  Just  so  long  as  we 
sacrifice  our  own  convictions  to  public  applause,  or  the  whims  of 
others.  The  duty  of  reform  in  these  matters  is  ours.  We  must 
assert  the  right,  and  maintain  it  by  all  honorable  means,  until 
public  sentiment  follows  us,  not  we  it.  Let  every  scholar  be  well 
grounded  in  first  principles  and  their  application,  and  then  he  is 
prepared  to  make  practical  use  of  his  school  lessons  in  real  life, 
and  to  build  on  this  firm  foundation  whatever  structure  of  human 
knowledge  he  may  wish.  He  should,  therefore,  be  made  to  feel 
that  his  success  depends  upon  how  well,  first ;  afterward,  how 
much.  To  make  him  feel  thus  should  be  the  teacher's  aim.  He 
should  teach  it  and  act  it. 

To  stem  the  powerful  current  of  public  opinion  requires  a  strong 
mind  and  a  b«)ld  heart.  But  this  should  not  cause  the  teacher  to 
falter,  for  his  mission  is  great,  and  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
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the  most  untiring  exertion,  patience,  perseverance,  and  true  devo- 
tion to  his  calling. 

"  Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate  ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait."  « 


YOUTHFUL  STUDY. 


The  discussion  of  this  subject  will  not  now  be  attempted.  This 
is  not  the  place,  nor  have  we  the  requisite  ability  for  the  task. 
The  most  that  can  here  be  done  is  in  the  way  of  suggestion,  and 
this  in  a  diffident  manner.  With  some  intelligent  persons,  teach- 
ers themselves,  or  those  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  teach- 
ing, the  idea  that  too  great  a  pressure  is  put  upon  the  youthful 
mind  in  our  public  schools,  is  deliberately  scouted.  So  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  they  allege  that  the  trouble  is  all  in  the  other 
direction.  Too  little  is  required,  more  time  each  day  should  be 
occupied,  and  vacations,  if  not  less  frequent,  should  not  be  so  far 
prolonged,  as  at  present.  The  general  tendency  of  pupils  is  to 
idleness,  and  it  is  difficult,  with  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
stimulants  applied,  to  do  but  little  more  than  to  overcome  this  in- 
ertness. That  this  may  be  true  of  the  major  part  of  youthful 
pupils,  we  are  not  disposed  to  question.  That  it  is  otherwise  with 
regard  to  others  is  equally  clear,  especially  in  female  schools  of 
the  highest  grade.  Here  we  think  the  pressure  is  often  too  great, 
or  at  least,  too  prolonged,  and  the  result  is,  an  injury  to  the  men- 
tal health. 

In  examining  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Providence — Dr.  Isaac  Ray, 
formerly  of  Augusta — we  find  some  remarks  relative  to  one  of  the 
causes  of  insanity,  which  it  may  be  profitable  to  quote  in  this 
connection.  Speaking  of  the  amount  of  labor  habitually  imposed 
upon  the  young  in  school  exercises,  the  report  says  : — 

"  Six  hours  a  day,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  allotted  school-time 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  Occasionally  we  find  it  five,  and  as 
often,  probably,  seven.  The  rooms,  with  some  rare  exceptions, 
are  badly  warmad,  and  badly  ventilated,  the  thermometer  ranging, 
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in  winter,  from  55  to  80,  and  the  air  contaminated  by  the  respira- 
tion of  one  or  two  hundred  pairs  of  lungs,  and  the  impurities  that 
arise  from  a  leaky,  overheated  stove  or  furnace.  The  time  not 
devoted  to  study  is  occupied  in  recitations,  or  exercises  that  re- 
quire a  considerable  degree  of  mental  activity.  To  accomplish  all 
the  tasks,  the  regular  school  hours  are  seldom  sufficient,  and  more 
or  less  time  must  be  given  to  study  out  of  school.  It  may  be  a 
single  hour ;  it  may  two,  three,  or  four.  The  time  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  amount  of  the  tasks  ;  by  the  ambition,  capacity, 
or  excessive  anxiety  of  the  pupil.  With  quick-witted  children 
who  have  no  very  strong  desire  to  excel,  and  those  who  have 
neither  desire  nor  capacity  to  excel,  it  is  short.  On  the  contrary, 
with  the  sluggish  but  conscientious  intellects,  with  the  ambitious 
who  strive  for  distinction,  and  the  morbidly  sensitive  and  timid,  it 
is  long.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  none  the  less  a  veritable  fact, 
that  in  New  England,  to  go  no  farther,  more  or  less  study  out  of 
school  is  the  general  rule  for  all  except  the  very  youngest  schol- 
ars." 

The  practice  of  studyi'ng  out  of  school,  especially  in  the  even- 
ing, is  very  seriously  deprecated  by  the  report.  It  is  a  practice 
more  injurious  to  health,  whether  of  youth  or  adult,  than  any 
other  description  of  mental  exercise.     Dr.  Ray  says : — 

"  The  brain  is  in  no  condition  for  sleep  immediately  after  such 
occupation.  The  mind  is  swarming  with  verbs,  and  fractions,  and 
triangles,  and  a  tedious  hour  or  two  must  pass  away,  before  it 
falls  into  a  restless,  scarcely  refreshing  slumber.  Jaded  and  dis- 
pirited, it  enters  upon  the  duties  of  the  day,  with  little  of  that 
buoyancy  which  comes  only  from  '  nature's  sweet  restorer.' 

The  manifestations  or  developments  of  the  evil  are  not  uniform, 
but  the  essential  element  is,  diminished  nervous  energy.  It  rare- 
ly occurs  in  the  shape  of  insanity  —  for  this  is  not  a  disease  of 
childhood  or  youth.  It  impairs  the  power  of  concentration,  ban- 
ishes hope  and  buoyancy,  and  brings  gloom  over  the  mind.  *'  It 
diminishes  the  conservative  power  of  the  animal  economy,"  so 
that  attacks  of  disease,  which  might  otherwise  pass  off  safely, 
destroy  life  before  danger  is  apprehended. 

The  report  suggests  very  many  and  weighty  considerations 
touching  the  matter  of  overtasking  the  youthful  mind.  But  we 
apprehend  they  will  be  little  heeded  on  the  ground  that  compara- 
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tively  few  can  be  induced,  by  persuasion  or  threats  or  whatever 
motive,  to  devote  to  study  such  portion  of  their  time  as  would  be 
productive  of  the  most  beneficial  and  lasting  results.  And  yet 
those  few  need  the  protection  which  these  hints  from  an  author- 
ized source  so  plainly  afford. 

In  this  connection  we  are  exceedingly  gratified  at  the  action  of 
our  School  Committee  on  Monday  evening.  It  was  a  wise  step 
in  the  right  direction ;  to  be  followed,  we  trust,  by  the  joint 
watchfulness  of  the  committee  and  the  teachers  as  to  the  effect  of 
close  mental  application  upon  the  health  of  individual  pupils. — 
Portland  Advtrtiser. 


THE  FIRST   ERROR   OF   TEACHING. 

The  first  error  is  teaching  men  to  imitate  or  repeat,  rather  than 
to  think.  We  need  to  take  but  a  very  cursory  glance  at  the  great 
theatre  of  human  life,  to  know  how  deep  a  root  this  radical  error 
has  struck  into  the  foundation  of  education.  Look  abroad  among 
men,  and  ask  yourselves  how  many  of  the  moving  multitude  in- 
quire into  the  springs  of  action ;  how  many  seek  to  know  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  those  scenes  in  which  they  themselves 
are  actors  ;  or,  to  descend  to  details,  how  many  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  true  principles  of  the  business  in  which  they  are  engag- 
ed, how  many  can  correct  a  blunder  arising  merely  from  the 
application  of  a  principle.  Analyze  this  boasted  liberty  of  ours  ; 
look  again  upon  republican  society  in  the  freest  land  of  the  earth ; 
separate  the  living  agents  from  the  mere  automata  in  this  game  of 
life,  and  tell  me  how  many  of  the  latter  —  how  many  of  the  for- 
mer !  And  if  you  are  not  pleased  with  the  result,  tell  me  whether 
this  is  a  decree  of  nature,  or  a  fault  of  education  ;  whether  you 
believe  if  men  were  taught  to  be  independent  thinkers,  and  that 
while  they  revered  all  that  was  good,  or  glorious,  or  valuable  in 
their  works  of  their  ancestors,  that  they,  too,  had  an  indwelling 
spirit  whose  high  prerogative  it  was  to  extend  the  conquest  of 
mind,  they  would  cease  to  inquire,  and  remain  dull  floats  upon  the 
ocean  of  being. 

But  if  you  would  know  what  the  effects  of  thinking  are,  com- 
pare Athens  with  China.  Here  are  three  hundred  millions  of  peo- 
ple —  more  than  one-third  of  the  human  race  —  whose  history 
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goes  far  back  into  remote  antiquity,  and  wh6  commenced  with  no 
small  share  of  arts  and  sciences,  but  who  have  added  not  a  single 
particle  to  knowledge,  nor  taken  one  step  in  improvement ;  whose 
only  policy  is  to  prevent  innovation,  and  whose  only  power  is  to 
perpetuate  succession.  Here  is  another  people,  whose  population 
does  not  exceed  one-tenth  that  of  Ohio,  whose  place  can  scarcely 
be  found  on  the  map,  who  commenced  barbarians,  yet  who  have 
given  to  the  world  new  sciences  and  new  arts,  and  whose  mighty 
men  infused  into  language 

"  Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn ;" 
who  re-conquered  their  conquerors  by  the  spirit  of  eloquence,  and 
whose  renown  has  filled  the  earth. 

What  makes  this  mighty  difference  ?     The  one  learned  to  repeat, 
the  other  to  think.  —  Connecticut  School  Journal. 


^  TEACHERS  SHOULD  STUDY, 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  both  the  art  and  science  of 
teaching.  But  I  apprehend  that  half  of  the  battle  of  teaching  is 
won  when  the  teacher  comes  before  his  pupils  with  that  freshness 
which  is  the  result  of  daily  study.  It  is  this  more  than  anything 
else  which  gives  life  and  animation  to  teaching. 

The  teacher  should  never  make  present  attainments,  in  any 
study,  a  finality.  There  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  finality  to  any 
subject.  What  have  been  considered  as  finalities  have  given  way 
like  gossamer,  before  investigation. 

Teachers  should  study  many  authors  on  every  branch  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  teach.  All  the  better  if  they  review  them 
for  the  hundredth  time  ;  some  new  thought  will  be  elicited  and 
old  ones  revived.  The  teacher  will  thus  go  before  his  school  an- 
ticipating his  pupils'  difiiculties,  and  can  impart  instruction  with 
eloquence,  incite  attention,  awaken  thought,  and  cause  the  vacant 
stare  to  give  place  to  conscious  intelligence. 

Without  study  the  teacher  will  soon  exhaust  his  stock  of  knowl- 
edge. He  will  then  wonder  at  the  restlessness  of  his  pupils  and 
the  difficulty  in  managing  his  school.  He  nas  fairly  taught  him- 
self thread-bare,  and  the  keen  eye  of  his  pupils  see  it.  This  must 
be  the  fate  of  every  teacher  who  does  not  study  and   keep  posted. 

We  place  this  habit  of  the  teacher  of  studying  in  advance  of  the 
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lesson  to  be  taught,  in  the  front  rank  of  qualifications  for  success. 
Because  a  teacher  that  has  this  habit  is  earnest  and  striving  to  rise 
in  his  profession,  and,  as  a  consequence,  will  improve  both  him- 
self and  his  school. 

The  teacher  should  not  only  study  for  ideas,  but  for  methods  of 
imparting  the  same,  and  inciting  thought  in  his  pupils.  Here  is 
another  secret  in  teaching.  Where  manner  and  matter  go  together 
in  the  teacher,  success  must  follow.  What  is  the  best  method  of 
presenting  a  subject,  should  be  a  constant  thought  with  the  teach- 
er. Any  one  method  of  conducting  a  recitation  will  become  dull 
and  monotonous. 

In  short,  the  teacher  who  would  discharge  the  debt  which  he 
owes  to  his  profession  must  be  the  most  studious  and  industriout 
of  men.  If  we  honor  our  profession,  it  will  honor  us. — N.  Y. 
Teacher. 


SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 


Ij"  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  parents  and  guardians  that  a 
school  committee,  when  they  visit  and  examine  a  school,  do  really 
visit  and  examine  the  families  reprssented  there.  They  become 
acquainted,  to  a  very  great  extent,  with  the  habits,  sentiments, 
system  of  instruction,  government,  and  domestic  life  of  those 
families.  Fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  school  may  compel  us 
to  report  this  information — to  publish  the  errors  and  delinquen- 
cies of  parents  and  guardians.  If  we  should  do  so,  some  might 
say,  "  Not  you,  but  the  roof  reviles."  Very  true.  As  individ- 
uals, we  are  silent.     0\ir  position  si^eaka.     And  yon  placed  us. 

The  troubles  that  constantly  bubble  up  in  some  of  the  schools 
are  traced  to  the  family,  as  streams  to  their  sources.  To  cure  the 
evil  by  remedies  applied  in  the  school-room  is  impossible.  A 
fountain  is  not  purified  by  cleansing  its  streams.  Children  must 
be  accustomed  to  a  rigid  discipline  at  home. 

The  parent's  authority,  by  the  law  of  nature,  is  absolute.  Im- 
plicit submission  to  it  should  be  demanded.  If  once  you  allow 
that  authority  to  be  successfully  resisted,  the  consequencas  will 
be  dark  and  terrible.  "  Goodness  and  severity "  are  the  grand 
principles  of  God's  government,  and  they  must  be  adopted  by 
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parents,  to  secure  the  welfare  of   their  offspring  and  domestic 
peace. 

Very  few  children,  if  any,  can  be  fully  trusted.  What  the 
Germans  call  untamed  self-hood  is  a  twofold  element,  manifesting 
itself  in  hatred,  when  the  selfish  desires  of  children  are  hindered  ; 
and  in  lying,  especially  in  their  self-justifications  before  parents 
and  teachers.  '*  Evil  ventures  not  to  be  itself."  Hence  duplicity 
in  speech  and  action. 

Too  much  confidence  is  reposed  in  children.  Bridles  must  be 
put  into  their  mouths.  Even  then,  they  will  drive  if  they  are 
not  driven.  The  blindness  of  parents  to  the  faults  of  their  own 
children  is  proverbial.  Impatience  with  those  of  others  is  equally 
proverbial.  Lenity  of  supposition  is  the  sin  of  parents  and  the 
ruin  of  the  young. 

Let  parents  accustom  their  children  to  obedience  ;  to  stern  ac- 
countability ;  to  the  idea  of  certain  and  just  retribution  at  home, 
and  the  teacher  will  have  no  trouble.  Instruments  of  punish- 
ment will  then  be  as  seldom  used  in  the  school-room  as  they  are 
now  in  the  family.  Let  the  thing  be  reversed.  Let  parents  un- 
dertake the  discipline  of  children.  Teachers  do  not  covet  the 
privilege. 

The  frequent  forfeiture  of  his  word  by  the  parent,  and  his  read- 
iness to  forgive  without  a  good  reason,  as  the  child  well  knows, 
weaken  in  that  child's  mind  all  sense  of  responsibility  and  all  rev- 
erence for  justice.  It  grows  up  under  a  fatal  imposture  as  to  the 
meaning  of  such  words  as  law,  subordination,  penalty,  etc.  It 
comes  to  believe  that  teachers,  rulers,  and  all  in  authority  over 
them,  and  even  Deity,  will  be  as  weak,  and  partial,  and  lenient, 
and  as  easily  duped  and  evaded,  as  parents. 

In  almost  every  example  of  juvenile  delinquency,  the  parents 
have  been  recreant  to  their  trust.  Said  a  woman  to  Philip,  "  If 
you  have  no  time  to  do  justice,  you  have  no  time  to  be  a  king."  If 
parents  have  no  time  to  be  faithful  to  their  children,  they  have 
no  right  to  be  parents.  And  they  publish  their  own  deep  condem- 
nation when  they  send  their  offspring  to  school  with  out-breaking 
habits  of  indolence,  insolence,  and  insubordination.  Remember, 
as  looks  and  features  indicate  family  origin,  so  speech  and  deport- 
ment betray  parental  habits,  opinions,   and   example.     On  the 
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play-ground  and  in  the  school-room,  children  reproduce  (  perhaps 
re-duplicate)  the  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  common  at  home. 
It  is  by  no  means  the  object  of  public  school  instruction  to 
form  character,  or  to  furnish  principles  of  action  and  motives. 
The  parent — not  the  teacher — is  the  potter,  having  power  over 
the  lump.  And  the  sound  of  his  wheels  must  be  heard  within 
the  house,  or  the  clay  will  be  marred.  Yet  still,  a  teacher  of  re- 
fined manners  and  broad  culture  can  finish  and  color  what  has 
been  molded,  when  the  home  influences  are  congenial,  true,  and 
good.  Otherwise  his  task,  like  that  of  the  daughters  of  Danaus, 
will  be  to  fill  everlasting  sieves. 

To  sum  up  all :  If  you  want  to  enfeeble  the  authority  of  iv 
teacher,  and  render  the  most  earnest  and  judicious  efi'orts  fruit- 
less ;  if  you  want  to  break  up  all  habits  of  order,  punctuality, 
studiousness,  energy,  obedience,  and  reverence  in  your  children, 
and  foreclose  all  prospect  of  their  future  honor  and  usefulness — 
you  can  easily  do  so  by  sustaining  their  ex  parte  complaints  ;  by 
condemning  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  school ;  by  dispara- 
ging the  labors  of  the  teacher,  and  by  neglecting  home  education 
and  control. — Boston  Transcript, 


NEVER  SAY  FAIL! 

Keep  pushing ;  'tis  wiser 

Than  sitting  aside, 
And  dreammg  and  sighing, 

And  waiting  the  tide. 
In  life's  earnest  battle 

They  only  prevail, 
Who  daily  march  onward, 

And  never  say  fail ! 

With  an  eye  ever  open, 

And  a  tongue  that's  not  dumb, 
And  a  heart  that  will  never 

To  sorrow  succumb, 
You'll  battle  and  conquer, 

Though  thousands  assail ; 
How  strong  and  how  mighty, 

Who  never  say  fail ! 
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The  spirit  of  angels 

Is  active,  I  know, 
As  higher  and  higher 

In  glory  they  go ; 
Methinks,  on  bright  pinions, 

From  heaven  they  sail, 
To  cheer  and  encourage 

Who  never  say  fail ! 

Ahead  then  keep  pushing,  • 

And  elbow  your  way, 
Unheeding  the  envicms, 

And  asses  that  bray. 
All  obstacles  vanish. 

All  enemies  quail, 
At  the  might  of  their  wisdom 

Who  never  say  fail ! 

In  life's  rosy  morning. 

In  manhood's  firm  pride, 
Let  this  be  your  motto. 

Your  footsteps  to  guide : 
In  storm  and  in  sunshine. 

Whatever  assail, 
We'll  onward  and  conquer, 

And  never  say  fail ! 

—  Playmate. 


THE  EXAMPLE  OF  THOMAS  ARNOLD. 

Men  are  more  readily  taught  by  example  than  by  precept. 
The  dead  are  sometimes  more  powerful  than  the  living,  nor  is  it 
strictly  true  that  the  evil  only  which  men  do  lives  after  them. 
Astronomers  tell  us  that  if  one  of  the  fixed  stars  should  be  blot- 
ted from  the  firmament,  years  must  roll  on  ere  its  last  ray  would 
reach  our  earth.  It  is  so  when  the  good  die.  Long  after  dust 
has  claimed  its  native  dust,  nations  are  swayed  by  their  influence, 
and  the  light  of  their  example  becomes  the  beacon  guide  of  kin- 
dred minds,  through  succeeding  generations.  Among  those  who, 
being  dead  yet  live,  and  from  whose  labors  the  world  is  now  reap- 
ing a  plentiful  harvest,  the  name  of  Thomas  Arnold  stands  pre- 
eminent, especially  in  whatever  concerns  the  interest  of  education. 
It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  attempt  his  biography,  nor  to 
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comment  upon  his  writings,  but  to  view  his  life  as  furnishing  an 
example  which  the  humblest  tcQcher  in  the  land  may  fittingly 
strive  to  imitate;  It  is  a  characteristic  of  a  great  mind  to  know 
how  to  condescend  to  things  of  low  estate,  and  in  a  good  teacher 
it  is  indispensable  to  know  how  to  so  unite  dignity  with  kindness 
that  pupils,  while  they  preserve  all  due  respect,  may  also  be 
drawn  into  perfect  freedom  of  expression. 

In  the  relations  existing  between  Arnold  and  his  scholars,  this 
freedom  was  peculiarly  marked.  There  was,  on  his  part,  no 
haughty  reserve,  so  chilling  to  the  heart  of  a  generous  boy. 
There  was  no  fictitious  dignity  inspired  by  the  name  of  teacher  ; 
neither  did  he  single  himself  out  among  his  pupils  as  a  being 
worthy  of  their  regard,  but  too  exalted  for  their  love.  He  min- 
gled in  their  sports,  and  of  its  effect  upon  himself  let  him  be  his 
own  witness.  *'  I  should  say,  have  your  pupils  a  good  deal  with 
you,  and  be  as  familiar  with  them  as  possible.  I  did  this  contin- 
ually, more  and  more,  before  I  left  Laleham,  going  to  bathe  with 
them,  leaping,  and  performing  all  other  gymnastic  exercises  with- 
in my  capacity,  and  sometimes  sailing  or  rowing  with  them. 
They,  I  believe,  always  liked  it,  and  I  enjoyed  it  like  a  boy,  and 
found  myself  constantly  the  better  for  it." 

What  was  the  feeling  of  his  pupils  toward  him  ?  They  pos- 
sessed for  him  the  deepest  reverence,  inspired  by  his  innate  good- 
ness of  heart,  as  well  as  by  his  superior  knowledge.  They,  were 
attached  by  the  love  of  right,  the  supreme  regard  for  truth,  the 
unfeigned  humility,  which  were  such  conspicuous  traits  in  his 
character,  and,  while  in  a  degree  they  were  influenced  to  cultivate 
the  same  traits,  they  also  looked  for  his  approval,  a  thing  most 
worthy  to  be  sought  for  next  to  that  of  God  and  the  conscience. 
The  master  was  supreme,  yet  they  were  not  slaves.  They  feared 
him,  yet  a  deeper  feeling  than  fear  pervaded  the  mass,  and  led 
them  captives  at  his  will. 

There  was  a  recognition  of  the  mutual  dependence,  which,  in  a 
healthfully  regulated  school,  must  exist  between  teacher  and  pu- 
pils, whereby  they  perceived  that  his  approval  was  a  thing  essen- 
tial to  their  happiness,  and  that  they  in  turn,  by  their  good  or 
bad  actions,  seriously  affected  his  comfort.  Again,  his  control 
over  them  was  never  inspired  by  his  life.  "His  interest  and 
sympathy  with  boys,"  said  one,  "  far  exceeded  any  outward  man- 
ifestation of  it."  The  boys  knew  this,  felt  it,  believed  it  with 
the  whole  soul,  and  this  belief  was  strengthened  *'  by  the  genial 
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influence  of  his  whole  character,  displayed  consistently  whenever 
he  appeared  before  them." 

Besides  the  relations  he  sustained  to  his  pupils,  those  which 
he  sustained  to  his  profession  and  the  world  about  him  are  in- 
structive. His  was  not  a  life  full  of  selfishness  and  sloth,  cold 
and  isolated,  but  one  characterized  in  every  department  of  in- 
creasing activity.  Neither  was  this  the  jealous  activity  of  one 
seeking  his  own  preferment,  merely  making  teaching  and  the 
seeming  love  of  it  the  means  by  which  he  might  accomplish  cer- 
tain ends.  He  was  known  as  a  lecturer,  as  a  writer,  and  as  an 
ardent  friend  of  whatever  had  a  tendency  to  elevate  his  profes- 
sion, or  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people. 
It  was  his  aim  to  awaken  and  draw  out  thought,  and  to  induce 
discussion.  Upon  a  certain  subject  he  says,  "  Feeling  sincerely 
that,  my  own  information  is  limited,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be 
the  means  of  inducing  others  to  write  upon  it  who  may  be  far  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  its  details  than  I  am."  Again  he  writes,  **I 
cannot  tell  of  myself  how  to  mend  the  existing  evil,  but  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  its  magnitude." 

In  this  respect  the  example  of  Arnold  is  particularly  worthy 
of  note  by  American  educators.  There  is  much  ignorance  and 
prejudice  to  be  overcome  in  the  minds  of  teachers,  many  old  dog- 
mas to  be  exploded — many  new  theories  to  be  examined.  When 
Themistocles  would  build  again  the  walls  of  Athens,  he  spared 
neither  the  temples  of  the  gods,  nor  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors. 
Nothing  was  too  sacred,  nothing  too  profane.  He  invaded  all 
places,  both  public  and  private,  and  enlisted  the  services  of  bond- 
men and  freemen,  that  he  might  speedily  accomplish  his  end. 
We  live  in  an  age  of  seeming  progress,  and  if  we  would  keep 
pace  with  the  demands  of  the  times,  we  ought  not  only  to  avail 
ourselves  of  all  present  resources,  but  to  increase  them  by  every 
means  in  our  power,  remembering  that  "  every  man  is  a  debtor 
to  his  profession,  from  which,  as  men  do,  of  course,  seek  to  re- 
ceive countenance  and  profit,  so  ought  they,  of  duty,  to  endeavor 
themselves,  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  both  a  help  and  an  orna- 
ment thereto."  There  is  no  great  merit  in  reading,  yet  never 
writing  ;  in  thinking,  yet  never  talking  ;  in  accumulating  knowl- 
edge, if  we  hoard,  as  a  miser  does  his  gold,  or  hide  it,  as  the 
slothful  servant  hid  his  talent  in  the  earth. 
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But  there  is  one  view  in  which  the  life  of  Arnold  rises  into 
still  higher  significance.  He  was  a  Christian  teacher.  "Above 
all,"  he  writes,  "  let  me  mind  my  own  personal  work, — to  keep 
myself  pure,  and  zealous,  and  believing, — laboring  to  do  God*s 
work,  yet  not  anxious  that  it  should  be  done  by  me  rather  than 
by  others,  if  God  disapproves  of  my  doing  it."  "  What  we  must 
look  for  here,  first, "  he  says,  "  is  moral  and  religious  principle." 
Ought  it  not  to  be  so  in  every  school  ? 

"What  would  Arnold  have  said,  had  he  taught  in  some  of  our 
American  cities,  and  been  told  that,  not  only  must  the  voice  of 
prayer  be  silenced,  but  that  even  the  Word  of  God  could  not  be 
tolerated  in  the  school-room  ?  All  over  our  land  are  men  to  be 
found,  and  their  number  is  not  few,  who  advocate  the  total  pro- 
hibition of  every  kind  of  religious  influence  in  our  common 
schools.  They  may  err  through  ignorance,  but  their  error  is 
none  the  less  great  and  alarming,  and  ought  to  meet  the  firm,  un- 
yielding remonstrance  of  every  Christian  teacher  in  the  land. 

From  the  religious  life  of  Arnold,  there  is  space  to  inculcate 
only  the  lesson  that  a  teacher's  religion  should  not  be  merely  the 
foundation  of  his  life,  covered  from  sight  by  worldly  cares,  but 
his  life  itself.  Permeating  and  penetrating  every  thought,  speak- 
ing in  every  action,  giving  life  and  meaning  to  every  expression, 
it  is  as  necessary  to  his  success  as  the  warmth  of  the  sun  to  the 
germination  of  spring. — Conn.  Common  School  Journal. 


SUBSTANCE  AND  SHOW. 


In  this  age  of  high  steam-pressure  for  show,  when  so  much  of 
energy  is  expended  in  rearing  superstructures,  and  so  little  in  lay- 
ing foundations,  teachers  should  be  specially  guarded.  There  is 
great  temptation  to  leave  the  substantial  and  fundamental,  where 
faithful  and  earnest  labor  makes  very  sparing  manifestations  ;  and 
to  direct  attention  to  the  more  special  and  ornamental,  where  a 
little  labor  makes  a  very  noticeable  display.  And  not  only  is  the 
teacher  prompted  to  this  course  by  selfish  motives,  but  he  is  also 
often  urged  to  it  by  parents.  Parents  like  to  have  their  children  dis- 
tinguished for  something.  If,  therefore,  a  child  happens  to  show 
any  special  aptness  in  any  particular  branch  of  study,  then  the 
parent  will  request  that  that  branch  may  receive  careful  attention. 
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And  most  certainly  here  is  iTie  very  point  where  the  teacher  can 
strike  so  as  to  make  every  blow  tell  to  his  own  advantage ;  there- 
fore the  child  is  pushed  forward  in  this  branch  to  the  neglect  of 
others,  and  thereby  the  true  foundation  of  his  education  is  broken 
up,  and  the  balance  of  his  mental  development  destroyed. 

Again,  there  is  perhaps,  a  growing  disposition  to  introduce  gal^ 
days  and  manipulating  exercises,  just  for  the  amusement  of  such 
visitors  as  can  appreciate  nothing  more  substantial.  Nothing 
should  be  said  disparagingly  of  these  exercises,  provided  they  are 
kept  in  their  proper  places  ;  especially  manual  exercises,  in  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  schools,  should  be  practiced  much  more 
extensively  than  they  now  are.  But  in  many  schools  a  few  of 
these  exercises  are  learned,  and  then  practiced  only  when  visitors 
are  present.  Such  exercises  are,  of  course,  wholly  void  of  sub- 
stance, and  ought  to  occcasion  no  approbation,  but  rather  censure. 
These  exercises  should  always  hold  a  secondary  place,  since  they 
in  no  way  constitute  the  objects  of  the  school.  They  should  be 
regarded  as  recreations,  and  as  such  should  have  a  definite  place 
in  each  half- day's  exercises. 

The  desire  of  show,  also,  often  predominates  with  teachers  in 
their  choice  of  schools  or  of  classes.  To  be  a  teacher  of  geogra- 
phy, arithmetic,  and  grammar,  is  too  commonplace ;  and  to  'be  a 
teacher  of  a  primary  school  can  only  be  mentioned  with  many 
palliating  explanations ;  but  to  be  a  teacher  of  French,  music,  or 
drawing,  or  of  any  of  the  ornamental  branches,  has  a  very  charm- 
ing sound.  But  whoever  looks  with  disrespect  upon  any  of  the 
substantial  departments  of  educational  labor  will  not  be  likely  to 
grace  any  position  as  a  teacher.  Such  seek  not  to  do  honor  to 
their  position,  but  to  have  their  position  do  honor  to  them.  They 
should  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  themselves,  and  by  all 
who  have  the  best  interests  of  education  at  heart. 

There  are  two  classes  of  teachers  which  form  a  living  embodi- 
ment of  substance  and  show.  A  teacher  of  the  one  class  posses- 
ses a  well  disciplined  mind  and  always  takes  an  enlarged  view  of 
his  work.  He  sees  in  every  child  coming  into  the  school-room  a 
composition  of  germinating  powers  and  emotions,  for  the  sym- 
metrical development  of  which  he  feels  responsible.  In  assigning 
him  to  his  classes,  he  is  not  governed  by  mere  caprice,  nor  the 
child's  wishes,  but  carefully  informing  himself  of  his  present  at- 
tainments, and  knowing  the  adaptation  of  each  study  to  develop 
mind,  he  will  select  one  from  each  of  the  three  fundamental  de- 
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partments  of  study  (unless  the  child  is  very  young)  well  suited  to 
adjust  his  present  powers,  and  to  build  them  up  in  perfect  sym- 
metry. Nor  will  he  rest  satisfied  with  his  own  present  attain- 
ments in  knowledge,  but  will  be  constantly  extending  his  investi- 
gations into  the  hitherto  unexplored  fields  of  science,  and  be  es- 
pecially fond  of  reasoning  from  first  principles.  Such  a  teacher 
thus  feeding  upon  substance,  becomes  the  very  embodiment  of  it, 
and  will  be  very  sure  to  develop  it  in  his  pupils. 

A  teacher  of  the  other  class  often  possesses  a  drifting  sort  of 
mind,  and  always  takes  a  contracted  view  of  his  work.  He  re- 
gards the  child  not  as  possessing  powers  and  emotions,  but  as 
possessing  vacant  depositories  into  which  knowledge  may  be 
stowed.  In  selecting  studies  for  any  child,  he  does  not  look  to 
development,  but  to  that  which  will  appear  best.  In  arranging 
the  exercises  of  his  school,  those  which  make  display  must  stand 
first ;  all  others  must  have  a  secondary  place.  His  own  studies  he 
entirely  neglects,  except  such  as  he  can  bring  into  immediate  use. 
He  never  reasons  from  first  principles  ;  and  in  his  reading,  any 
pieces  which  discuss  principles  relating  to  his  profession  even,  he 
carefully  avoids.  He  likes  to  read  narratives  of  school  incidents ; 
and  especially  items  of  experience  from  successful  teachers,  be- 
cause these  he  can  counterfeit.  Indeed,  his  highest  success  de- 
pends upon  his  ability  to  counterfeit.  At  best,  he  is  but  a  servile 
imitator,  a  mere  quack,  copying  the  prescriptions  of  thinking  men. 
Such  a  teacher  has  no  substance  in  himself,  and  hence  can  pro- 
duce none  in  his  pupils. 

We  need  thinking  men  ;  authors  and  not  transcribers  ;  teachers 
who  will  work  from  principle,  looking  not  to  outer  appearances, 
but  to  inner  development  and  power.  With  such  teachers  there 
will  be  less  of  brilliant  display  and  show  found  in  our  schools, 
and  more  of  real  man-makinor  substance. — Conn.  Corn.  Sch.  Jour. 


Effects  of  Knowledge. —  The  more  widely  knowledge  is 
spread,  the  more  will  they  be  prized  whose  happy  lot  it  is  to  ex- 
tend its  bounds  by  discovering  new  truths,  to  multiply  its  uses  by 
inventing  new  modes  of  applying  it  in  practice.  *  *  Real  knowl- 
edge never  promoted  either  turbulence  or  unbelief;  but  its  progress 
is  the  forerunner  of  liberality  and  enlightened  toleration.  '  Whoso 
dreads  these,  let  him  tremble  ;  for  he  may  be  well  assured  that 
their  day  is  at  length  come,  and  must  put  to  sudden  flight  the 
evil  spirits  of  tyranny  and  persecution  which  haunted  the  long 
night  now  gone  down  the  sky.  — Brougham. 
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SPEAK  GENTLY  TO  EACH  OTHER. 

**  Plea.se  to  help  me  a  minute,  sister." 
"  O  don't  disturb  me,  I'm  reading,"  was  the  answer. 
"But  just  hold  this  stick,  won't  you,  while  I   drive  this  pin 
through  ?  " 

*'I  can't  now,  I  want  to  finish  this  story,"  said  I,  emphatically ; 
and  my  little  brother  turned  away  with  a  disappointed  look,  in 
search  of  somebody  else  to  assist  him. 

He  was  a  bright  boy  of  ten  years,  and  my  only  brother.  He  had 
been  visiting  a  young  friend,  and  had  seen  a  windmill,  and  as  soon 
as  he  came  home  his  energies  were  all  employed  in  making  a  small 
one ;  for  he  was  always  trying  to  make  tops,  wheel-barrows,  or 
kites,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  such  as  boys  delight  in.  He  had 
worked  patiently  all  the  morning  with  saw  and  jack-knife,  and  now 
it  only  needed  putting  together  to  complete  it  —  and  his  only  sis- 
ter had  refused  to  assist  him,  and  he  had  gone  away  with  his  young 
heart  saddened. 

I  thought  of  all  this  in  the  fifteen  minutes  after  he  left  me,  and 
my  book  gave  me  no  pleasure.  It  was  not  intentional  unkindness, 
only  thoughtlessness,  for  I  loved  my  brother  and  was  generally 
kind  to  him.  I  would  have  gone  after  him  and  afforded  the  assist- 
ance he  needed,  but  I  knew  he  had  found  some  one  else.  But  I 
had  neglected  an  opportunity  of  gladdening  a  childish  heart. 

In  half  an  hour  he  came  bounding  into  the  house,  exclaiming, 
"  Come,  Mary,  I've  got  it  up  ;  just  see  how  it  goes  !  "  His  tones 
were  joyous,  and  I  saw  that  he  had  forgotten  my  petulance,  so  I 
determined  to  atone  by  unusual  kindness.  I  went  with  him,  and 
sure  enough,  on  the  roof  of  the  woodhouse,  was  fastened  a  minia- 
ture windmill,  and  the  arms  were  whirling  round  fast  enough  to 
suit  any  boy.  I  praised  the  windmill  and  my  little  brother's  in- 
genuity, and  he  seemed  happy  and  entirely  forgetful  of  my  unkind- 
ness, and  I  resolved,  as  I  had  many  times  before,  to  be  always 
loving  and  gentle. 

A  few  days  passed  by,  and  the  shadow  of  a  great  sorrow  dark- 
ened our  dwelling.  The  joyous  laugh  and  noisy  glee  were  hush- 
ed, and  our  merry  boy  lay  in  a  darkened  room,  with  anxious  faces 
around  him,  his  cheeks  flushed  and  his  eyes  unnaturally  bright. — 
Sometimes  his  temples  would  moisten  and  his  muscles  relax,  and 
then  hope  would  come  into  our  hearts,  and  our  eyes  would  fill  with 
thankful  tears.  It  was  in  one  of  these  deceitful  calms  in  his  dis- 
ease that  he  heard  the  noise  of  his  little  wheel,  and  said,  "  I  hear 
my  windmill." 
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"  Does  it  make  your  head  ache  ?  "  I  asked ;  *'  Shall  we  take  it 
down  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  no,"  replied  he,  "  It  seems  as  if  I  were  out  of  doors,  and 
it  makes  me  feel  better." 

He  mused  a  moment  and  then  added:  "  Don't  you  remember, 
Mary,  that  I  wanted  you  to  help  me  fix  it,  and  you  was  reading 
and  told  me  you  could  not  ?  But  it  didn't  make  any  difference, 
for  mamma  helped  me." 

Oh,  how  sadly  those  words  fell  upon  my  ear,  and  what  bitter 
memories  they  awakened !  How  I  repented,  as  I  kissed  little 
Fred's  forehead,  that  I  had  ever  spoken  unkindly  to  him.  Hours 
of  sorrow  went  by,  and  we  watched  his  couch,  hope  growing  faint- 
er, and  fainter,  and  anguish  deeper,  until  one  week  from  the  morn- 
ing on  which  he  spoke  of  his  childish  sports,  we  closed  the  eyes 
once  so  sparkling,  and  folded  his  hands  over  his  pulseless  heart. 
He  sleeps  now  in  the  grave,  an^  home  is  desolate ;  but  the  little 
windmill,  the  work  of  his  busy  hands,  is  still  swinging  in  the 
breeze,  just  where  he  placed  it,  upon  the  roof  of  our  old  woodshed ; 
and  every  time  I  see  the  tiny  arms  revolving  I  remember  the  lost 
little  Fred  —  and  I  remember  also  the  thoughtless,  the  unkind 
words ! 

Brothers  and  sisters,  be  kind  to  each  other.  Be  gentle,  consid- 
erate, and  lovino:.  —  Examiner. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
At  a  Convention  of  Teachers  held  at  the  office  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  at  Augusta,  on  Wednesday, 
March  23d,  1859,  a  State  Teachers'   Association  was  organized, 
and  the  following  Constitution  unanimously  adopted : 

PREAMBLE. 

To  promote  the  cause  of  Education  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and 
to  advance  the  interests  and  elevate  the  character  of  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching,  we,  whose  names  are  subjoined,  agree  to  adopt 
the  following 

CONSTITUTION. 

Sect.  1.  Name. — This  Association  shall  be  called  the  Maine 
Teachers'  Association. 

Sect.  2.  Membership. — Any  gentleman  who  is  regularly  occu- 
pied in  teaching  in  a  public  or  private  school,  academy,  seminary, 
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or  college,  or  employed  as  the  editor  of  an  educational  journal,  or 
as  a  superintendent  of  schools,  shall  be  eligible  to  membership. 

Applications  for  membership  shall  be  made  or  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee  ;  and  all  who  may  be  recommended  by  them 
shall  become  members  of  the  Association  by  signing  the  Consti- 
tution, and  paying  one  dollar,  whenever  the  Treasurer  shall  call 
for  the  same. 

Sect.  3.  Honorary  Members. — Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  gentlemen  may  be  elected  as  Honorary  Mem- 
bers by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present,  and  as  such  shall 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  Regular  Members,  except  those  of  voting 
and  holding  office. 

Ladies  engaged  in  teaching  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  become  Honorary  Members,  and  shall  there- 
by possess  the  right  of  presenting  in  the  form  of  written  essays 
(to  be  read  by  the  Secretary  or  any  other  member  whom  they  may 
select,)  their  views,  upon  any  subject  assigned  for  discussion. 

Sect.  4.  Officers. — The  Officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a 
President,  fifteen  Vice  Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and 
an  Executive  Committee  of  five,  of  which  the  President  of  the 
Association  shall  be  Chairman,  and  the  Secretary  a  member ;  all 
of  whom  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties,  and  enjoy  such  privileges,  as  by  custom  devolve  upon  and 
are  enjoyed  by  a  presiding  officer.  In  his  absence,  the  first  Vice 
President  in  order,  who  is  present,  shall  preside  ;  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  the  Vice  Presidents,  a  Chairman  pro  tern,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed on  nomination,  the  Secretary  putting  the  question. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Association  and  of  the  Executive  Committee ;  shall  notify 
each  member  of  the  Association  or  Committee  ;  shall  conduct  such 
correspondence  as  the  Committee  may  assign  ;  and  shall  have  his 
records  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  In  his  absence  a  Secretary  pro  tem.  may  be 
appointed. 

The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  hold  in  safe  keeping  all  mon- 
eys paid  to  the  Association ;  shall  expend  the  same  in  accordance 
with  the  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  or  of  the  Association ; 
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and  shall  keep  an  exact  account  of  his  receipts  and  expenditures, 
with  vouchers  for  the  latter,  which  account  he  shall  render  to  the 
Executive  Committee  prior  to  each  regular  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation ;  he  shall  also  present  an  abstract  thereof  to  the  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies 
in  their  own  body  ;  shall  have  in  charge  the  general  interests  of 
the  Association  ;  shall  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  its 
meetings,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  render  it  a  useful  and  hon- 
orable institution. 

Sect.  5.  Meetings. — A  meeting  shall  be  held  in  August,  1859, 
after  which  the  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  annually.  The 
place  and  precise  time  of  meeting  shall  be  determined  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Sect.  6.  By-Laws. — By-Laws  not  inconsistent  with  this  Con- 
stitution may  be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Association. 

Sect.  7.  Amendments. — This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or 
amended  at  a  regular  meeting,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present ;  or  by  majority  vote  of  the  members  present,  the 
alteration  or  amendment  having  been  substantially  proposed  at  a 
previous  regular  meeting. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President — Hon.  Mark  H.  Bunnell,  Norway. 

Vice  Presidents — J.  T.  Pompilly,  Auburn  ;  Z.  A.  Hall,  Hodg- 
don  ;  J.  H.  Hanson,  Portland  ;  J.  N.  Hall,  Wilton  ;  H.  C.  Estes, 
Trenton  ;  T.  K.  Noble,  Augusta ;  J.  J.  Taylor,  Damariscotta  ;  C. 
C.  Rounds,  Paris  ;  H.  B.  Shepherd,  Bangor ;  Chas.  W.  Lowell, 
Foxcroft ;  J,  L,  Newton,  Bath ;  Geo.  W.  Williams,  Hartland ; 
Isaac  Upham,  Liberty  ;  N.  Batchelder,  Dennysville  ;  Horace  Piper, 
Biddeford. 

Secretary — B.  D.  Verrill,  Norway. 

Treasurer — G.  W.  Blanchard,  Augusta, 

Executive  Committee — M.  H.  Bunnell,  Norway ;  B.  B.  Verrill, 
Norway,  ex-officio ;  G.  T.  Fletcher,  Augusta ;  A.  E.  Buck,  Fox- 
croft; W.  T.  H.  Craig,  Augusta. 

The  prospects  and  alms  of  the  Association  were  discussed  by 
several  of  the  teachers  present,  and  the  discussion  was  character- 
ized by  hopeful  zeal  and  perfect  unanimity  of  purpose. 
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For  the  Maine  Teacher. 

SHALL  WE  HAVE  A  SECOND  VOLUME  ? 

Yes.  Shall  it  be  said  that  the  teachers  of  Maine  are  not  enough 
interested  in  Education,  to  support  a  monthly  journal?  Shall  it 
be  said  that  upward  of  seven  thousand  teachers,  who  are  engaged 
in  the  great  and  arduous  work  of  Education,  cannot  support  a 
monthly  journal,  devoted  to  the  educational  interests  of  Maine? 

Shall  we  rest  upon  our  oars,  while  our  sister  States  are  in  the 
field,  and  arduously  struggling  for  the  welfare  of  Common  Schools  ? 
Be  our  plain  answer.  No.  Then  let  us  come  up  and  place  our 
"  shoulder  to  the  wheel,"  make  one  mighty  effort,  and  see  if  we 
are  not  able  to  press  our  way  through,  and  not  fall  in  the  rear  of 
our  sister  States.  Each  one  should  *'  awake,  and  wide  awake." 
Hand  in  your  contributions.  If  not  more  than  three  lines,  send 
them  along.  Our  honorable  Superintendent  and  Editor  will  give 
them  due  notice.  A  subscribeb. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
A   CALL   TO   TEACHERS, 


A  CO  MPLiANCE  with  the  request  of  our  Superintendent,  and  a 
sense  of  my  own  duty,  have  induced  me  to  write  a  short  article 
for  the  Teacher.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  hundreds  of  teachers 
in  this  State  who  are  far  more  capable  of  writing  for  this  journal 
than  myself, — teachers  who  have  had  more  experience,  and  whose 
views  on  the  great  science  of  teaching  are  much  better  and  more 
comprehensive  than  my  own,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  see  them  re- 
main silent  and  indifferent  concerning  a  subject  of  such  vast  im- 
portance to  the  well-being  of  the  community.  There  is  certainly 
no  higher  calling,  nor  a  subject  which  demands  more  deep  thought 
and  careful  investigation  than  that  of  forming  and  stamping  the 
character  of  future  generations.  Then,  fellow  teachers,  why  re- 
main dumb,  why  not  grasp  the  pen,  and  write  at  least  one  article 
for  the  Teacher  7  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  how  much  can  be 
done  in  this  way. 

If  we  wish  to  see  the  cause  of  education  prospering  in  our 
State,  we  must  feel  and  manifest  an  interest  in  it.  By  the  exer- 
tions of  our  worthy  Superintendent,  a  journal  has  been  establish- 
ed, wherein  we  can  express  our  modes  and  views  of  teaching ; 
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and  let  us  improve  this  opportunity,  and  rxot  permit  it  to  pass 
unnoticed  and  uncared  for. 

The  question  has  been  asked, — *'  Shall  the  Teacher  be  discon- 
tinued at  tlie  close  of  the  year,  and  because  it  cannot  be  sustain- 
ed ? "  I  would  emphatically  answer.  No.  Are  we,  in  this  glo- 
rious State  of  Maine,  so  negligent  and  indifferent  in  the  cause  of 
education  that  we  cannot  sustain  even  one  educational  journal  ? 

I  trust  not.  It  can  and  must  be  sustained  :  it  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  the  State  to  suffer  it  to  be  blotted  out,  now  that  it  has  sprung 
into  existence. 

Then,  teachers,  let  us  arouse  from  our  inactivity,  and  make  this 
journal  all  it  should  be.  I  would  suggest  that  we  ask  ourselves 
questions  concerning  Grammar,  Philosophy,  Geography,  Mathe- 
matics, and  such  others  as  may  be  interesting  to  teachers,  and 
thus  by  an  effort  on  our  part  increase  the  list  of  subscribers,  and 
make  this  organ  of  education  all  that  we  could  wish  or  expect  it 
to  be.  F.  w.  s. 

South  Hope,  Feb.  14,  1859. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
RULES   IN   ARITHMETIC. 

Should  scholars  be  required  to  commit  to  memory  the  rules 
laid  down  in  treatises  on  written  arithmetic  ?  This  is  a  question 
which  I  have  often  asked  myself,  and  which,  right  or  wrong,  I 
have  decided  in  the  negative.  I  am  aware  that  many  will  disa- 
gree with  me,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  one  or  two  rea- 
sons for  my  conclusion,  and  that  I  may  obtain  the  opinions  of 
others  on  these  points,  that  I  write  this  article.  My  reasons  are 
briefly  these. 

The  rule,  to  be  readily  committed,  must  be  as  concise  as  possi- 
ble. A  long,  cumbersome  rule,  teacher  and  scholars  alike  detest. 
But  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  at  least  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
the  scholar  will  learn  such  a  rule  without  stopping  to  consider  on 
what  reasons  it  is  founded.  If  he  can  recite  the  rule  verbally, 
and  do  the  sums  by  the  rule  correctly,  he  is  satisfied,  and,  in  too 
many  cases,  the  teacher  also. 

But  when  there  is  a  scholar  who  does  desire  to  know  the  rea- 
sons of  any  rule,  he  turns  to  the  accompanying  illustrations  and 
explanations,  to  see  what  the  rule  means.  And  when  he  has 
plastered  those,  the  latter  is  easy  to  understand  and  to  commit. 
And  why  ?     Because,  if   by  means  of  the  explanation,  he  sees 
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clearly  the  process  to  be  performed,  he  can  make  his  own  rule, 
and  that  in  the  book  only  gives  him  words  to  express  ideas  al- 
ready conceived  in  his  own  brain. 

Dana  P.  Colburn's  Arithmetic  and  its  Applications  give  no 
rules,  but  the  explanation  of  every  process  is  complete  and  logi- 
cal. I  have  used  this  to  some  extent  in  my  classes,  and  I  find 
that  a  scholar  of  ordinary  penetration  can  easily  deduce  a  rule  as 
soon  as  the  principle  is  understood.  And  any  who  fall  below 
that  standard  can  certainly  perform  the  question  as  well  from  the 
illustrations  as  from  a  short,  concise  rule. 

Besides,  as  the  rule  gives  only  the  process,  not  the  reasons,  its 
peculiar  phraseology  often  becomes  so  thoroughly  fixed  in  the 
mind  of  the  scholar  that  it  is  difficult  to  show  him  the  true 
ground  on  which  it  is  based.  Take,  as  an  instance,  the  rule  for 
reducing  mixed  numbers  to  improper  fractions.  I  have  sometimes 
spent  the  whole  time  for  a  recitation  in  explaining,  step  by  step, 
the  reasons  of  that  rule,  and  on  asking  the  class  to  go  through 
the  same  process  that  I  had,  they  would  begin — "  Multiply  the 
whole  number  by  the  denominator  "  &c.,  repeating  the  old  rule 
word  for  word.  And  it  was  only  after  several  explanations  that 
I  could  make  them  clearly  understand  the  process  from  which  this 
rule  was  deduced,  as  being  merely  a  convenient  method.  Take  a 
scholar,  however,  who  has  never  learned  this  set  form  of  words, 
and  the  explanation  will  not  require  half  of  the  time.  And  if 
understood,  as  has  been  observed,  he  can  make  his  o  wn  rule. 

Some  will  say  that  the  phraseology  of  the  rule  in  the  book  is 
better  and  briefer  than  any  that  a  scholar  can  compose.  This 
may  be  true  to  some  extent ;  but  with  a  little  practice  he  will 
soon  learn  to  give  one  sufficiently  clear  and  precise,  and,  above 
all,  will  feel  that  he  clearly  understands  it. 

1  hope  that  some  instructor  of  more  experience  than  myself 
will  give  his  opinion  on  this  subject  through  the  pages  of  the 
Teacher,  p.  e.  w. 


A  NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

The  Legislature  has  referred  the  bill  establishing  a  State  Nor- 
mal School,  and  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Education,  to  the 
next  Legislature  ;  and  again  disappointed  the  friends  of  Common 
Schools.  We  will  hope  for  the  best,  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come,  that  the  people  are  yet  to  learn  more  of  the  purposes  of 
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such  a  pcliool,  and  thus  be  better  prepared  to  give  it  a  hearty  sup- 
port when  it  shall  be  established,  as  it  will  be  at  no  distant  day. 
The  teachers  of  the  State  have  not  yet  done  their  duty  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject.  They  have  not  yet  demanded  it  in  such 
tones  as  its  merits  will  justify.  Their  petitions  may  be  counted 
by  hundreds,  when  they  should  be  counted  by  thousands.  A  re- 
solve will  be  reported,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board 
of  Commissioners,  who  shall  make  a  special  effort  upon  the  sub- 
ject at  the  opening  of  the  next  Legislature.  Such  a  course  will 
bring  the  question  directly  before  it ;  and  it  is  believed,  secure  a 
more  intelligent  action  than  any  other  method.  In  the  meantime, 
an  effort  must  be  made  to  have  the  people  well  understand  the 
aims  of  a  Normal  School,  and  thus  petition  for  its  establishment. 
The  newspapers  of  the  State  must  be  invited  to  lend  their  aid, 
and  teachers  and  friends  of  Education  must  furnish  original  and 
selected  articles  bearing  upon  the  subject. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


School  La^ws.  —  In  the  May  number  we  shall  give  the  School 
Laws  which  have  been  passed  by  the  present  Legislature. 

Advertisemei^^ts.  —  We  call  attention  to  the  advertisements 
in  this  number,  and  shall  particularly  refer  to  some  of  the  works 
here  advertised  in  the  May  number  of  the  Teacher. 

Ma-THEmatical.  —  The  last  number  of  Volume  I.  will  contain 
solutions  of  all  the  questions  yet  unanswered.  We  have  many 
more  on  hand,  and  among  these  quite  a  number  from  our  prompt 
and  able  correspondent,  S.  Littlefield,  Plymouth,  Wis. 

Back  Numbers.  —  We  can  supply  all  subscribers  with  such 
numbers  as  they  have  failed  to  receive. 

Delinquent  Subscribers.  —  Over  one  hundred  subscribers 
are  still  delinquent.  Shall  not  the  next  number  furnish  evidence 
to  the  world  that  every  subscriber  has  fulfilled  his  pledge  to  the 
editor  ? 

Volume  II.  —  We  have  received  but  a  few  subscribers  for  a 
second  volume.  The  matter  has  once  been  submitted  to  the 
teachers  of  Maine,  and  we  shall  allow  them  to  decide  the  question. 


€\t  '^mt  Cwdjer. 


VOL.1.  Iwa: -A.  "ST  ,    1  8  5  Q -  NO.  12. 

For  the  Maine  Teacher. 

MEANS    OF   IMPROVEMENT. 

It  is  no  less  important  that  the  teacher  should  well  understand 
the  means   of  self-improvement,   and  strive  to  make  the  most  of 
every  opportunity  for  advancement,  while  engaged  in  the  active 
service  of  his  profession,  than  that  his  early  culture  and  prepara* 
tory  instruction  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  well  qualify 
him  for  the  high  vocation  of  instructor.     Both  the  early  educa- 
tion and  the  continued  effort  to  improve  and  to  reduce  to  practice 
what  may  have  been  learned  as  theory,  are  indispensable  to  the 
attainment  of  any  great  degree  of  perfection  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  more  is  dependent  upon  the  latter, 
if  for  no   other  reason,  from  the  fact  that  there  are  more  failures 
from  a  want  of  the  latter  than   of  the   former.     The  inclination 
and  the  ability  to  acquire  an  education  are  possessed  by  many,  but 
few  only  are  able   or  inclined  to   make  a  practical  use  of  what 
they  have  learned  by  teaching  it  to  others.     It  is  one  thing  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  a  science,  but  quite  another  thing  to  be  able 
to  impart  that  knowledge,  especially  when  the  learner  is  a  young 
scholar,  whose  mind  must  first  be  interested,  that  it  may  be  at- 
tentive, and  then  enlarged,   that  it  may  be  able  to  receive  the 
knowledge  that  you  wish  to  impart.     If  it  is  true  that  but  few 
can  be  successful  teachers,  it  may  be  because  few  are  inclined  to 
study  the  character,  or  rather  the  different  characters  of  sc*holars, 
and  carefully  observe  the  working  of  the  young  mind,  that,  by 
their  own  observation  and  experience,  they  may  learn  the  kind  of 
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influence  to  exert  in  order  to  govern  and  instruct  successfully. 
This  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  we  so  often  have  spoken 
of  as  the  secret  of  a  teacher's  success,  is  not  so  much  intuitive  as 
it  is  acquired ;  and  the  difference  between  him  who  possesses  it 
and  one  who  does  not,  is  the  greater  or  less  inclination  or  ability 
of  the  one  than  the  other  to  study  and  observe  human  nature. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  others. 
We  may  even  consider  this  as  one  of  our  principal  means  of  im- 
provement ;  yet  every  teacher  has  his  own  way  of  doing  things. 
In  fact,  the  practice  of  no  teacher  can  be,  in  all  respects,  identical 
with  that  of  any  other  ;  for  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  any  two 
teachers  can  be  placed  in  circumstances  precisely  alike  ;  so  that 
to  accomplish  similar  results  the  same  course  of  action  must  be 
pursued  ;  and  he  is  the  successful  teacher  who  is  able  thus  to 
adapt  himself  to  circumstances,  and  vary  his  method  of  instruc- 
tion that  he  may  the  better  meet  the  peculiar  wants  of  his 
scholars. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  the  true  object  to  be  had  in  view,  when  we 
study  to  know  the  exact  method  pursued  by  others,  to  adopt  the 
same  as  a  specific  to  be  used  by  ourselves  under  what  we  may 
suppose  to  be  similar  circumstances,  for  such  a  practice  would  be 
empirical  rather  than  rational.  But  this  intercommunication  of 
each  other's  experience,  this  looking  outside  of  our  own  little 
school-room  to  see  what  others  are  doing  and  what  is  passing  in 
the  world  around  us  which  has  any  relation  to  our  own  profession, 
this  is  of  use  to  us,  not  exactly  in  proportion  as  we  attempt  to 
imitate,  but  rather  as  we  gather  from  observation  that  which  shall 
be  of  value  to  us  when  made  practical,  by  being  modified,  per- 
haps in  form,  or  in  its  application  to  meet  our  own  peculiar  wants. 
And,  perhaps,  of  more  especial  importance  to  us,  is  this  method 
of  improvement,  in  that  it  gives  us  a  higher  standard  of  perfec- 
tion. I  am  convinced  that  among  the  many  causes  which  have 
operated  to  make  bad  schools  what  they  are,  none  has  been  more 
eflfectual  than  the  want  of  a  standard  of  excellence  sufficiently 
elevated  ;  and  that  this  is  often  the  result  of  a  kind  of  self-satis- 
faction on  the  part  of  some  teachers  who  seem  to  have  for  their 
only  motto  that  "  it  is  best  to  let  well  enough  alone." — There  can 
be  no  objection  to  the  proverb,  but  there  may  be,  in  some  cases,  to 
the  application  of  the  term,  "  well  enough''     Our  ideas  in  relation 
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to  the  perfection  of  anything  are  elevated  somewhat  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  our  observation  in  respect  to  the  thing  in  ques- 
'  tion.     He   who  knows  least  of  the  world,  is,  in  his  own  conceit, 
the   wisest ;  and  the  very  mist  of  ignorance  that  surrounds  him 
shuts   out  from  his  sight  all  that  is  really  great  and  good,  and 
makes  him,  of  all  persons,  the  most  satisfied  with  himself.     He 
is  quite  content  to  plod  along  at  a  rate  which,  fifty  years  ago, 
might  have  kept  him  up  with  the  times,  but  which,  in  this  age  of 
thought   and  action,  leaves  him  far   behind.     This  is  true  of  a 
fclass  in  every  profession,  but  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  teacher's 
business  renders  him  of  all  the  most  likely  to  fall  into  the  back- 
ground.    Confined,   as  very  many  are,  from  month  to  month,  for 
almost  the  whole  year,  he  has  but  little  opportunity  to  visit  and 
learn  by  observation  of  the  labors  of  teachers  and  of  the  progress 
of  schools  in  other  places  ;  and,  shut  up  as  he  is  from  day  to  day 
in  his  own  school-room,  with  a  large  school — perhaps  too  large 
for  him  alone   or   even  with  the  help  aflforded — he  finds  it  very 
difficult   to   observe   the   working  of  even  his  nearest  neighbor. 
This,   together  with  the  proneness  to  monotony  in  the  routine  of 
school   exercise,  tends  to  keep  the  teacher  in  a  continuous  round 
of  action,   and  too  often  prevents  all  advancement.     This  should 
not  be.     Many  of  the  obstacles  which  serve  to  prevent  the  pro- 
gress of  the  teacher  in  the  attainment  of  professional  skill  should 
not  exist ;  but,  to  a  great  extent,  these   difficulties   are  unavoid- 
able, and  should  only  stimulate  the  teacher  to  make  the  most  of 
such  means  of  improvement  as  are  available  ;  and  these,  although 
limited  by  some  causes  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  few.     There  is  no 
profession  that  affords  one  more  opportunity  for  reading  than  that 
of  the  teacher ;  and  it  were  well  if  such  men  improved  in  the 
reading  and   study  of  books  which  relate,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  those  branches  of  learning  which  they  may  be  engaged 
in  teaching,  or  may  be  called  upon  to  teach  at  some  future  time, 
or   which  relate  to   the  interests  of  their  profession  in  some  way, 
many  of  which  there  are,  both  literary  and  scientinc.     Our  edu- 
cational periodicals  and  especially  our  teachers'  journals  are  de- 
signed to  afibrd  teachers,  to  some  extent,  that  very  knowledge  in 
regard  to  the  experience  and  opinions  of  others  which  their  neces- 
sary confinement  and,  perhaps,  limited  mrans,  prevent  them  from 
gaining  by  observation.     No  teacher  should  be  without  such  pub- 
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lications  ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  any  good  teacher 
will,  for,  as  it  has  been  most  truly  said,  "  The  true  teacher  will 
hold  himself  ready  for  every  word  and  work  which  tends  to  bring 
his  profession  into  esteem,  and  tg  place  it  in  its  proper  light  be- 
fore the  world.  He  will  magnify  his  office  and  honor  it,  and  so 
make  it  honorable.  He  will  regard  with  indifference  nothing 
which  relates  to  his  chosen  profession.  He  will  make  it  a  point 
to  keep  himself  informed  in  relation  to  its  state  and  improve- 
ments, both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and,  when  solicited  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  support  of  a  publication  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
his  profession,  he  will  not  refuse,  with  cold  indifference,  his  aid 
and  influence."  But  we  often  meet  with  those  who  care  not  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  of  these  means  of  self-improvement. 
They  have  succee  ded,  by  some  management  of  their  own  or  of 
their  friends,  in  obtaining  situations  in  the  schools, — which  places 
they  keep  from  being  occupied  by  others  better  inclined,  until, 
much  surprised  that  they  are  not  appreciated,  they  find  themselves 
removed  by  what  they  call  an  unjust  and  cruel  committee. 

Let  there  be  drones  in  any  othe  r  profession  rather  than  in  that 
of  the  teacher,  for  such  may  live  in  their  own  obscurity,  and  the 
world,  although  made  no  better  by  their  lives,  may  not  be  made 
much  worse  ;  but  the  humblest  teacher  acts,  and  to  how  great  an 
extent  he  may  never  know,  for  the  good  or  ill  of  those  who  are 
to  come  after  us,  and  molds  the  character  and  shapes  the  intellect 
of  society  yet  to  be.  f.  s. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
THE   STUDY  OF   HISTORY. 


Among  the  many  useful  and  interesting  studies  which  have 
been  introduced  into  the  common  and  higher  schools,  one  which, 
perhaps,  enlarges  and  educates  the  mind  as  much  as  any  other,  is 
the  study  of  History.  Full  of  instructive  lessons  on  the  rise  and 
progress  of  nations,  the  development  of  political  and  social  ideas, 
and  the  consequent  upward  tendency  of  society,  it  furnishes  a 
rich  field  for  expansion  of  thought ;  where  the  mind  can  trace 
personal,  national,  theoretical  parallels  ;  draw  contrasts  of  indi- 
vidual and  national  action  ;  and  deduce  from  their  historic  results 
the  probable  tendency  of  the  various  political  and  social  systems 
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of  the  present  time.  Written  in  a  pure,  candid,  unimpassioned 
style,  it  furnishes,  perhaps,  the  best  medium  extant  for  the  ac- 
quirement of  a  knowledge  of  the  best  use  of  language. 

The  study  of  history  invests  the  study  of  geography  with  a  pe- 
culiar charm.  Undoubtedly  the  union  of  the  two  studies  will 
serve  to  fix  the  leading  facts  of  both  more  certainly  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  learner  than  their  separation.  An  extensive  study  of 
history  serves  to  correct  false  and  superstitious  notions  of  the 
nations  and  people  of  antiquity,  and  renders  more  intelligible 
much  of  the  miscellaneous  reading  that  comes  under  every  per- 
son's notice. 

The  curious  student,  as  he  reads  in  his  geography  that  such  a 
city  was  once  the  seat  of  the  Empire  of  Tamerlane  or  Genghis, 
Aurungzebe  or  Mausolus,  —  that  the  Great  Chinese  Wall  was 
built  as  a  defense  against  the  Tartars, — that  such  a  place  is  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Thebes — is  naturally  led  to  inquire  at  what 
periods  in  the  world's  history  these  things  and  men  flourished, 
and  it  is  to  history  he  must  go,  in  order  to  learn  geography  un- 
derstandingly.  The  student  of  history  reads  of  the  wars  of  the 
Carthaginians  and  Romans — of  the  irruptions  of  the  Barbarians 
into  Italy — of  the  march  of  the  Crusaders  across  the  plains  of 
Hungary  to  reach  the  land  of  Palestine,  and  he  must  go  to  his 
geography  to  understand  all  this  fully.  These  facts  show  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  these  two  branches  of  study. 

It  is  also  a  study  in  which  scholars  are  almost  invariably  inter- 
ested.    Its  facts  satisfy  the  inquisitive  nature  of  the  young. 

But  with  all  these  arguments  in  favor  of  the  study  of  history 
in  our  schools,  I  believe  that,  as  at  present  taught,  it  is  produc- 
tive of  very  little  comparative  benefit.  In  a  future  article  I  may 
endeavor  to  show  in  what  particulars  the  system  of  instruction  is, 
in  my  estimation,  defective.  Dioscokvs. 

E—a,  April  12th,  1859. 


True  Courtesy. — "Manners,"  says  the  eloquent  Edmund 
Burke,  *'  are  of  more  importance  than  laws.  Upon  them,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  laws  depend.  The  law  can  touch  us  here  and 
there,  now  and  then.  Manners  are  what  vex  or  soothe,  corrupt 
or  purify,  exalt  or  debase,  barbarize  or  refine,  by  a  constant, 
steady,   uniform,  insensible  operation,  like  that  of  the  air  we 
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breathe  in.  They  give  their  whole  form  and  colors  to  our  lives. 
According  to  their  quality  they  aid  morals,  they  supply  them,  or 
they  totally  destroy  them." 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 


SHOULD  RECITATIONS  BE  CONDUCTED  WITHOUT 
QUESTIONS  r 

In"  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  I  noticed  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Supervisor 
of  schools  in  Turner,  in  which  he  says,  **  I  have  instructed  teach- 
ers in  every  district  to  abandon  entirely  the  usual  method  of  con- 
ducting recitations  by  leading  questions  and  suggestive  interroga- 
tories— to  have  every  exercise  which  is  required  to  be  committed 
conducted  by  the  pupil  from  memory,  unaided  by  the  teacher  by 
any  question  or  suggestion  of  any  character  whatever." 

Now,  it  may  be  deemed  unwise  in  me  to  question  the  decision 
from  such  a  source,  but,  with  all  due  respect  for  the  author,  I 
would  ask, — Is  this  the  best  mode  ? 

I,  for  one,  do  not  approve  of  being  confined  to  the  routine  of 
questions  contained  in  the  text-books,  and  will  allow  that  com- 
mitting to  memory  and  repeating  verbatim  the  words  of  the  book 
is  an  exercise  serving  to  strengthen  and  discipline  the  memory ; 
but  is  it  so  likely  to  arouse  the  faculties,  to  elicit  thought,  to 
bring  out  ideas  ? 

As  an  illustration,  I  call  a  class  consisting  of  young'scholars, 
to  recite  in  geography.  One  repeats,  "  The  various  objects  on 
the  earth  are  divided  by  naturalists  into  three  classes  or  kingdoms 
— the  mineral,  including  the  soils,  rocks,  waters,  and  all  unor- 
ganized substances  ;  the  vegetable,  including  trees,  plants,  and 
shrubs  ;  and  the  animal,  including  all  beings  that  live,  feel,  and 
move."  And  so  on,  word  for  word,  to  the  extent  of  the  lesson. 
A  perfect  lesson,  so  far  as  the  repetition  of  the  words  of  the  text- 
book go  to  make  it  perfect.  But  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  that  the 
class  understand  what  they  have  repeated  so  fluently.  I  will 
question  a  little.  "  Can  any  one  of  the  class  mention  anything 
in  this  room  belonging  to  the  mineral  kingdom  ?  "  The  only 
answer  is  a  vacant  stare.  **  Why,  your  book  says  there  are  but 
three  kingdoms,  therefore,  all  things  must  be  classed  with  one  of 
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the  three."  After  some  explanation,  care  being  taken  to  direct 
thought  in  the  right  channel,  I  ask,  "  To  what  kingdom  does  this 
bell  belong  ?  "  Quickly  is  answered,  with  animated  countenan- 
ces, *'To  the  mineral  kingdom,  because  it  was  dug  from  the 
earth."  **  Is  it  wholly  mineral  ? "  "  No,  the  handle  is  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom."  "  Of  what  class  is  this  book  ?  "  Eyes 
and  ears  are  now  all  attention.  Answer, — '•'  It  is  both  animal 
and  vegetable.  The  binding  is  of  the  animal  class,  because  it  is 
leather,  and  leather  is  made  of  skins  of  animals.  The  leaves  are 
of  the  vegetable  class,  because  they  are  made  of  rags,  rags  are 
made  of  cotton,  and  cotton  is  from  a  plant."  Having  conducte  d 
the  whole  lesson  in  this  manner,  the  class  is  dismissed,  each  with 
a  consciousness  that  he  has  gained  some  new  ideas.  Has  he  not 
gained  more  knowledge,  more  real  knowledge,  than  he  would 
in  many  times  the  length  of  time,  unquestioned  ? 

I  am  not  content  with  present  attainments.  Willingly,  yea, 
gratefully,  would  I  be  taught  ;  cheerfully  would  I  adopt  any 
method  of  improvement  in  imparting  instruction,  and  carefully 
note  even  the  most  trivial  means  which  prove  successful.  Fre- 
quently do  I  visit  the'school-rooms  for  this  purpose,  and  rarely 
do  I  leave  without  having  learned  something.  I  believe  there  is 
*'  good  in  all,  and  none  all  good." 

Will  our  Superintendent,  or  some  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
Teacher,  through  its  pages,  give  their  views  on  the  question  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  for  the  benefit  of  Allie  Rat. 

March  lOth, 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
PATIENCE  AND  PERSEVERANCE. 

Patience  and  perseverance  are  virtues  which  the  teacher  should 
possess.  Ever  since  the  days  of  pious  Job,  patience  has  been 
considered  a  Christian  virtue  ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  not  certain  but 
that  the  teacher  has  almost  as  much  occasion  for  its  exercise  and 
alleviating  presence  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  school-room, 
as  Job  had,  in  the  trials  to  which  he  was  subjected. 

It  is  a  kind  of  panacea,  susceptible  of  keeping  up  in  the  men- 
tal organization  feelings  of  the  most  healthful  and  vigorous  na- 
ture. 

In  the  best  conducted  schools,  there  are  always  many  little  in- 
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cidents  of  daily  occurrence,  which  severely  task  the  teacher*8 
patience.  To  point  out  more  clearly  and  forcibly  these  trying 
incidents,  I  am  induced  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  afflictions 
of  Job  and  those  of  the  teacher ;  and,  if  in  so  doing  I  chance  to 
exaggerate,  I  trust  the  kind  reader  will  pardon  me. 

The  servants  of  the  former  were  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the 
Sabeans  —  the  powers  of  reasoning  and  explanation  of  the  latter 
are  sometimes  destroyed  or  rendered  less  effectual  by  the  uneasi- 
ness manifested  by  restless  pupils.  The  sheep  of  the  one  were 
consumed  by  fire —  the  time  of  the  other,  which  belongs  to  and 
should  be  devoted  to  the  exercises  of  the  school,  is  consumed  in 
watching  idle  and  disorderly  scholars.  The  Chaldeans  fell  upon 
the  camels  of  the  former,  and  carried  them  away — the  noise  of 
loud  studying,  of  the  moving  of  uneasy  feet,  or  of  slates  and 
books,  falls  upon  the  ear  of  th  e  latter,  and  carries  away  the  train 
of  thoughts  which  just  then  occupied  his  brain.  Satan  smote 
the  one  with  sore  boils  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  unto  the  crown 
of  his  head  —  the  other  is  smitten  by  moral  sores,  painful  and 
aggravated,  in  the  shape  of  bad  influences  and  unworthy  exam- 
ples,  which  many  of  his  pupils  receive  in  the  streets  or  at  home. 

I  have  carried  this  parallel  far  enough  to  show  that  there  is  a 
striking,  unquestionable  similarity  between  the  two  cases.  Job, 
with  all  his  patience,  sometimes  cursed  the  day  he  was  born  ; 
therefore,  it  would  be  no  very  surprising  thing  if  the  teacher 
should  occasionally  curse  the  day  that  he  became  a  pedagogue. 

But  though  dark  clouds  may  overhang  his  pathway,  let  him 
not  despair ;  but  still  persevere,  ever  remembering  that  patient 
labor  will  in  due  time  receive  its  reward.  Through  all  the  trials 
and  vexatioj>s  of  the  school-room,  he  should  be  calm  and  self- 
possessed,  knowing  that  before  he  can  effectually  govern  others, 
he  must  first  govern  himself. 

True,  he  will  find  many  an  admonition  unheeded,  many  a  cor- 
rection unavailing :  scholars  may  commit  numerous  grammatical 
errors,  or  have  less  urbanity  and  mildness  in  their  deportment 
than  would  be  desirable,  and  he  may  correct  these  faults  very 
many  times  without  gaining  the  desired  end  ;  yet  he  should  per- 
severe. Admonitions  and  corrections  which  have  failed  ninety- 
nine  times,  may,  by  one  more  repetition,  produce  the  looked-for 
effect. 
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"  Let  him  not  look  with  too  much  impatience  for  immediate 
fruits  of  his  labors.  Seed  that  has  been  faithfully  scattered  will, 
in  its  proper  time,  produce  fruit  and  cheer  the  heart  of  the  dili" 
gent  sower  ;  "  and  so  "  he  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing 
precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing 
his  sheaves  with  him."     Brother  teachers, 

"  Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate  ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 


Winter-Harhor,  Feb.,  1859. 


,     J.    Vl^., 


J.  c.  c. 


PURITY   OF   CHARACTER. 


Over  the  beauty  of  the  plum  and  the  apricot,  there  grows  a 
bloom  and  beauty  more  exquisite  than  the  fruit  itself — a  soft,  del- 
icate flush  that  overspreads  its  blushing  cheek.  Now  if  you 
strike  your  hand  over  that,  and  it  is  once  gone,  it  is  gone  forever, 
for  it  never  grows  but  once.  The  flower  that  hangs  in  the  morn- 
ing, impearled  with  dew — arrayed  as  no  queenly  woman  ever  was 
arrayed  with  jewels — once  shake  it,  so  that  the  beads  roll  off", 
and  you  may  sprinkle  water  over  it  as  you  please,  yet  it  never 
can  be  made  again  what  it  was  when  the  dew  fell  silently  upon  it 
from  heaven !  On  a  frosty  morning  you  may  see  the  panes  of 
glass  covered  with  landscapes — mountains,  lakes,  and  trees  blend- 
ed in  a  beautiful,  fantastic  picture.  Now  lay  your  hand  upon  the 
glass,  and  by  the  scratch  of  your  finger,  or  the  warmth  of  the 
palm,  all  the  delicate  tracery  will  be  obliterated.  So  there  is  in 
youth  a  beauty  and  purity  of  character,  which,  when  once  touch- 
ed and  defiled,  can  never  be  restored  ;  a  fringe  more  delicate  than 
frostwork,  and  which,  when  torn  and  broken,  can  never  be  reem- 
broidered.  A  man  who  has  spotted  and  soiled  his  garments  in 
youth,  though  he  may  seek  to  make  them  white  again,  can  never 
wholly  do  it,  even  were  he  to  wash  them  with  his  tears.  When 
a  young  man  leaves  his  father's  house,  with  the  blessing  of  his 
mother's  tears  still  wet  upon  his  forehead,  if  he  once  loses  that 
early  purity  of  character,  it  is  a  loss  which  he  can  never  make 
whole  again.  Such  is  the  consequence  of  crime.  Its  eff'ects  can- 
not be  eradicated ;  it  can  only  be  forgiven. — H.  W.  Beecher. 
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MORAL   BEAUTY. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  moral  beauty,  as  well  as  personal 
beauty.  To  have  a  handsome  face,  provided  it  does  not  make 
you  vain  and  proud,  is  on  the  whole  desirable,  perhaps.  But  it 
is  far  better  that  you  should  have  a  noble  heart.  That  is  what  I 
should  call  moral  beauty. 

A  merchant,  who  it  is  said  is  still  living  in  the  city  of  London, 
happened  to  be  spending  a  few  weeks  at  the  house  of  an  acquaint- 
ance in  the  country.  One  day  he  casually  mentioned  that  he  had 
decided  to  buy  a  lottery  ticket :  his  friend  desired  that  he  should 
buy  one  for  him  also,  which  was  willingly  agreed  to,  of  course. 

The  conversati9n  dropped,  the  ticket  never  arrived,  and  the  af- 
fair was  entirely  forgotten  ;  when  the  country  gentleman  received 
information  that  the  ticket  which  had  been  purchased  for  him  by 
his  friend  had  come  up  a  splendid  prize. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  London  to  receive  his  money,  he  inquired 
of  his  friend  where  he  had  put  the  ticket,  and  why  he  had  not  in- 
formed him  that  it  was  purchased. 

"  I  bought  them  both  the  same  day,  my  ticket  and  yours,  and 
I  flung  them  both  into  a  drawer  in  my  desk,  and  never  thought 
of  them  again  until  the  lottery  had  been  drawn." 

*'  But  how  do  you  distinguish  one  ticket  from  the  other  ?  And 
why  am  I  the  holder  of  the  fortunate  ticket  more  than  yourself  ?  " 

"  Why,"  replied  the  merchant,  "  at  the  time  I  put  them  into 
the  drawer,  I  put  a  little  mark  upon  the  ticket  which  I  resolved 
should  be  yours,  and  upon  re-opening  the  drawer  I  found  that 
the  one  so  marked  was  the  fortunate  ticket." 

"  But  what  did  you  draw  .?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all — stop  ;  yes,  I  did  draw  a  blank  !  " 

Now  this  action  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  beautiful.  But 
one  thing  puzzles  me,  and  that  is,  why  a  person  with  such  a  no- 
ble sense  of  honor  and  honesty  could  be  persuaded  to  buy  a  lot- 
tery ticket.     However,  that  was  some  time  ago.     Let  us  imitate 

the  gentleman's  honesty,  but  not  his  speculation. — Playmate. 

<  *■» « 

A  Gem.  —  The  following  beautiful  gem,  taken  from  a  speech 
of  Webster,  has  been  printed  in  large,  bold  type,  on  thick  card 
paper,  and  distributed  among  the  schools  of  all  grades  in  New 
London,  by  a  gentleman  of  enlarged  and  enlightened  views  on 
the  subject  of  education. 

In    their  neat  gilded  frames,  they  not  only  adorn  the  walls  of 
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the  school-room,  but  shed  forth  a  light  upon  the  teacher's  path- 
way, encouraging  him.  to  press  on  in  the  imperishable  work  in 
which  he  is  engaged. 

"If  we  work  on  marble,  it  will  perish ;  if  we  work  on  brass, 
time  will  efface  it ;  if  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  into 
dust.  But  if  we  work  upon  immortal  minds,  if  we  imbue  them 
with  high  principles,  with  just  fear  of  God  and  their  fellow  men, 
we  engrave  on  those  tablets  something  which  no  time  can  efface, 
but  which  will  brighten  to  all  eternity." 


NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

REMAKKS    OF    ALLEN    D.    PALMEK    OF    BAKNAED, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  March.  29th,  on  the  bill  to  establish  a  Normal 

School. 

Mr.  Speaker  : — I  have  thus  far  been  a  silent  member,  as  you 
all  know.  I  have,  I  think,  carried  out  the  rule  that  youth  should 
be  seen  and  not  heard.  I  don't  at  this  time  propose  to  make  a 
speech,  but  in  honor  of  belonging  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion from  which  this  bill  was  reported  through  me,  I  beg  leave 
to  make  a  few  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  subject  in  which 
I  feel  a  great  interest.  It  is  a  subject  that  every  young  man  in 
my  occupation  feels  for.  There  is  no  school  teacher,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  who  does  not  find  himself  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
incompetent  to  give  that  instruction  that  is  necessary  to  be  given 
in  our  public  schools.  There  is  something  wanting.  There  is 
something  wanting  that  our  colleges  and  academies  do  not  give. 
There  is  something  wanting  that  neither  of  these  institutions 
teach.  What,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  be  done  ?  Where  and 
how  are  school  teachers  to  be  better  educated  ?  There  is  no  want 
of  material.  We  have  young  men  and  women  enough  in  the 
State  of  Maine  who  would  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  high- 
est public  confidence  as  teachers,  were  they  trained  in  the  profes- 
sion. But  while  all  admit  that  there  is  want  of  competent  teach- 
ers and  also  a  great  demand  for  them,  some  suppose  this  want 
can  be  fully  met  by  the  colleges  and  academies  of  this  State. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  undervalue  these  seminaries.  They 
are  the  glory  of  the  State.     No   one  will   dispute   the  ability  of 
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our  colleges  to  give  sucli  an  education  as  every  school  teacher 
■wants.  They  are  furnished  with  the  ablest  instructors,  and  teach 
many  things  which  are  far  in  advance  of  what  the  public  schools 
require.  But  the  colleges  have  no  teachers'  department,  and  do 
not  pretend  to  qualify  their  graduates  or  under-graduates  for  com- 
mon-school teachers.  It  is  true  that  some  of  them  teach  winter 
schools,  and  as  a  general  thing,  get  more  wages  per  month  than 
our  common  teachers,  not  because  they  are  competent,  but  be- 
cause some  people  take  it  for  granted  that  if  a  man  has  studied 
Latin  and  Greek  and  a  few  conic  sections,  he  must  know  all  about 
the  branches  of  common-school  teaching. 

It  is  no  disparagement,  sir,  to  our  best  classical  scholars,  to 
say  they  are  not  fit  for  common-school  teachers.  Experience 
abundantly  proves  that  many  who  go  from  college  halls  to  teach 
our  common  schools  are  often  surpassed  by  those  who  never  saw 
a  college  in  their  lives  ;  and  if  it  was  the  main  object  of  a  colle- 
giate education  to  make  teachers,  every  one  must  see  how  very 
inadequate  must  be  the  supply.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  should  be 
something  done  by  this  State,  to  enable  the  school  teacher  to  be- 
come more  competent  in  those  lesser  branches  of  education. 
And  sir,  I  do  hope  that  this  Legislature  will  look  at  this  matter 
as  a  subject  of  importance.  Look  at  the  teacher's  position,  look 
at  the  responsibility  that  is  resting  upon  him  ;  a  half  a  hundred 
children  of  all  ages  are  in  the  first  place  to  be  governed,  for  with- 
out government  a  school  is  good  for  nothing  ;  in  the  next  place 
he  is  to  be  able  to  teach  them,  not  able  to  stay  in  the  house  with 
them  six  hours  a  day  I  don't  mean  !  but  able  to  draw  from  the 
minds  of  those  children  those  treasures  that  are  as  yet  hidden. 
There  is  a  difference  between  going  through  the  routine  of  a 
school  six  ho  urs  a  day,  and  teaching  accurately  and  thoroughly  in 
all  the  studies. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  every  trade  and  profession,  and  a  very  good 
one,  that  a  man  must  first  study  his  profession — or  in  other  words, 
must  be  educated  for  the  business  that  he  calculates  to  follow 
through  life.  A  blacksmith  is  no  blacksmith  at  all  till  he  has 
learned  to  smite  the  anvil  and  shoe  the  horse.  Before  a  man  sets 
up  for  a  tailor,  he  has  to  serve  out  an  apprenticeship.  A  cabinet 
maker  must  first  learn  to   make  a  chair,  the  lawyer  and  doctor, 
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the  bishop  and  judge,  must  all  learn  their  professions  before  they 
can  have  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen  of  this  House,  if  the  school 
teacher  is  an  exception  ?     He  whose    duty  it  is  to  mold  minds, 
and  prepare  them  for  this  world  and  the  world  to  come  ?    Should 
there  not  be  as  much  pains  taken  with  a  person  who  is  to  handle 
immortal  minds  as  a  man  who  is  to  handle  tools  to  make  a  chair  ? 
Is  he  to  be  an  exception  ?     Can  he  teach  what  he  does  not  know  ? 
Is  it  safe  to  trust  those  tender  minds  in  the  hands  of  a  mere  tyro  ? 
He  may  be  very  honest  and  very  faithful,  and  as  a  general  thing, 
teachers  are  so,  but  he  cannot  teach  what  he  don't  know  himself; 
he  may  try.     He  cannot  teach  grammar  or  arithmetic  ;  if  he  gets 
bewildered  every  day  in  the  tenses,  and  finds  himself  a  mere  left 
hand  cipher   when  he  gets  into  the  regions  of  fractions,  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  school  to  advance  under  such  circumstances.     The 
teacher  must  be  familiar  with  all  these  studies.     I  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  depreciate  our  common-school  teachers,  as  a  class.     Oar 
teachers  are  doing  what  they  can  to  raise  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion.    They  work  hard.     They  are   doing  as   well  as  they  know 
how.     They  have   done  already  a  great  deal  for  our  State,   and 
would  have  done  more  if  the  State  had  done  more  for  them  ;  but, 
sir,   the   teacher  has  been  neglected  ;  he  has  not  had  that  chance 
that  is  due   him ;  he  has  not  that  drilling  in  the  profession  that 
will  enable  him  to  be  a  profitable   teacher,  as   I   have   before  re- 
marked.    Our  academies   and  colleges   do  not  give  that  instruc- 
tion that  is  necessary.     No  other  institutions   are  proposed  but 
those  that  will  enable  him  to  draw  from  the  minds  of  those  schol- 
ars the  treasures  that  are  hidden,  seizing  upon  the  elements  and 
reducing  them  to   perfect   order,   arranging  and  applying  funda- 
mental principles,  molding  the  mind  and  stimulating  it  to  a  high 
and  noble   purpose,   drawing   out  its  posvers,  teaching  it  its  own 
strength,  and  making  it  work  as  the  iacumbent  air  does  the  steam 
engine — that  is   what   the   Normal  School  does.     Shall  we  have 
one,  or  shall  we  let  our  teachers  go  on  as  they  have  done,  or  shall 
we  enable  them  to  become  more  competent  teachers  ?     The  latter, 
I  hope.     But  some  may  ask, — How  do  you  know  Normal  Schools 
to  be   the   schools   that  will   make  these  teachers  ?     It  needs  no 
argument  to  sustain  the  affirmative  upon  this  point.     All  we  have 
to  do  is  to  look  at  States  that  have   supported   these  institutions, 
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and  they  will  answer.  Massachusetts  has  spoken.  She — the 
mother  of  us  all — she  has  looked  forward  wilh  earnest  zeal,  and 
seen  the  standard  of  education  rise  as  the  mighty  billow  rises  be- 
fore the  wind.  She  has  realized  all  she  anticipated  ;  and  let  us 
go  and  do  likewise,  and  may  the  like  success  attend  us. 


SCHOOL   GOVERNMENT. 


Everybody  who  has  written  or  spoken  on  this  subject  has  con- 
ceded the  necessity  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Order 
is  heaven's  first  law  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  more  essential  to  the  har- 
mony of  heaven  than  it  is  to  the  happiness  and  success  of  the 
school.  If  such  be  the  success  of  order  in  school,  then  the  abil- 
ity to  secure  and  maintain  it  is  no  mean  part  of  the  qualification 
of  the  good  teacher.  It  will  be  my  first  object  to  point  out  some 
of  the  requisites  in  the  teacher  for  good  government.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  said  that  no  man  can  govern  till  he  has  learned  to 
govern  himself.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this.  If  an  in- 
dividual is  not  self-possessed,  his  decision  must  fail  to  command 
respect.  The  self-government  of  the  teacher  should  be  complete 
in  the  following  particulars  : 

First,  then,  as  to  the  passion  of  anger :  The  exhibition  of 
anger  always  detracts  from  the  weight  of  authority.  A  man  un- 
der its  influence  is  not  capable  of  doing  strict  justice  to  his  pu- 
pils. Before  entering  upon  teaching,  therefore,  a  man  should 
obtain  the  mastery  over  his  temper,  so  that  under  any  provocation 
he  can  control  it.  He  should  consider  that  in  school,  his  patience 
will  often  be  seriously  tried.  He  should  not  expect,  indeed,  that 
the  current  of  affairs  in  school  will  for  a  single  day  run  perfectly 
smooth.  He  should,  therefore,  prepare  for  the  worst,  and  firmly 
resolve  that,  whatever  unpleasant  thing  may  occur,  it  shall  not 
take  him  entirely  by  surprise.  Such  forethought  will  give  him 
self-command.  If,  however,  from  his  past  experience  and  the 
nature  of  his  temperament,  he  is  satisfied  that  he  cannot  exercise 
this  self-control,  he  may  be  assured  he  is  the  wrong  man  to  en- 
gage in  teaching. 

As  to  levity  and  moroseness  of  manner,  either  extreme  is  to  be 
avoided.  There  are  some  teachers  who  exhibit  such  a  frivolity  in 
all  their  intercourse  with  their  pupils  that  they  can  never  com- 
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mand  tliem  with  authority,  or  gain  their  cordial  respect.  This  is 
a  grievous  fault,  and  the  teacher  should  at  once  find  an  antidote 
for  it,  by  serious  reflection  upon  the  responsibility  of  his  position. 
If  this  will  not  cure  it,  nothing  can.  As  to  the  treatment  of 
those  pupils  that  are  marked  by  some  peculiarity  :  there  are  usu- 
ally some  pupils  in  our  primary  schools  who  are  backward  and 
perhaps  dull,  or  who  may  have  some  physical  defect  or  mental 
eccentricity.  The  teacher  should  be  able  to  govern  himself  in  all 
his  remarks  concerning  such  pupils  :  he  should  avoid  all  allusion 
to  such  singularities  before  the  school,  and  it  is  the  height  of  in- 
justice— I  was  going  to  say  malevolence — for  him  to  use  those 
low  and  degrading  epithets  so  often  found  upon  the  teacher's 
tongue  :  such  as  dunce,  thick-skull,  fool,  and  the  like.  Is  it  not 
misfortune  enough  for  a  child  to  be  backward  or  dull,  without 
having  the  pain  and  mortification  increased  by  the  cruelty  of  an 
unfeeling  teacher  ^  The  teacher  should  take  a  special  interest  in 
such  children  ;  he  should  endeavor  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
their  parents,  and  to  treat  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage 
rather  than  crush  them. — Penn.  School  Journal. 


QUESTIONING. 

Every  practical,  active  teacher  is  in  the  daily  habit  of  ques- 
tioning his  pupils,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  knowledge  of 
the  text  book.  Almost  all  of  our  text  books  contain  questions 
upon  the  different  subjects  presented  in  the  work,  and  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  answers  can  be  readily  found  ;  and  the 
result  is  that  pupils  get  the  answers  to  questions,  often  without 
bestowing  a  thought  upon  the  subject,  any  further  than  is  neces- 
sary to  give  a  verbatim  answer  to  the  question.  If  pupils  were 
oftener  required  to  study  the  subject  before  them,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  answer  any  question  which  the  teacher  might  propound,  they 
would  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  going  over  and  over  the 
same  thing  year  after  year. 

We  often  see  pupils  who  can  work  the  examples  in  arithmetic, 
or  correct  the  false  syntax  in  their  grammars,  who,  if  called  upon 
to  compute  the  interest  on  a  note,  or  correct  an  ungrammatical 
manuscript,  would  fail  to  do  either  correctly.  Why  is  this  ? 
Simply   because  the  teacher  has  failed  to  impress  the  principle 
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upon  the  mind  of  his  pupil  by  a  judicious  course  of  questioning. 
Teachers  should  cultivate  the  "  art  of  questioning."  We  cannot 
conceive  of  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  without  associating 
with  it  the  idea  of  mutual  intercourse,  brought  about  by  conver- 
sation and  queries. 

Teachers  often  find  it  difficult  to  adapt  their  questions  to  the 
minds  of  their  pupils.  They  address  intellects  which  are  yet  in 
a  process  of  cultivation,  and  must  not  be  burdened  with  things 
too  intricate  or  complex  for  their  understanding. 

The  questions  upon  a  lesson  should  be  such  as  will  awaken 
and  keep  bright  the  pupil's  powers  of  perception,  and  show  the 
logical  connection  of  the  lesson  with  other  parts  of  the  book. 
Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  ask  the  teacher  such  questions  on 
the  lesson  as  may  suggest  themselves  to  their  minds,  and  no  truCy 
practical  teacher  will  meet  such  inquiries  with  the  remark  that 
they  are  foolish,  though  they  may  not  bear  the  impress  of  mature 
minds. — Penn.  School  Journal. 


GOOD   HUMOR. 

Among  all  the  essentials  of  success  in  the  school-room,  none, 
perhaps,  is  more  important  or  more  difficult  of  possession  at  all 
times,  than  good  humor.  If  the  teacher  has  this  quality  natural- 
ly, the  love  of  mischief,  carelessness,  and  inattention  which  he 
will  surely  find  in  every  school,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  will 
put  his  good  humor  to  the  test,  especially  as  his  head  cannot  be 
free  from  pain,  nor  his  body  from  weariness. 

We  do  not  mean  by  the  term  which  we  have  used,  that  ever- 
lasting meaningless  smirk  which  we  have  sometimes  seen  on 
teachers'  faces.  Neither  do  we  mean  that  the  teacher  is  never  to 
speak  reprovingly,  perhaps  sometimes  severely.  Yea,  he  may  be 
obliged  to  administer  stern  discipline,  even  with  the  rod.  But 
we  do  mean  that  state  of  mind  which  should  proceed  from  a  real 
love  of  his  business  and  of  his  pupils,  from  making  due  allow- 
ance for  annoyance  and  delinquencies,  from  which  he  cannot 
reasonably  expect  to  be  wholly  free,  and  from  not  expecting  more 
of  scholars  than  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  of  frail  humanity  in  its 
juvenile  stage. 

This  state  of  mind  will  save  its  happy  possessor  from  all  peev- 
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ishness,  all  whining  and  snappish  remarks  to  his  scholars  ;  even 
if  he  is  obliged  to  administer  the  sternest  discipline,  he  will  do  it 
in  such  a  spirit  that  permanent  resentment  can  hardly  follow  it, 
for  the  pupil  will  see  that  it  is  done  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  a 
regard  for  his  own  good.  If  the  teacher  possess  such  a  spirit,  he 
is  better  fitted  to  grapple  with  any  difficulty  which  may  present 
itself,  while  by  its  loss  he  can  gain  no  possible  advantage. 

We  doubt  not  that  all  teachers  will  agree  with  us  that  it  is  no 
small  matter  to  maintain  permanently  this  invaluable  frame  of 
mind  ;  and  we  think  they  will  be  equally  unanimous  in  the  opin- 
ion that,  could  they  accomplish  such  a  result,  it  were  a  "  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished." — Mass,  Teacher. 


For  the  Maine  Teacher. 
HOW  SHALL  OUR  SCHOOLS  BE  MADE   MORE 
USEFUL?— NO.  in. 

I  KEMEMBER  reading,  some  years  ago,  in  the  Annals  of  Edu- 
cation, —  then  edited  by  Mr.  Woodbridge  —  an  article  entitled, 
"  Street  Education ;  "  and  street  influence  has,  unquestionably, 
much  to  do  with  our  schools. 

The  success  and  usefulness  of  a  school  depend  very  much  on 
the  opinion  which  the  pupils  are  made  to  entertain  of  the  charac- 
ter and  qualifications  of  their  teacher  ;  and  t)ie  opinions  of  child- 
ren are  very  much  influenced  by  the  remarks  which  they  hear 
from  their  parents  and  others  with  whom  they  associate.  How 
often  do  we  hear  parents,  and  other  persons  not  members  of  the 
school,  while  standing  at  some  corner  of  the  street,  or  sitting  in 
some  shop,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  boys  of  various  ages,  com- 
menting on  the  character  of  the  teacher,  —  whom  they  hardly 
know  by  sight — or  passing  severe  censures  on  his  conduct  in  the 
school-room,  of  which  they  know  nothing  except  what  they  have 
heard  from  some  idle  or  vicious  pupil,  who  hates  study,  and,  con- 
sequently, hates  the  school  and  the  teacher,  and  takes  pleasure  in 
misrepresenting  both. 

At  other  times  we  may  hear  those  same  persons,  or,  perhaps, 
parents  at  home,  in  the  presence  of  their  own  children  or  those 
of  their  neighbors,  relating  the  scenes  of  their  own  school  days, 
and,  with  much  more  appearance  of  pride  than  of  shame,  describ- 
ing the  tricks  by  which  they  annoyed  their  more  studious  school- 
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mates,  or  having  roused  the  teacher's  wrath,  contrived  to  turn  it 
against  the  most  inoflfensive  child  in  the  school ;  or  painting  in 
glowing  colors  the  happy  times  they  had,  skating,  playing  ball, 
or  sliding  down  hill,  while  their  parents  believed  they  were  in 
school ;  and  explaining  the  means  by  which  they  escaped  pun- 
ishment. 

Those  persons  little  consider  the  influence  they  are  exerting, 
and  these  parents  may  often  be  heard  to  express  surprise  that 
their  children  do  not  advance  as  fast  as  others  in  the  same  school 
who  are  no  older,  and  have  attended  no  more  terms  of  the  school. 
They  can  hardly  be  persuaded  that  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
teacher. 

"  The  teacher,"  says  one,  "  must  be  partial.  It  must  be  that 
he  takes  more  pains  with  other  children  than  with  mine.  My 
children  are  as  bright  and  active  as  those  of  my  neighbors,  and 
can  learn  a  new  play  or  a  new  song  quite  as  readily  ;  and  1  see 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  learn  their  lessons  as  fast  and  be 
in  the  same  classes.  But  my  neighbor's  children  are  praised  and 
petted,  and  mine  are  frowned  on  and  punished,  and  that  makes 
the  difference." 

Now,   to  all  such  parents  allow  me  to  say,  the  fault  *lies  in  the 
influence   which  you  exert  over  your  children.     You  have  made 
them  feel  that  the  more  tricks   they   can  play   on  their  fellows 
or  on   their  teacher  without  getting  punished,  the  smarter  boys 
they  are  ;  and,  as  play  is  more   congenial  to   their  natures  than 
study,  they  have   devoted  more   time  to  it  than  to  their  lessons, 
and,   therefore,   they  have  been   reprimanded   and   punished   for 
their  idleness   and   misconduct  more  frequently  than  praised  for 
their   diligence  and   attention.     If  you  had  taken  pains  to  teach 
your  children  that  the  school  is  provided  for  their  benefit,  and  the 
lessons  they  are   required   to   study  are  designed  to  make  them 
happier  through   life  ;  if,  instead   of  hearing  you  relate  with  ap- 
parent  satisfaction  the   tricks  you  played  on  your  school-mates 
and  teachers,  and  how  you  contrived  to  escape  detection,  or  to 
turn   the  blame  on  some  more  dutiful  and  less  cunning  playmate, 
they  had  seen  you  blush  with  shame  at  the  mention  of  those  er- 
rors of  your  youth,  and  had  heard  you  express  bitter  regrets  that 
you  did  not  improve  all  your  school  hours  in  useful  study,  where- 
by you  might  have  learned  many  things  which  it  would  be  both 
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pleasant  and  useful  to  know  ;  or,  if  you  had  allowed  them  to  sup- 
pose that  you  were  always  obedient  and  studious  while  in  school, 
they  probably  would  have  been  as  studious,  would  have  advanced 
as  rapidly,  and  would  have  been  as  much  praised  and  petted  as 
those  of  your  neighbors  whose  happier  lot  you  now  envy. 

Parents  often  exert  much  influence  over  the  school  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  treat  the  teacher.  Children  almost  always  love 
and  respect  those  persons  whom  their  parents  treat  with  respect. 
If  parents  treat  the  teacher  with  respect,  invite  him  to  their 
houses,  and  converse  with  him  freely  about  his  school  and  the 
progress  their  children  are  making — thus  showing  that  they  feel 
an  interest  in  his  work,  and  esteem  him  highly  for  his  work's 
sake — their  children  will  learn  to  respect  him  also,  and  wil}  show 
their  respect  by  a  more  careful  observance  of  the  rules  of  the 
school,  and  a  closer  attention  to  their  books  and  the  teacher's  in- 
structions. 

But,  if  parents  show  no  respect  for  the  teacher,  never  invite 
him  to  their  houses,  and  speak  of  him  as  a  fop  or  a  dandy,  or  as 
a  lazy  upstart  who  feels  himself  above  working  for  a  living — thus 
showing  a  sort  of  contempt  for  him  and  for  the  business  in  which 
he  is  engaged — their  children  soon  learn  to  think  of  him  and  to 
speak  of  him  with  the  same  feelings  of  indifference  or  contempt 
so  freely  manifested  by  their  parents  ;  and  these  feelings  will  be 
exhibited  by  the  children  in  recklessness  of  order,  indifference  to 
their  books,  inattention  to  whatever  the  teacher  may  say,  and  in 
a  general  disposition  to  annoy  him  and  all  such  of  their  compan- 
ions as  show  any  sort  of  respect  for  him.  When  home  and  street 
influences  shall  afford  more  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  schools 
than  at  present,  the  schools  will  be  more  useful. 

Irregularity  in  attendance  is  a  great  drawback  on  the  usefulness 
of  our  schools.  From  the  reports  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  for  the  year  1857  and  several  previous  years,  it 
appears  that  the  average  attendance  in  the  schools  of  the  State 
is  only  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  registered  for 
each  term.  Those  pupils  who  are  absent  two  or  three  days  out 
of  each  week  lose  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  instruction  given 
to  their  classes  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  understand  the  por- 
tion which  they  do  hear,  and  they  consequently  lose  all  interest 
in  their  lessons,  and  almost  always  become  idle  and  troublesome 
pupils.     But  the  school  registers  exhibit  only  a  part  of  the  irreg- 
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ularity  in  attendance  of  which  the  teacher  has  cause  to  complain. 
In  many  of  our  schools  quite  a  proportion  of  the  pupils  are  hab- 
itually tardy,  and  come  in  after  the  school  is  called  to  order,  half 
an  hour  or  an  hour.  Pupils  who  thus  come  into  the  school  late 
— after  the  exercises  have  commenced — not  only  lose  much  of 
the  benefit  which  they  ought  to  receive  from  the  school,  but  by 
the  disturbance  which  their  entering  at  a  late  hour  occasions,  and 
by  annoying  and  discouraging  the  teacher,  they  rob  those  pupils 
who  are  punctual  in  attendance,  of  some  portion  of  their  time 
and  of  the  benefit  they  seek  to  derive  from  the  school.  And 
those  parents  who  keep  their  children  out  of  school  one  or  two 
days  of  each  week,  or  who  allow  them  to  be  habitually  late  in 
their  attendance,  do  thereby  injure,  not  only  their  own  children, 
but  all  the  pupils  in  the  same  school,  and  the  teacher  besides. 
Nothing  is  more  disheartening  to  a  teacher  than  to  miss  two  or 
three  or  more  pupils  from  a  class  when  he  calls  them  to  recite  a 
lesson  which  he  knows  will  need  explanation,  and  which  he  has 
taken  especial  pains  to  review  himself,  that  he  may  be  prepared  to 
give  these  explanations  in  the  best  form  possible  ;  or  when,  in 
the  very  midst  of  some  difficult  demonstration,  which  he  knows 
will  tax  the  intellects  of  his  pupils  to  the  utmost  of  which  they 
capable,  to  have  the  door  suddenly  open,  and  one  or  more  of 
those  habitual  laggards  come  rushing  in — for  laggards  almost  al- 
ways come  in  with  great  pomp  and  noise.  The  teacher  who  can 
bear  this,  and  not  find  his  equanimity  disturbed  thereby,  must  be 
a  person  of  very  uncommon  powers  of  endurance. 

Let  parents  who  think  they  see  cause  to  complain  that  the 
schools  in  their  neighborhood  are  not  as  profitable  as  they  should 
be,  consider  whether  they  have  not,  by  their  own  acts,  helped  to 
bring  about  the  state  of  things  of  which  they  complain.  And  if 
they  find,  on  a  review  of  the  past,  that  they  have  often  kept  their 
children  from  school  one  or  two  days  in  a  week,  or  allowed  them 
to  be,  habitually,  half  an  hour  oir  an  hour  behind  the  time  ;  or 
have  suff'ered  them  to  attend  school,  day  after  day,  without  the 
necessary  books  ;  or,  if  they  have  been  accustomed  to  speak 
slightly  of  the  teacher  and  his  employment,  whilst  they  have  sel- 
dom or  never  visited  the  school,  or  made  any  eff*ort  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  teacher  or  his  real  merits  ;  then  let  them  rest 
assured  that  they,  instead  of  the  teachers  or  superintendents  of 
the  schools,  should  immediately  commence  a  reform  in  order  to 
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remedy  tlie  evils  complained  of,  and  render  the  schools  more 
useful. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers — after  perusing  what  I  have  writ- 
ten— may  say,  **  Well,  there  is  some,  truth  in  these  remarks,  and, 
if  duly  considered  by  parents  and  others  to  whom  they  apply, 
they  might  do  good.  But  why  insert  them  in  the  Teacher  7 
The  persons  to  whom  they  apply  seldom  read  it." 

Now,  kind  reader,  if  you  think  there  is  truth  in  what  I  have 
written,  you  can  easily  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  those  to  whom 
you  think  my  remarks  apply.  Or  you  can  take  up  your  pen  and 
write  something  on  the  same  subject,  better  and  more  interesting 
than  my  poor  efforts,  and  send  it  to  some  of  the  weekly  papers 
in  your  neighborhood  for  publication,  that  it  may  come  to  the 
notice  of  the  parents,  and  lead  them  to  think  on  the  subject 
more  than  they  have  yet  done. 

If  the  friends  of  education  scattered  throughout  the  State 
would  write  frequently  for  the  papers  in  their  neighborhood  short 
and  stirring  articles  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  the  duties 
of  parents  and  others  in  relation  to  our  schools,  an  interest  would 
be  awakened  which  could  not  fail  to  effect  much  in  behalf  of  our 
schools,  and  to  render  them  much  more  efficient  and  useful  than 
they  are  at  present. 

And,  here  let  me  entreat  the  editors  of  our  periodicals,  of  all 
classes,  and  especially  those  devoted  to  the  subject  of  education, 
and  particularly  in  our  weekly  papers,  both  secular  and  religious, 
and  more  especially  the  smaller  country  papers,  to  give  us  more 
short  and  pithy  articles  on  the  subject  of  schools  and  education 
generally.  N.  B. 

W-t—v-le,  March  2,  1859. 


NEW  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

The  following  new  school  laws  were  passed  by  the  last  Legis- 
lature : 

AN  ACT  relating  to  the  annual  school  returns  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  State  school  funds. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
Legislature  assembled,  as  follows  : 

Section  L     The  superintending  school  committees  or  super- 
visors of   the   several  cities,   towns,   and  plantations,  shall  make 
their   annual  school  returns  now  required  by  law  into  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  and  shall  give  the 
2# 
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number  of  scholars  as  they  existed  on  the  first  day  of  April  pre- 
ceding. 

Sect.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  June, 
notify  the  school  committees  of  any  towns  whose  returns  were  not 
received  at  his  office  in  May,  and  shall  annually  ascertain  on  the 
first  day  of  July,  the  number  of  children  between  four  and  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age,  in  the  towns  from  which  returns  are  received, 
and  furnish  a  list  thereof  to  the  State  Treasurer,  and  the  Treas- 
urer shall  immediately  after  the  first  day  of  July  apportion  to  the 
towns  all  State  school  funds  for  the  year,  according  to  such  list, 
and  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  section  twenty-five,  chapter 
eleven  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sect.  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts,  inconsistent  w^ith  this 
act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  m  force  from  and 
after  its  approval  by  the  governor. 

[Approved  Feb.  15,  1859.] 

AN   ACT   providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  annual  school 

blanks  and  registers. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
Legislature  assembled,  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  first  day  of  March 
in  each  year,  shall  forward  to  the  superintending  school  commit- 
tee of  the  several  cities,  towns,  and  plantations,  blanks  for  the 
annual  school  return,  and  registers  for  the  school  year  commenc- 
ing on  the  first  day  of  April  following. 

Sect.  2.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed. 

[Approved  April  2,   1859.] 


VOLUME   SECOND. 

Enough  may  have  been  said  in  relation  to  a  second  volume  of 
the  Maine  Teacher,  It  may  occur  to  some  that  we  are  interested 
in  the  matter  as  a  source  of  pecuniary  reward.  Let  no  one  fail 
to  subscribe  for  the  second  year  on  that  account,  for  we  assure 
the  teachers  of  the  State  that  the  Teacher  has  but  just  paid  its 
expenses,  and  if  we  should  receive  pay  from  all  our  back  subscrib- 
ers, it  would  not  pay  us  two  cents  an  hour  for  our  labor.  Our 
aim  has  been,  we  trust,  to  do  all  in  our  power  for  the  good  cause 
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of  common  school  education  in  the  State.  We  have  been  led  to 
regard  a  journal  devoted  to  its  advancement  as  no  mean  auxiliary. 
Such  has  been  the  history  of  other  States  in  this  respect.  A 
thousand  imperfections  have  attended  our  first  year's  experience, 
but  a  less  number  shall  be  discovered  the  second.  Shall  we  not 
go  on  till  the  Teacher  shall  be  placed  upon  a  firm  basis,  and  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  educational  journals  of  the  country  ? 
This  is  our  duty.  We  are  willing  to  labor  one  year  more  in  that 
direction,  and  at  the  close  of  this  time  will  cheerfully  enter  the 
lists  as  a  private.  It  is  not  in  our  heart  to  see  this  effort  to  sus- 
tain a  common-school  journal  prove  a  failure.  It  need  not  be, 
and  must  not  be.  Let  the  past  be  forgotten,  and  let  the  future 
be  bright  with  well-directed  and  successful  effort. 

The  terms  of  the  Teacher  will  be  as  follows  ; 

For  one  copy  one  year,  $1,00 

Three  copies         "  2,70 

4,25 

5,00 

8,00 

12,00 

15,00 

We  have  already  stated  the  number  of  subscribers  which 
should  be  secured  before  it  be  decided  to  have  a  second  volume. 
More  than  two  hundred  towns  could  furnish  at  least  ten  names, 
and  by  doing  this,  we  should  go  on  with  such  force  as  we  need. 
The  mathematical  department  will  be  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  gentleman  of  decided  ability,  and  whose  time  will  al- 
low a  prompt  attention  to  each  number.  Fellow  Teachers  !  Send 
in  your  names  by  the  middle  of  May,  for  a  decision  must  be  made 
by  the  25  th.  Let  some  active  teacher  in  each  city  and  town  give 
one  day  to  the  work,  and  the  end  would  be  attained. 
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Ten 

Fifteen    " 

Twenty  " 

MATHEMATICAL. 
Solution  op  Question  16.— /v/3002  _  302  —  298.4962;    as 
300:210  (being  3?^  of  300):  :  298.4962  :  208.947-t-. 

V2502_302=248.1932.  As  250  :  175  (being  ^^  of  250)  :  : 
248.1932  :l73.7352-f;  208.947+173.735==:382.68-f  rods.  Ans. 

W.  McL. 

Jeduthand;  S.,New  Castle  ;  W.  L.  H. ;  A.  E.  B. ;  A.  R.  D. ; 
and  J.  H.  B.,  furnish  the  same  answer.  S.  Littlefield  gives  383. 
086. 

Solution  op  Question  17. — S.  Littlefield  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Let  a7=:one  side,  and  y:=zanother. 
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Tben  by  the  conditions  of  the  question. 

(1)                       a:24-y2_i02  := 

100 

(2)                     xy=24X2  = 

48 

and  (3)                      2xy  = 

96 

(4)    adding     (l)and(3)       x^+2xy+y^  =z 

196 

(5)  subtracting  (3)  from  (1)     x^—'2xy-\-y^  ~ 

4 

(6)  root  of  (4)                           ^+yl= 

14 

(7)  root  of  (5)                           x—y  = 

2 

Adding  (6)  and  (7)                   2x  =z 

16 

X  z=z 
y~ 

«}An». 

A.  L.  M. ;  A.  E.  B. ;  W.  McL. ;  N.  B.  ;  Lewis  A.  Cobb  ;  Pe- 

dro ;  A.  K.  D. ;  W.  L.  H.,  and  S.,  New   Castle,   give   the  same 
answer. 

Solution  of  Question  18. — By  N.  B.,  as  follows  : 

The  space  through  which  a  body  falls  in  the  first  second  of 
time  is  1 6-j^  feet ;  and  the  velocity  of  a  falling  body  is  equal  to 
twice  the  space  fallen  through  in  the  first  second,  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  seconds  it  has  been  falling.  Hence  the  velocity  of 
the  ball,  193-|-(16j^X2)=6  seconds,  the  time  it  has  been  fall- 
ing. And  the  whole  space  fallen  through  is  equal  to  the  space 
fallen  through  in  the  first  second,  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the 
time;  therefore,  16y»^X62z=16yVX 36=579,  the  height  of  the 
tower.     Then, 

As  sine  of  15°  :  Radius  :  :  579  feet :  2237.067+  feet,  the  length 
of  the  inclined  plane — which  divided  by  the  time  =  2237.067-^ 
6=372.844-}-  feet  per  second,  the  velocity  [with  which  the  ball 
must  move  down  the  plane  to  reach  the  ground  simultaneously 
with  the  falling  ball. 

Also  by  S.  L.  Littlefield,  as  follows  : 

193_i-16^'2^=12  ;   12+1-^2=64^  seconds  =  time  of  falling. 

(6^)2xi6yV=679f|-  feet=  height  of  tower. 

Sine  15°  :  Radius :  :  679||  :  2625.457  feet  =  length  of  plane. 

2625.457-^-6^=403.9118  feet.     Answer. 

W.  McL.  gives  386  feet  as  the  answer.  The  next  issue  will 
contain  the  correct  answer  if  this  does  not. 

Solution  of  Question  19.— H.  L.  H.  ;  A.  K.  D. ;  W.  McL., 
and  L.  A.  C,  all  make  a:=2  and  ^=3. 

Solution  of  Question  20. — By  S.  Littlefield,  as  follows : 

(1)  A+l+J  =  100 

(2)  i+B+l  =  100 

(3)  l+l+C  =  100 
(4)  multiplying   (1)         2A-|-B-)-C            =  200 
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(5)  multiplying  (2)         2A+6B+2C  =  600 

(6)  multiplying  (3)         2A-|-2B-|-8C  =  800 

(7)  subtracting    (4)  from  (5)     SB-fC  —  400 

(8)  subtracting    (4)  from  (6)       B+7C  =  600 

(9)  multiplying*(8)                      5B-f  35C  =  3000 
(10)  subtracting  (7)  from  (9)      34C  =  2600 

C  =  76^ 

Substituting  in  (7)  400— 76i-V-^5z=Bz=64|f  )  ^^^ 

Substituting  in  (4)  200— 763-87— 64}|-^-2=A=29iV    ^ 

The  same  answers  were  obtained  by  S.,  Newcastle  ;  Pedro ;  N. 
B. ;  H.  L.  H. ;  A.  R.  D.;  A.  D.  L. ;  L.  A.  C. ;  and  W.  McL. 

Solution  of  Qitestion  21  of  the  January  number  by  A.  E. 
Buck,  as  follows  : 

Since  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  any  plane  triangle  is  equal  to 
180°,  by  subtracting  the  sum  of  the  given  angles,  we  have  180° 
— (30°4-30°)  =  120°,  the  third  angle.  Each  of  the  given  angles 
being  30°,  we  know  that  the  given  triangle  is  isosceles,  and  that 
a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  angle  where  the  equal  sides  meet 
will  bisect  the  angle,  and  also  the  third  side.  Thus  the  given 
triangle  may  be  resolved  into  two  equal  right-angled  triangles, 
each  with  a  base  of  25  feet,  and  its  three  angles  30°,  60°,  90°, 
given  to  find  the  hypothenuse.     Whence] 

Sine  60°  :  sine  90°  :  :25  feet:28.9-|-  =  the  length  of  the  re- 
quired sides.     Ans. 

The  same  answer  is  furnished  by  N.  B.  ;  L.  A.  C.  ;  A.  R.  D.  ; 
Pedro  ;  W.  McL.,  and  S.  Littlefield. 

Solution  of  Question  21  in  the  March  number,  by  W.  L. 
H.,  as  follows  : 

As  the  strip  of  land  is  50  rods  long  and  is  10  rods  wider  at 
one  end  than  at  the  other,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  increase  I  of 
a  rod  in  width  for  each  rod  toward  the  wide  end,  and  decrease  ^ 
in  width  toward  the  narrow  end.  Now  as  in  cutting  one  rod  from 
each  side  we  take  one  rod  from  each  end,  we  must  add  -^  to  2 
rods  cut  from  the  wide  end,  and  subtract  ^  from  2  rods  cut  from 
the  narrow  end. 

Then  V-:?:  :io:8^V 

Whence,  10 — Sj^^i^ily^  rods  wide.     Ans. 

S.  Littlefield  gives  the  same  answer. 

Solution  op  Question  22  by  Z.  L.  P.,  as  follows  : 

Let  a;=:  width  of  river.  20:=  perpendicular.  ic-f-lr=hypothe- 
nuse.  SQ^  +  202  _  (x-f  1)2.  x^  -f-400=:a;2+2a?+l.  2a?=399. 
a?=199.5.     Ans. 

S.  Littlefield  obtains  the  same  answer. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Maine  Spectator. — We  have  received  the  copies  of  the 
Maine  Spectator  that  have  been  published,  and  have  read  them 
with  much  pleasure.  The  Spectator  is  worthy  a  place  in  every 
family  in  the  State.  Its  articles  are  well  chosen,  and  evince  an 
excellent  taste  in  its  enterprising  publisher.  It  is  published  by 
Z.  P.  Vose,  Esq  ,  at  Rockland,  for  the  low  price  of  81,00  per 
year.     It  should  receive  a  support  commensurate  with  its  value. 

Sanborn-  &  Cauter,  Publishers,  Booksellers,  and  Importers, 
No.  55  Exchange  St,,  Portland,  continue  the  publication  of  the 
excellent  and  justly  popular  series  of  Mathematical  text-books  by 
Prof.  William  Smyth,  A.  M.  This  series  has  found  its  way  into 
many  of  the  High  and  Public  Schools  in  Maine,  and  is  fast  taking 
the  place,  as  it  should  do,  of  the  various  treatises  hitherto  used. 
We  can  very  cheerfully  recommend  Smyth's  Algebras  for  use 
in  our  common  schools.  Of  the  Algebras  we  can  speak  from 
an  acquaintance  with  their  merits,  and  doubt  not  the  remainder 
of  the  series  are  equally  worthy. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Volume  II. — No  time  should  be  wasted  by  those  who  wish  to 
sustain  a  second  volume  of  this  journal.  Immediate  action 
should  be  taken  by  the  active,  and  a  large  list  be  secured-  Not 
less  than  two  thousand  names  should  be  forwarded  within  two 
weeks,  and  then  the  publisher  will  be  able  to  bring  to  his  aid 
such  assistance  as  will  render  the  Teacher  an  honor  to  the  State 
and  to  every  subscriber.  Should  each  town]  send  in  but  five 
names,  the  work  is  done.  A  well  bound  volume  at  the  end  of 
the  year  shall  be  sent  to  each  person  who  will  send  the  names  of 
ten  subscribers  and  eight  dollars.  As  soon  as  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  teachers  of  Maine  are  in  favor  of  a  second  volume,  we 
shall  wish  to  employ  agents,  who  shall  be  well  paid,  and  to  this 
end  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  who  may  desire  to  aid 
us  in  this  direction.  A  decision  must  be  made  by  the  25th  of 
May,  and  unless  we  ha\ie  a  thousand  subscribers  on  that  day,  we 
shall  not  feel  it  our  duty  to  go  on  with  the  Teacher,  but  allow 
the  record  to  be  made  that  Maine,  with  seven  thousand  teachers 
in  her  public  schools,  could  not  furnish  one  thousand  subscribers. 
We  assure  the  teachers  that  our  experience  and  promised  aid  will 
enable  us  to  make  the  second  volume  much  superior  to  the  first. 
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With  these  statements  we  leave  the  whole  subject  to  the  consider- 
ation and  action  of  those  addressed. 

The  Maine  Teacher  again. — Since  writing  the  above  about 
a  second  volume,  we  have  received  quite  a  number  of  subscribers 
— twenty-five  from  one  town,  and  eleven  from  another.  How 
many  will  do  likewise  ?  We  have  already  stated  our  terms,  and 
by  this  we  mean  the  amount  for  which  it  can  be  published.  Let 
the  teachers  of  Maine  send  in  their  names,  and  not  wait  for  a 
special  circular.  We  are  grateful  to  the  Press  for  the  interest 
which  they  have  taken  in  our  success.  The  following  notices  are 
given  as  specimens. 

The  Maine  Teacher.  We  have  received  the  April  number 
of  this  educational  journal.  Among  its  contents  we  notice  an 
editorial  on  physical  education,  and  a  large  number  of  articles 
\vritten  expressly  for  the  magazine.  The  next  number  finishes 
the  first  volume.  We  hope  that  the  publisher  may  have  sufficient 
patronage  from  teachers  as  well  as  all  others  in  the  State  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  of  education,  to  insure  him  against  loss 
by  publishing  the  second  volume.  The  price  is  extremely  low, 
only  $i  a  year  ;  and  it  is  certainly  worth  the  outlay  of  so  small 
a  sum.  Address  (enclosing  the  subscription  price)  Mark  H 
Dunnell,  Norway,  Me. — Age. 

The  Maine  Teacher  for  April  has  a  number  of  articles  of 
interest  to  all  engaged  in  the  work  of  education.  This  is  the 
eleventh  number  ot  this  educational  journal,  and  as  a  new  volume 
is  soon  to  commence,  those  who  wish  well  to  the  movement,  and 
are  desirous  of  having  continued  the  only  periodical  in  the  State 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  subject,  should  send  in  their  names 
and  subscriptions  for  the  next  year.  Address  Mark  H.  Dunnell, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Norway. — Am.  Sentinel. 

Back  Numbers.  —  We  hope  our  subscribers  who  have  failed 
to  receive  any  number  of  the  Teacher  will  give  early  information 
of  the  fact.  Every  eff'ort  has  been  made  to  secure  for  each  year- 
ly subscriber  an  entire  volume.  Some  failures  have  undoubtedly 
occurred.  While  attending  the  Teachers'  Conventions  in  August, 
September,  and  October,  many  letters  failed  to  reach  us,  and 
hence  we  shall  be  entitled  to  some  excuse. 

Delinquent  Subscribers. — This  is  our  last  opportunity  to 
inform  this  class  of  our  subscribers  that  their  failure  to  meet  their 
dues  will  be  a  loss  to  us.  The  amount  is  very  small  to  each  one, 
but  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  to  us.  Attention  to  this  call 
will  save  the  labor  and  expense  of  a  letter  addressed  to  each. 
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Receipts. — Since  the  issue  of  the  March  number  the  follow- 
ing subscribers  have  very  kindly  forwarded  their  subscriptions  ; 
viz.,  Rev.  Mr.  Whittlesey,  Bath  ;  Miss  Harriet  Pearson,  Alna  ; 
S.  P.  Dyer,  Belfast ;  S.  A.  Manter,  Wayne  ;  B.  D.  Merrill,  Wind- 
ham ;  Geo.  S.  Woodman,  Minot ;  Sarah  M.  Clark,  Sidney  ;  Wm. 
F.  Hopkinson,  Fort  Fairfield  ;  Martha  M.  Nickersan,  Swanville  ; 
A.  E.  Harten,  Canton  Mills  ;  Chas.  L.  Wilson,  Newfield  ;  Wal- 
ter S.  Poor,  Brunswick  ;  Geo.  B.  Ilsley,  Limerick  ;  Bremen  sub- 
scribers have  all  paid;  E.  S.  Perkins,  Penobscot;  Lucy  S.  Al- 
den,  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.  ;  Faustina  Leavitt,  Turner.  If  others  have  ' 
paid  and  their  names  should  appear,  they  will  please  inform  us. 

Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  13  Winter  St.^  Boston. — We  call 

the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  advertisement  of  this  publishing 
house  in  this  number  of  the  Teacher.  It  may  be  said,  and  with 
the  utmost  safety,  that  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  are  constantly 
publishing  works  of  the  rarest  merit.  The  historical  productions 
of  the  late  Wm.  H.  Prescott  are  not  surpassed  in  beauty  or  puri- 
ty of  style,  nor  will  they  ever  fail  to  find  a  place  in  every  well 
selected  library.  We  heartily  wish  every  teacher  in  Maine  could 
call  them  his.  All  their  publications,  whether  historical,  poeti- 
cal, miscellaneous,  or  educational,  add  honor  to  the  high  reputa- 
tion which  this  house  has  enjoyed  for  many  years.  Their  educa- 
tional books  are  prepared  by  the  first  scholars  of  the  land,  and 
should  find  a  ready  introduction  into  our  colleges,  academies,  and 
common  schools. 

Index  to  Volume  I. — This  number  contains  an  index  to  ar- 
ticles contained  in  the  entire  volume.  This  will  invite  subscrib- 
ers to  have  the  numbers  bound  into  a  volume,  that  it  be  had  as  a 
book  of  reference  by  teachers  while  engaged  in  this  work.  We 
believe  that  there  are  single  articles  that  are  well  worth  the  en- 
tire subscription.  It  is  not  in  the  amount  read,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  its  adaptedness  to  our  vocation  or  wants. 

Contributions. — A  few  contributions  have  been  received  dur- 
ing the  year  which  were  not  judged  worthy,  and  some  two  or 
three  were  sent  which  did  not  reach  us.  Two  or  three  other 
communications  would  have  appeared  in  this  number,  had  they 
noc  been  mislaid.  We  certainly  thank  all  those  who  have  for- 
warded articles  for  the  Teacher,  and  wish  we  had  many  more  sub- 
scribers who  could  receive  such  thanks. 

New  Subscribers. — We  have  received  advance  pay  for  Vol- 
ume II.  from  a  few  subscribers.  The  money  will  be  returned  if 
the  volume  is  not  commenced. 
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